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ABSTRACT 
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fairily day care homes in three geographical loasatio 
^an Antonio, and Philadelphia). The primary purpose 
observations was to .generate informatibn about the 
• children and those who provide care for children in 
settings- Following Chapter I«s introductory overvi 
background and purpose,. Chapter II provides the fra 
st.udj and a brief literature review which focuses, o 
federal government in family day care,' characterist 
users, the regulatory status of day care homes, and 
exhibited by children and caregivers in day care se 
III describes the_selection of caregiver and. child 
variables., and Chapter IV discusses the instruments 
deyeloped to study those variables. Selection of sa 
and ethnic groups is described in Chapter V* CJ^apte 
field site development and data oollection procedur 
observation data is discussed ~in detail' in Chapter 
presents analyses, conclusions and results, and Cha 
summary providing a discussion of study questions a 
recommendations. (Aufrhor/MP)- * 
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f . ' . . . FOREWORD 

The JSptiorfal D^y Care Home Study, sponsored by the Department of 



Health and Human Services, Administration for Children, Youth and Families, 

•it 

was a four-year study of family day care designed to further the under- 
standing Of such care, its structure and place^n the community, and its 

costs. V • ' 

\ 

Family <fay# care — child care provided in a home other than the child's 

own— constitutes the largest system of out-of-home care in the United 

f * 
Spates. Of the 7.5 million U.S. families who regularly use some form of 

* * v 

care for thei^ children for 10 hours a week or more, 45% place their chil- 
dren -in 'family day care homes. Family day care encompasses a myriad of y 

/ 

unique arrangements between famiHes and caregivers, ranging from informal 

agreements^ between relatives and friends to highly structured formal Opera- 
te ' 

tidns. Family day care homes operate autonomously and within family day 
care systems or networks of homes, which may in tujn be« part of larger 
community agencies. * ^ 

Despite" the widespread use vf family day care, little has been kriown 
abcHit the' range of: topical family day care environments \ the ^differences 
and Similarities between regulated and unregulated homes, cultural patterns 
in cariijg *for^ children, or dynamics of the family day care market. Simi- 
larly, little has been known about ho.w best to support families* and care- 
givers^ in providing High-quality care in home settings. As mothers of 
young children increasingly enter the labor force and more children need *V 
substitute care at younger ages than ever before, a critical need exists 
for hi*gh-quality care that meets the diverse needs in this* country at a 
cost that parents and taxpayers can afford. This can be accomplished in 
part through development and implementation of sound standards for Quality 
care, through training and, technical assistance programs, through improve- 
ment of service delivery systems, and through strong support of -paints in 
finding and maintaining child care that meets their particular family 
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/needs. The National Day C&re Home Study was initiated to provide a compre- 
• ♦ i , * 

hensive base of inforniation to further the development of these important 

areas and to promote increased effectiveness and efficiency in the delivery 

of home-based tare. 

The National Day .Care Home Study represents the first national study of 
ffiiteily day car.e and the first attempt to describe the ecology of family day 
care as a complex social system. It ii the first major- stu^y to examine 
simultaneously all the princiifel family day care participants — the caregiver* 
the children In cars, their parents, and the community. institutions that 
complete the day care milieu. 

All ihajor forms of family day care are represented in the National Day 
Care Home Study, 1 including the first large sample of informal, unregulated 
family day care Jiomes ever studied. This in itself constitutes an important 
breakthrough in family day care research, because the informal care arrange- 
ments that predominate in family day care are not Easily identified in 
scientific sampling procedures . In addition, the National Day Care Home Study 
is the only study of . national scope to observe systematically the care of- 
children in home environments through the use of sophisticated and carefully 
tested instruments. Finally, the study focused on understanding the cultural 
4iversity in family day care among three groups that together constitute the 
largest users of family day care: (non-Hispanic) Whites, (noh-Hispanic) Blacks, 
"and Hispanics. ^ 

The observation component of the NDCHS, which provides the basis* for this 
report, was designed to describe in great detail how adults ahd childrerf spen<J^ 
their time in family* day care homes. We wanted to describe the nature of care 
provided and to document the day-to-day activities of children with their care- 
givers. We wanted to understand more about the extent to which children's 
experiences are developmefttally relevant and we wanted to document the cultural 

richness of family day care in behavioral terms. Finally, we wanted to develop 

• *» > 

a sound methodology for future endeavors^ a methodology which would increase 
our ability to study the nature of children's care environments and^cbnse- 
qtiently our ability tfo assist the day care community in the development of' 
effective progr-atfis, policies and options. ^ 
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Initiated in 1976, the National Day Care Home Study consisted of four 
research phases. Phase I was devoted . to development of a research design 
capable' of addressing major family day care research 'and policy issues. 
Phase II was the field implementation of the study in Los Angeles, phe* 
first of three urban sites; if was a large-scale .pilot test; of all design 
elements and field procedures. During Phase III, the study was extended t;o* , 
Philadelphia and San Antonio, the remaining research sites. Data from all 
three communities were analyzed and reported' in Phase IV, the final stage 
of this study, , 

Responsibility for management of the National Day Care Home Study 
rested with the Administration for Children, Youth and Families, Day Care 
Division, in Washington, D,Q, Four & research organizations participated in 
the design and implementation of this research, during Phase I, development 
of the research, field management procedures, and interview instruments were 
carried out by Westat, Inc, of Rockville, Maryland; Abt Associates, Inc., . 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts; and the Center for Systems and Program Develop- 
ment' of Washington, D,C, Caregiver and child observation systems were 
developed under a separate cot\tract%y SRI International of Menla Park, 
California, Abt Associates, %c y and the Center for System and Program 
Development continued in Phases II, III, and IV as Research Contractors, and 
SRI International remained the Observation Contractor for^ the study. The 
organization of the National Day Care Home Study and contractor responsibilities 
are described in Appendix A. 

J.n addition to the research organizations that conducted the National 
Day Care Home Study, a consultant panel was gstebl^thed during Phase I *to v 
provide important formative advice, consultation, and careful peer review 
throughout the study. The consultant panel, representing relevant research 
specialties, participated in the development of research questions and instru- 
I ment^jfesign and provided thoughtful review of major study milestones. The 
panel included Black, Wh^te, and Hispanic consultants to ensure sensitivity 
to issues of concern for the populations most frequently served by family 
day care. In addition, minority group members of the panel formed a Minority 
Task Force *to identify technical and policy issues of particular significance 
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for minorities and to ojffer broad procedural guidelines for addressing tl^se 

4 * J 

issues • (Appendix A includes a list of those who served on the consultant 
panel and the Minority Task Force.) 

The Administration for Children, Youth, 'and Families is proud to present 
this final report of the National Day Care Home Study, Observation Component. 

Thejresearch was carefully conceived and executed and, we believe, subs tan- 

* » i 

tially expands the base of* knowledge about family day care. We are hopeful 
"*that this information will also be useful to others \n the day carg field as 
we stfciye togethe^t to promote the wfcll being of .our nation's children. 



faZutLfr /Jt^jL^ 

Patricjia Diving Hawkins 

Project Director 

National Day Care Home Study 

Administration for Children, YOuth and Families 
Day Care Division 
Washington, D.C. 
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• I INTRODUCTION 

* ♦ 
) 

Background and Purpose 

Family day care homes offer the most widely used form of child care 
outside th£ child's own home. The U.S. Senate Finance Committee (1977)^- 
ported that day care homes served i 793, 000 children, whe/eas Centers served 
only 198,000. If unregulated day* care homes wer^> included , the number cjrf 
children served would be perhaps as high as 4 million. . These figures indi- 
cate that a large number, of children are being affected by family day care 
experiences, and. the trend to use this type of care 'is increasing. According 
to the U.S. Senate 'Committee on Finance (1977) l# Iffce number of children cared 
for in regulate^ family day care homes increased by 126% from 1970 to 1975. 
This estimate does not include children receiving unregulated care. * ' 

* The inability to^ptate with certainty how many children are served by 
family day care reflects a general lack p*i descriptive information about 
this form of care. Family day care i^s'an arrangement whereby a child is 
cared for itt the home of a pferson other than his or her parents. Because • 
such arrangements tend to be informal, they have eluded systematic study* 

\ 

The primary purpose of the observation* component of the National Day, / 

Cajke Home Study (NDCHS) was to describe the behavior of children ^and those 

who provide care 6or children in family day care homes. These descriptions 

cover a wide range^ of family day care situations. Specifically, £he study 

focused on homes that are* unregulated and homes that are regulatfed by pub-^ 

» * 

lie agencies. The regulated homes may be licensed, registered, or spon- 

* * * i 

sored. Within the groups of regulated ancl, unregulated homes are differing ^ 
* " "** * ■ 

adult/child ratios, age mixes of children, and levels of caregiver 

* * , i * - ^ 

experience 'and ' educ a tTatt. 

Family day cate was examined in three geographical locations (Los 
Angeles,, San Antonio, and Philadelphia). The sample of ^caregivers com- 
prised three major ethnic* groups (White non-Hispanic, Black non-Hispanic, 
and Hispanic). Descriptive data from the study are expected to' be useful 
to (1) policymakers in making decisions that affect child care, (2) 
researchers in guiding other child care studies, (3) caregivers interested 
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in becoming better informed about their profession, and (4) parents In # t 
choosing, k form of care for their ch^ldr-sn.*; ^ 

When parents choose between center care and family day* care, they most 
liked y weigh several factors. Some advantages* family day care may have 
over center care are: 

■ r > 
o s family day care is more likely to be personalized, because only 

small groups of children are ijsually present, . f 

o Family day care is frequently in the family's neighborhood and ^- 
is ,more convenient for parents. 

o Care provided in the home community Is likely to maintain con- 
tinuity' in cultural values and peer group contacts. 

o Family day care can accommodate an age mix of children and is 
less likely to split up siblings, * 

o Family day care -can accommodate children with minor illness 
and some physical handicaps. * 

o Arrangements can often be flexible to adapt to parents 1 
work schedules. 

7 o Family day care is home-like. y 

o Family day care is often more moderately priced than center 
care. 

I N 
Family day care may Aso have some disadvantages: 

o Family day care may be more adult centered than child centered • 

o Such care may not provide appropriate developmental experiences for 
children of many different ages. 

Arrangements may break down If caregivers or members of their 
families Become ill. 

Family day care can result in role conflict between the day 
care mother and the child's mother. 
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n o Family jday care is less stable than center care. 

o It is difficult to monitor family day care and thus to 

assure quality control and determine the need^for additional 
services for children in care. 

Both sets of ideas about family day care may be valid; at least they 
give the reader an fndication of jfae possible strengths and weaknesses *pf 
family- day care. m The observation component of the NDCHS is expected to 



help clarify the extent to which these claims are accurate* descriptions of 
family da y* care. ) * ^ 



V 

The NDCHS, of which SRI's observation study is i>art, is the fitst 

major study to examine siifeultaneously all the principal family day care 

« * 

participants — the caregiver, the children in care, their parents, and the 
community institutions that -complete the day care picture. 

All major forms, of family day care are represented in the NDCHS, in- 
cluding the first large sample .of informal, fitiregulated ^family day care 
homes ever studied^ In addition, the NDCHS represents the only stud/of 
national scope to observe systematically the care of children in home 
environments U8ing^ comprehensive and carefully tested instruments. 

"•The primary questions and issues that motivated the observation -study 



we*e: 



, > 

(1) Dc# differences exist in caregiver and chil^ behaviors among 

unregulated, regulated, or sponsored' homes? The issue is / 
whether regulations or regulatory structures affect the kinds of 
^experiences children have. 

(2y How do the number and age mix of children in the homes relate 
to" the kinds of experiences children have in day care^ homes? 
The issue is whether caregiver and chiljd behaviors fluctuate 
in accordance with* these characteristics. 

(3) Are differences in caregiver education .related to the kinds of 
experiences children' have in family day care homes? The, issue is 
whether training or educational intervention could improve the 
quality bf ^care children receive. -~ 

(4) Does the number of years caregivers have been caring for children 
(their own or others) make a^ difference in the kinds of experi- 
ences children have in family day care? The issue is whether 
some minimal level of experience should be required before 
caregivers are licensed or registered. (Some believe that a pro- 
visional training licensing shoold be granted to inexperienced 
caregivers during the time they gain experience and perhaps 
receive training from a sponsor or network.) 

(5) Do broa^ cultural patterns exist that distinguish caregiver 
and* chi/ld 'behaviors among major ethnic g^pups that use family 
day care? The issued is whether! suah patterns are really cultural 
differences or rather are the result of confounding ethnicity 

. with other caregiver characteristics such as education. This 
information could be useful in developing training, and delivery 
systems and could help policymakers be more responaiv.e to the 
major constituencies of day carer 

(6) Do regional differences* exist in caregiver and child behaviors? 
The issue is whether xegulationsT^training programs, and program 
development should be similar in all parts of the country. For 
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example, in geographical areas with warm climates children* can 
play out-of-doors year-round 'whereas they cannot in cold 
climates. 



"Organization of the Report 



Chapter II of this report provides the framework for the study and 
includes a brief reviefc of relevant literature. 

Chapter III describes the selectior^ of caregiver and child behavioral 
variables, and Chapter IV discusses the instruments that were developed to 
study those variables.' Selection of sample sites, homes, and ethnic groups 
is described i« Chapter V, and Chapter*VI outlines field site development 

and data "collection procedures. The quality of observation data is dis- 

N 

cussed in detail in Chapter VII. Chapter VIII presents analyses, conclu- 
sions, and results, and Chapter IX is a summary providing a discussion of 
study questions and recommendations. 
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II FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY 



The, purpose of the observation component of the NDCHS was to proyide 
thq Office of 'the Administration for Children, Youth and Families with de* 
tailed descriptions of fatoily^jlay care homes. These descriptions may as- 
sist in guiding federal policy regarding family day care. Therefore, the 
data must provide information to help ajiswer , such questions about family 
day care regulations as whether unregulated, regulated 1 , and sponsoted homes 
differ. A particular need was to document regulatatle elements of homes; 
for example, the ratio of children to caregiver, the age mix of children, 
the age and experience of caregiver, and the health and safety factors in 
the hope. * ^ 

To describe and, compare caregiver and child behaviors within various 
environments is the' central task of this report. To guide selection of the 
study variables and ultimately the instruments, policymakers 1 needs and'the 
state of the art of home day care were considered. The state of the art 
was determined by conducting a literature review of studies on child care 
in family day care homes or own homes.. Thus, this chap^r focuses on the 
role and interest* of the federal government in family day, care, o# charac- 
teristics of day care users A and on the regulatory status of homes, and a 
review is presented of research on caregiver and child behaviors in day 
<;are settings.^ ^ » 

Role of the Federal Government in Family Day Care 

The mpst. visible federal role in family day care is the provison of 

subsidies to day care homes. Title XX and Title IVA, both part o^ the 

Social Securit^ Act, are the two main sources of funds for this care. 

- * 

Title XX funding is the more widely known of the tjwo sources because 
homes receiving this form of subsidy must conform to the Federal Inter- 
agency Day Care Regulations (FIDCR) and therefore musV"b4 regulated homes. 
The federal day care regulations require that homes conform to certain spe^ 
itions on adult/child ratios, physical space availability, and program 
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components. Because the majority of day care homes are not licensed, Title 
XX supports only a limited portion of the total supply of family day care. 
The Public Services Administration (1976) reported, that 49Z of Title XX 
funding for child care went to centers and 24% went to family day care 
homes . ' 

i 

A larger amount of federal subsidies for family day care may be chan- 
neled through Title IVA, The so-called income disregard provision allows 
mothers who receive aid through Aid to families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) to be reimbursed for child care expenses incurred while they are 
working. This provision functions essentially #s a vouchej: system. Be- 
cause most jpoor parents tend to use unlicensed care when given a choice 
(HilT, 1977)', these Title IVA funds probably are expended primarily for 
unlicensed family day care, - In any event, the FIDCR have not been applied 
to this form of federally subsidized care. 

Federal policies may have a significant impact on the large numbers of 
families depending on family *day care. Policy toward AFDC and„Title IVA is 
particularly important. Federal legislation encouraging increased employ- 
ment of AFDC mothers may^tend tQ increase the demand for family day care, 
and the supply of informal (unlicensed) . care wiLl probably increase. By 
limiting expenditures of Title XX funds to licensed care that complies with 
federal day care regulations, the current federal position essentially 
excludes many eligibler parents from receiving Title XX subsidies because 
those parents have chosen to use unlicensed care. Relaxing Title XX re- ) 
qu^ements or the stringency of the regulations or both may increase the 
number of subsidy recipients. 

The pecond most visible federal role vis-a-vis family day care is its 
regulatory function. Although this role is related to federal funding 
policy, it can be considered separately , 

The federal day care regulations' stem from federal concern with fensur- 
ing some form of quality control, in the expenditure of public funds. The 
assumption is that homes ciomplying with the regulations will offer children 
a more developmentally sound environment and set of experiences. Although 
children in regulated homes may receive some relative advantage, the exist- 
ence and fiature of such an advantage have yet to be determined* Ricciuti 
(1976) stated: * 



* Generally, speaking, day care requirements need to be realistic ? 
in the sense of being reasonably 'attainable. by most concerned 
day care providers, rather than rigid and unattainable, especi-* 
ally if meeting a- particular requirement does nit by itself en- 
sure^high quality care or prevent possible adverse/ef facts . 

Enforcement of unrealistic requirements may,; in the case of family day 
care, have undesirable side effects, such as reducing the number of care- 
givers who are willing to take children or *enc our aging more caregivers to 
provide unregulated, care. Th£ nature and appropriateness of the FIDCR have 
been the subjects 'of . ma $6r research effort? in the past fe*f years, and new 
regulations have recently been proposed.. Continuing efforts to improve 
federal regulations is important, and data from the NDC^S should be useful 
in' this effort.* t 

Because federal funds go to homes serving Title IVft recipients that 
need not comply wi,th FIDCR and that may be unlicensed, federal concern with 
quality in -faufily day care cannot be limited Co concern with the regu- 
lations per se. Therefore, it is necessary to determine what experiences 
and environments, children encounter in a wife range of family day care 
homes* .Possibly many unregulated homes provide care of equal or higher 
quality than regulated homes. Emlen (1977) and Hall and Weiner._(l977) % 
found that unlicensed providers essehtially regulated themselves; in those , 
researchers 1 samples, child/ adult ratios were lower in unlicensed homes 

# 

than in licensed homes.. This is an area where the observation component of 
the NDCHS can provide important information by documenting the behavior of 
children and caregivers in a wide range of licensed day care homes in 
several geographical locations. 

Users of Family Day Care 

C N 

The question of who usesf family day care is a matter of some debate,, 
and descriptive data from the' NDCHS will be important in understanding 



* Dat$ from the study were used in revising federal regulations during the 
latter part of 1979. 
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this Issue. Schultze et al. (1972) reported that Black families tend to 
prefer cerite.r-based carp over family day care. A more recent review of use 
studies (Hill, 1977) stated that use patterns differ littl^ among ethnic^ 
groups. It is now believed that three major ethnic groups use family day 
cate — White non-Hispanic, Black non-Hispanic, and HispaniCs — and they are 
represented in this' stucfyV 

> 

The income level of users Is a^so subject to question, Schultze • 
'et al. (1972) reported that users are primarily low income / groups, but Hill 
(1977) reported that, use of and preference for family day care is not re- 
lated to family income. Howeyfir£, Hall and Weiner (1977) found that the use 
of fono&l (that is, regulated) care is positively related to the earnings 
of the jnothers. Most informal, /unregulated care consists of family day 
care homes (yirtually no unregulated centers exist), ,which suggests that 
mothers earning lower incomes tend -to use family day care* 

Moreover, parents' choice of mode of care is economically rational. 
They use informal or unregulated an$l nonmarket (free) care because it is 
less expeiS^ve than formal market modes (Hill, 1977). This aiso suggests 
that poor families woulS be more inclined to use draper family day care 

r 4 
than to use more expensive center care. However, some observers believe 

that higher income groups prefer family day care, especially for infants, 

because fct is more home-like, and that lower ij^omi 1 families seek the 

purported educational benefits of center care. It may be that a mix of * 

socioeconomic groups use family day care and that federal policy would 

affect no one group more than another. Parent data from the NDCHS may helj^ 

to clarify this issue. * i 

Regulatory Status of Homes Jjf 

One of the primary issues that guided and motivated the observation 
study was whether dJLffei^oces in caregiver and child behaviors are related 
to differences in'Mi^ regulatory states of family day care homes. Homes 
caft be categorized as (1) unregulated, (2) regulated^licensed or regis- / 
tered), and (3) sponsored. These catefipries are described below. 
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Unregulated Homes 

Unregulated homes are those that are not licensed or registered by a 
public agency. Unregulated "care, although illegal in many cases, is by far 
the most prevalent - form of family day care. Because unregulated aare is 
mot formally acknowledged or identified, it id* often established on an in- 
formal individual basi^ between the child's mother and the provider. Many 
caregivers are not licensed or registered purely %ecause they are ignorant 
of the necessity. Others choose to avoid the bureaucratic problems often 
associated with licensing or registering. A survey by Westinglpuse/Westat 
(197L) estimated that unlicensed care constituted 90% of all day care ar- 
rangements. The data describing these informal arrangements a^g few be-, 
cause unlicensed providers are difficult to Identify and contact. 

Hall and Weiner (I97l{ f reporting on an intensive study of the child 
care markets in Denver and Seattle, presented a large amount of information 
on both licensed and unlicensed care. Regulated and unregulated providers 
perceive their role similarly. Ninety-otrer^percent of the unlicensed family 
day care home providers in Seattle Stated that they were providing custo- 
dial ^are, and 9% said they were providing educational-developmental care. 
Seventy-eight percent of the licensed providers in Seattle said they were 
providing custodial care, and 20% said they provided educational- 
developmental c#re. The figures for licensed care in Denver are identical, 
but 81% Of the unlicensed, caregivers in Denver "said that they provided 
custodial care and 17% said they provided educational-developmental care. 
Like Emlen (1977), Hall and Weiner found that child/adult ratios were lower 
in unlicensed than in licensed homes. 

^ Regulated Homes: Licensed or Registered 

• In the case of licensed care, the caregiver has been licensed by a 
state, county, or local government agency such as a state department of 
human resources, a county board of health, or'a local child care coordi- 
nating council* Nationally, licensing procedures and criteria vary con- 
siderably, but most licensing standards concern group composition and basic 
health and safety measured. Local officials visit the homes to review the 
health and safety of the environment. 
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In some areas, registration of homes is being tried as atx alternative 
to licensing. Caregivers must notify officials that thej^are providing 
child care, but it is not mandatory that Homes.be visited and evaluated. 
This less expensive form of monitoring ma^enafole caregivers to benefit 
from official referrals yet save the public the cost of enforcing * quality 
standards. Some opponents of registration Believe that the quality of 
care in homes will decline without monitoring. 

A study in Michigan (Bureau of Regulatory Services, 1977) revealed 

<* 

that registration increased the number of homes that were reached compared 

ft * 
with the number that had been reached by licensing. It was believed that 

\ A 
registration coulm increase the number of regulated homes by 62% without 

increasing public/cost. Caregivers found registration a more palatable 
method than licensing because they had to conform to fewer rules. 

Researchers in Texas (Lounsbury & Lounsbury, 1977) reported a similar 
increase in the number of homes regulated and a decrease in costs when 
registration rather than licensing was adopted. Registered homes were 
found to conform to state standards voluntarily; 92% of the homes had five 
or fewer violations. 

A review of research on licensing (Lounsbury fir Lounsbury, 1977) re- 
ported the following: (1) licensing officials were sometimes unable to 
agree on whether to license a marginally acceptable caregiver, which im- 
plies that^ standards ate subjective and that many potentially substandard 
homes receive .licenses; (2) licensing officials who were consultants to 
caregivers were often more lenient in applying standards; and (3) some fr 
licensed caregivers and parents who used t licensed care tended to prefer 
licensing to registration, perhaps because of the greater amount of moni- 
toring. 



Sponsored or Network Homes 

The ^omes that mahy consider to be of highest quality, are those that 
belong to netWQrks or sponsored organizations. These are groups of li- 
censed caregivers whose organization provides them with referrals and 
training or ancillary child support services. Many of these networks oper- 
ate on the assumption that, although exactly what constitutes quality in 
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family <fcy cara is not known, provision of training and technical assist- 
ance to caregivers undoubtedly will improve the quality of care. Some 
networks have been started by researchers , some by community agencies or 

- colleges! and some by the providers themselves* 

Research projects in family day care by Sale (1972), Emlen (1977), and 
Colbert and Enos (l9?8) have indicated that family day caregivers welcome 
and benefit from the training and exchange of information with their peers 
that sponsorship and organization afford* The caregivers in Sale's proj- 
ect, for, example, developed an organization that continued to operate after 
the research ended. Sale reported that networks of caregivers seem to be 
most effective when the caregivers themselves help determine the purpose of 
the group, generate the goals of their training sessions, and identify 
progtess toward those goals* Outside facilitators, however, are essential 
in helping caregivers formulate goals and in providing training. Estab- 
lishing sponsored networks of homes tended 'to increase the number a*nd type 
of services provided and to. enhance the caregiver 1 s perception of herself 

and her role, A by-product of the development of networks of homes is that 

f 

unlicensed ^aregivers often decide to seek a license, because the network 
makea^them aware of the legal necessity of tJeing liceiteed. 

Networks have been established independently in many states. As indi^ 
cated' above, one of , their major functions is provision of trainiif^and 

- tecjini.cal^ assistance, of£en through local community colleges. This offers 
a/ promising 'opportunity for federal policymakers to influence the quality 

'of f&pily day care. Funds for training and technical assistance might be 
provided to already existing networks or to demonstration programs that 
encourage formation of family day care networks. 

No previous research has compared caregiver and child behaviors in 
unregulated, regulated, and sponsored homes. Most studies have examined, 
only licensed homes because they are more accessible than unlicensed^omes . 
\ Little evidence has been* accumulated, therefore, to support the contention 

\£ha,t the regulatory or sponsorship status of the day care home represents 
important differences in child or adult behaviors occurring in that home. 
Th^' present study sheds some light on this issue. 

V 
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s Research on- Family Day Care 

The effect* of the regulatory status of homes on caregiver and Child 
behaviors wa^s only one of the research issues guiding the current study. 
Other issues concerned the effects of number and age mix of children, care- 
giver training or education, caregiver experience, cultural* and ethnic dif- 
ferences, and regional differences* This section 4s a review of previous 

K 

research bearing on these issues. 

Although' a fairly substantial amount of research has been conducted on 
family day care, most studies have been limited in sample size, number of 
variables , tor research design. Most have focused on a global comparison of 
different day care types — that is, centers, day care homes, or children's 
•wn Homes. No studies are as comprehensive as the NDCHS; for example, no 
previous studies have examined a nationally repiesentative ^sample of care- 
givers, varying in regulatory status, in number and age mix of children, or 
in training, education, and experience of the caregiver. 

Many researchers, however, have reported or described the nature of 
the, homes included in their studies in teno^ of these central variables* 
Table 1 sommarizes the characteristics of homes studied in previous re- 
search and shows how homes in the NDfHS compare., Past studies yield some 
important information relevant to the current study. They are discussed in 
terms of the information they offer on caregiver behavior and on child 
behavior. — 

Caregiver Behavior 

Despite, the generally recognized imf>ortance of caregiver character- 
istics, relatively few studies have specifically focused on caregiver be- 
haviors and attitudes. Most studies have addressed effects of family day 
care on children, and description of caregiver variablea has often been 
secondary. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDIES OF FAMILY DAY CARE 
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Prescott (1973) compare^ 12 family day careJiQBiaJ with 7 closed- and 7 
opett-structure^enters and 14 halfway nursery school/own home combina- 
tions. The family day care homes ' tfere part of the. Sale sponsorship proj- 
ect,* Individual children in family day care and own-home care were ob- 
served -to receive more adult facilitation or "instigation" (i.e., input ^ . 
that suggests or elaborates) than chJJLdren in either form of center care. 
Individual children in closed centers received more "pressure" from adults; 
nexr highest was family day care, followed by open centers, and finally 
nursery school/homes. • y 

More adult intervention to end activities occurred in center care than 
in family day care or nursery school-home care. On the average, children 
in family day care received the greatest ^mount of adult input of both 
types (instigation and pressure). Adults thus seemed be more accessible 
to chiJWren in home-based care than in centers. Presdott concluded that: 

... family day. care and nursery school-home care present 
markedly similar profiles. Adults fn both home-ba^ed settings - 
were more available to children than in group [center] care; 
opportunities for the child to make choices and t^J aontrol the / 
environment were markedly higher than in * group care. Supports 
for self-esteem appeared high. * 

* Opportunities for cognitive engagement did/not appear to be 
lower in family day care than in open-srfructure group care, 
although adult input toward this* goal may be somewhat less. 
Nursery school-home care appeared to provide for maximum 
individualization and for some what more cognitive input than 
family'day care. (p. 7) 

Cochran (1977) studied children aged 12 to 18 months in Sweden; 60 
were in day care centers, 34 were 'in their own homes, and 26 were in family 
day care homes. The groups of children were matched on a number of demo- 
graphic variables and on positive attitude of parents toward , day cifre. Day 
tare homes in Sweden cannot be considered comparable & those in tfiiis coun- 
try because a strong public *siipport system for da£ care exists there. 
Nonetheless, the results are of interest. Significant differences in the 



* Sale (1972) describes 22 family day care homes included in the project, 
but Prescatt (1973) does not identify which of these 22 were included in 
her sample of 12%- Thus, these homes cannot be described. 
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number of overall caregiver-child interactions emerged in this study; in^'50 
minutes of observation, 50 interactions between caregiver and children oc- 
curred in. own homes, 49 in <f amily ,day care homes, and 32 in centers. Care- 
givers in the twosome settings engaged in significantly more teaching," 
supervising, and "do's" and "don't's" than did center caregivers. Family 
day caregivers tended to be slightly, higher than ;own-home caregivers in all 
caregiver behaviors except the "don't." Cochran (1977) concludes „ that 
there were "more instances where negative sanctions were appl^ed^ in the 
homes than in the centers, and these instances often involved tHje exploring 
by the home or day home child of no-no's not available to children in the 
centers" (p. 2). 

> 

Howes and Rubenstein (1978) observed 40 19-mont|i-old toddlers, hklf in 
licensed centers *and half in licensed family day care and all in the same 
geographical area. Four factors of caregiver behavior were assessed: 
skillful caretaking, restrictive and negative behavior, negative respon- 
siveness to toddler demands, and positive responsiveness to sharing apd 
toddler vocalization. Only restrictive and negative behavior were signi- 
ficantly different between the groups. Family day caregivers were higher 
than center caregivers on reprimands, negative responses to positive bids, 
and ignoring of positive bids. The authors point out, bowever, that the 
percentage of the total observational period spent in such negative be- 
haviors was minimal despite significant ^group differences. 

Rodriguez and Hignett (1976) studied caregiver behaviors in sponsored 
homes. By means of interviews and observations of caregiver behavior, they 
determined that the following variables were indicative^ of high-quality 
care according to the clinical expertise _of^ the interviewer: motivation; 
ability to see individual differences in children; attitude toward maternal 
separation, discipline, weaning, toilet training, and children of different 
racial and ethnic backgrounds; and ab^lit^ to cooperate with agency admin- 
istrators and parents. * 

In the Pennsylvania Study (Meters, 1972), ratings and frequency counts 
of observed caregiver behavior in approximately 160 licensed homes were re- 
ported.. Verbal and physical contact between caregivers and childreji were 
rated, and more homes were rated high on physical contact than on verbal 
contact. Fifty-one percent of the caregivers were r^ted as spending almost 

i • • • * 

* 
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all their time with children, and 16% yere rated as spending more time with 
things than with chilcjren. . Caregivers were rated for the number of^'do's" 
and "don't's" they used. In 63% of the homes, the number of rules imposed 
on the use of material was rated as minimal. More rules were imposed on 
behaviors: 25% of the homes were rated as high in imposition of rales , 29% 
as* moderate, and 45% as minimal. In 37% of the homes, caregivers were 
rated as doing little to^encourage exploration and curiQsity. In fact, 
/ preplanned educational or play activities were the exception, not the rule, 
and television watching was the most frequently observed activity. 

One additional study in progress warrants mention ^bere. Researchers 
in the Stanford-Boys towi? Day die Study collected longitudinal data on 
about 200 children, 12 to 24 months old. Data included both pre- and 
post-outcomfe measures and observational measures on family and center day 
care and home-reared groups^ The following caregiver behaviors were 
observed: attempts to comfort; comforts; redirects^ no response; negative 
Response; hostile; proximity to child; caregiving; management; 
play/ instruction; approaches; negative, neutral, and positive physical and 
verbal behavior; and smiles. <Qne central focus of the study is to identify 
relationships between caregiver or child behaviors and pre/post changes in 
* development^^variables . Day care homes in the sample include sponsored, 
licensed, and unlicensed homes, and caregivers come from a, range of ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds. It ^will be interesting tb compare findings from 
this study with findings from the NDCHS since the independent variables are 
similar in the studies. ^ 

In summary, a few trends in observed anp reported behavior? of care- 
givers can be tentatively identified- First^ family caregivers ap^eai* to 
be more restrictive and directives in their* behavior than most center care^^ 
givers. Cochran reported that' in this respect they resembled children's 
mothers, whereas Prescott's study showed that own-home care was lower in 
"pressure** behavior. (Howes and Rubenstein reported others' <fifta that % ^ 
showed children's mothers wtfre much higher in restrictive behaviors than 
either type of caregiver.) 

Second, family caregiver^ seem to beliighly involved with the children 
in their care. Several studies reported that interactions between care- 
giver and child occurred more frequently in family care" than £n center day ' 
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care, and Peters found that 51% of the caregivers in his sample spent al- 
most all their tine witji children. 

Third; caregivers do not appear to devote much of their time with the 
children to educational jor^d eve lopmental activities. (This conclusion is 
also supported by studies described in Tucker, n.d.) Hall and Weiner (1977) 
repdrted .that family caregivers^ described themselves as offering primarily 
custodial care, Carew (1978) found that more of the language mastery 
'experiences at the child's own home came from educational television and 
that language mastery experiences in the day care center were three times 
more likely to involve the caregiver. If children appear to spentf a good 
deal of time at family day care homes watching television (Peters, 1973), 
it-may be that in r6 8 ar( i family day care does resemble own-home care. 

Although there ;Ls no conclusive evidence that family day care pro- 
viders resemble children's own mothers more closely than they resemble 
center caregivers, studies of mothers 1 behavior have uncovered important 
dimensions that should be included in studies of caregiver behavior. For 
example, in home observational ^studies on 1- and 2-year-olds, 
Clarke-Stewart (1973) reported that the mother's role in providing cogni- 
tive and language stimulation critically affected the chfj^s cognitive and 
language development. Similarly, her social responsiveness to the child, 
the social guidance she exerted, and her warmth and affection were posi- 
tively related to the child's social and emotional development. 

Two -studies by Carew et al. (1976b, 1977), provide similar results. 
In one, Carew observed the experiences of individual children, 12 to 34 
months old, in their own homes. In the other, Carew et al., observed' the 
experiences of individual childret), aged 18 to 34 months, in the day care 
centers they attended* In both studies, the behavior of caregivers 
(whether mothers ,or teachers) in providing intellectual" and language stimu- 
lation and guiding the child's "intellectually valuable** activities was 
found to be, highly correlated with the children's Stanford Binet test / 
scores at age three* In fact, activities in which caregivers played this 
8timulating/structuring/participatiri£ role with the child were much more 
strongly telated to the child's latfer test scores than were activities in 
which ^the child provided his or her own intellectual stimulation (in inde- 
pendent play that did not involve the caregiver)* 

18 
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* Child Behavior 

The New. York Infant Day Care Study (NYIDCS) (Golden et al., 1978). 
compared 400 children aged 2 to 36 months in 31 f publicly and privately 
funded .nonprofit, licensed family and center care programs and in own-home 
care. Five comprehensive observational measures were used and three levels 
of analyses were to be undertaken. * * 

These researchers found that center care children were at an advan- 
tage, at least on measures of intellectual development. When assessed at 
18 months of age, the center care and family care groups had significantly /~ 
higher scores on the Bayley Scale? of Infant Development than did the 
home-reared group. Stanford Binet IQ was significantly higher for 
36-month-old center care children than for a family day car* comparison 
group of children. Cognitive differences were seen only in the results of 
standardized tests and not in naturalistic observations. It may be that ■ 
center care prepares children better academically (i.e., test-taking 
readjlness/than does family day care, ^t real cognitive differences may 

» 

not exist. • 

The NtlDCS sample was predominantly lower income (less than 10% could 
be considered laiddle income). Carew (1978) reported a similar conclusion 
for her study of middle income, home-reared children compared with center 
care children. She stated: 

It seems that for these middle class children, thV fiddle class \ 
day care center may be an intellectually pore stimulating envi- 
ronment than the middle, class home, at least in the sense of 
providing precisely the kind of experiences that promote per- 
formanbe on traditional competence tests, (p. 128) ~* 
** 

'Children in center care ha^ other advantages, according to Golden 
et alJ Nutrition, safety, and health care were significantly better in 
centers. Variation among .children within the family day 'care group (e„g., 
between licensed and unlicensed) was not examined. 

AntSther^8tudy showed that center care children outperformed family day 
care children on motor and conceptual developmental variables (Vroegh, 
1976). Twelve- to 36-mo'nth-old children from a predominantly lower income 
background were rated every 6 months for 18 months. Home day care children 
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were rated higher in being compliant and likeable, but no differences were 
seen in ratings of attention-curiosity, perseverance, and activity. 

Other studies have focused primarily on measures of child behavior 
other than performance on standardized tests. Usin^ an observational in- 
strument, the Day Care Environmental Inventory, Prescott (1973) fjfind that 
children in day care horned rated better than those in open- an^^sflfced-^ 



structure center care and in nursery school-home care on reviving help, 
tactile-sensory exploring, and total "thrusting," which includes physical 
activity, giving orders and options, and aggressive and playful intrusion. 
They were lowest of all grpups in meeting expectations, receiving pain, 
frustration, or total rejection, tentative behavigrs, and not attending to 
external stimuli. Children in family day care more closely resembled chil- 
dren in the nursery school-home care group than children in 'centers in. 11 
of 18 observed child behaviors,* > 



ntal ^ 
sure 



Cochran (1977) assessed 12-month-old toddlers on the Griffiths Me 
Development Scale (GMDS) in a semistructured situation designed to mea 
attachment to their mothters and with observational measures. Children in . 
the .home-reared group 'and in day care homes did better than center-based 

children only on "the hearing-and-speech subscale of the GMDS, and there 

i 

were no dif ferences^ on the separation/attachment measure* 

Observational measures of child interactions with caregivers and of 
experiences showed three activities that significantly distinguished. the 
three settings. In both* hQme settiflfes, children engaged significantly more 
often in exploring and being carried by an adult, v whereas center-based 
children were more often observed in play. Of «aregiver-child interac- 
tions, children in both home settings were more likely than center children 
to be engaged in cognitive-verjbal, t exploring*, and play interactions with 
caregivers. As in the Prescott study, family day care children more 



Totql rejecting, actively rejecting, thrusting, meeting expectations, 
receiving help, receiving frustration/ rejection, not attending to exter- 
nal stimuli, exhibiting tentative^B^havior, ignoring intrusion, direct- 
ing attention to children, and total integrating. 

Belsky and Steinberg (1978) reported that Feine (n.d.) also found family 
day care children had mpre sophisticated vocalization than did day care 
center children. Peine suggested this resulted from moye adult-child 
interaction in the day care homes. 



Closely resembled own-home care children, except" that in this case own-home 
children engaged more actively in exploring than did day care home chil- 
dren. 

Lippman and Grote(1974) compared the cooperative behavior of 198 
4-year-olds in day care centers, day care homes, and own homes. They. found 
that children reared in their .own homes were more likely to cooperate than 
thq8e_iji--the other two gtoups. This finding relates to that of 'Schwarz 
et al. (1974) that day care children tended to be "more aggressive and 
. active and less cooperative on the whole than children reared in their own 
homes. However, Meyer (1977) suggested that day care raises the activity 
level of children across a range of behaviors, and aggression is only one 
of them. 

Howes and Rubenstein (1978) studied tiddlers 1 behavior in centers and 
family day care homes and isolated five factors of child behavipr: posi- 
tive social skills, dependent behaviors, high positive affect and adult 
imitation, negative affect, and violation of adult standards % There was 1 
only one significant difference: toddlers in family day care were higher 
in positive social skills. They had higher frequencies of spontaneous 
_talk and responsive talk and a higher proportion of- contingent talk. The 
groups differed little in peer interactions. 

In summary, children in family day care apparently do less wel^l than 
"center children on standardized tests of intellectual development. Observ- 
ational measures, however, suggest that family day care children benefit 
from greaterAnvolvement with caregivers and are, more verbal and socially 
'skilled than center care children. Family day care children tend to 
resemble home-reared children on some of these variables. Because the 
samples in these studies were not randomly assigned to type of care, how^ 
ever, we * cannot determine whether these effects are attributable to the 
type of care (i.e., centers, family day care, or own home) or to naturally 
occurring selection processes. Tfiat is r a different type of family may 
choose to use family day care, and thus children in day care homes would 
not be comparable to children in # day care centers. Consequently, these 
findings must be considered tentative. 

y ... — » 
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Because these studies have been concerned* primarily with the compari- 
son^-tfi children in different day care types (centers, f amily* dayv^arg, and 
owi^ homes), they have provided very little information on the effects of 
variation within family day care homes on the child, on the caregiver, or 
on ethnic and regional differences that are ,of interest in the current 
study. Moreover^ not enough comparative studies of licensed and jjnlicensed 
family <J*y care hav&) been performed to draw any conclusions about the 
effects of regulatory status* The NDCHS will help clarify these issues* 

The studies of caregiver and child behaviors reviewed, here haye 
yielded useful information on family day care and haye. helped idetrtify di- 
mensions* for study, but* they do not help in determining the components of 
family day care that have an effect on behaviors. The descriptions of the 
homes in these studies demonstrate that day care homes v&ry tremendously* 
Family day caxe should not be considered a homogeneous variable* 'Ar^ 
in-depth analysis of the effects of various coafeionents and characteristics 
of day care homes is needed* The NDCHS is mBkox step in that direction. 
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Ill SELECTION ,OF VARIABLES 



This chapter presents the rationale f<fb our selection of caregiver and 
child variables that were used t^describe the homes tn'^fhe observation 
component of the NDCHS* * The SRI st^f attempted to select the"most signif- 
icant variables from the literature on day care and chilfl development. The 
research discussed in Chapter II si^gests that most family day care is more 
like own-home care than it is like center care. However, some sponsored, or 
ae^work homes appear to be somewhat 'like mini day care centers. Thus, a 
wicU range ofcaregiver and child variables must be included to describe 

family day care adequately; The variables* discussed in this chapter 

y r V 

originated from the relevant literature. In particular, we focused on 

s 

studies of own-home and family day care .^Previous experience in observing 
day care homes and preschools also guided the variable selection process. 
-Because our responsibility was to describe family day care, the selection 
of behaviors for the NDCHS was limited to ■ those that were observable. 



Caregiver Variables * X 

In the studies of child care discussed in Chapter II, manyvof the re- 
searchers used similar variables to describe caregiver behavior. Although 
different names were assigned to the same variable from one study to 
another, the dimensions of behavior are similar. The.se variables are or- 
ganlzed into six dimensions shown in the columns of Table 2. For purposes 
of this study, careg^*fcr behavior is described in terms of what the care- 
giver does: . IJow, does she spend her time when dhildren are present? What 
is the socioemotional climate of the home? What activities does^she facil- 
itate and *frestrict? The variables we selected for the observation study 
are Tinted in the last row of the table. Because of the comprehensive 
nature* of this study, the NDCHS variables are. more extensive than those 
usei by other researchers who conducted similarly focused studies. The 
other studies, were either more general or werje focused o% particular dimen- 
sions of child care, but the NDCHS observation component requires a tange 
of yariables great enough to describe all caregiver and child behaviors 
found in family day care. 
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Table 2 

TAXONOMY OF CAREGIVER BEHAVIOR USED IN STUDIES OF CHILD CARE 



Author and 
Dace of Study 


Socloe Motional 
Behavior « 


* 

Teaching Behavior 


Participatory 
Behavior 


Helping 
Behavior , 


Facilitating 
Activities 


Nonlnvolvement 


Carew, Chan, & 
Hal far (1976b; 

Carew (1977. 
1978) 


c 

Restricts 


Teaches 

Joins In 
conversat ion 


^ 

Active 
paVt lclpatory 
Interaction 


Helps 


Facilitates 


Observes 


Clarke-Stewart 

(1973) 


Rejects 

Directs 

Is responsive 

Is effective In 

social behavior 
Has positive attitude 
Has positive esctlonsl 

expression 
Restricts 
Provides social 

st 1 mi la t ion 


Provides verbal 

stimulation 
Verbalness 
Referential speech 
Effectiveness of 

instrumental ^ 

speech 


r 


Gives toy 

Caretaklng 

Effectiveness 

of physical 

contact 


Stimulation with * 
materials 

Effectiveness of \ 
nt lmulat ion 
with materials 


looks at baby 


Colbert * tnos 
(1978) 


Social exchange 
Verbal control 
Punishes 

Positive and negative 

reinforcement 
Responsive 


Teaching skills 
Deaonstrat ion of 

activities 
Asking questions 
Correcting 


Plays 


Helps 


f r 


Ignores 

Does personal tasks 


Golden <1977) 


Technique control 

Enjoys child * 

Encourages child * 

Conforts 

bhowfc affection 

Responsive 

Assumes authority 

" I , 


9 

Teaches 

Provides cognitive 

environment 
Language 
jj Interest 




« 




1 


Howes 4 
1 Rubensteln* 
(1978) 


Restricts / 
Reprimands / 
Positive and 
negat lve 






Provides care 




Ignores bid 


Paten (1972) 


loposes rules 
la Involved with 

chl ldren 
Negative, positive 

requests" 1 


Explains reasons 

for fules 
t Praises, 

encourages 
Encourages 

explorat ion 
Has verbal contact 

with child 


• 




\ 

) 






» 

*Emphasl2es social 

rules 
Shows consideration 
Teacher approach 
Nurtures 

Expresses emotion 
Pressure* 
Shows pleasure, 

deli glit 
Proootes independence 
Promotes 

individuality 


Creativity 
Intt lgatlon 
Imparting 
* information 
Experimental ion 


* 




i 

\ 


lnac t lve 

*Sm 


si miord/ 
,\mbrt>n 

(forth* «.»ming) 


Negative, hostile 

Neutral 

Posit lvc 

smiles, conforts 
ProxiBlty, approach 
to child 


Directs., redirects 
Verbal 


Plays 






iwcs not respond 


ttH.hr hi 
(1977) 


Do's, Ddn'lM 
Dili tract ion 
Positive, negative* 

reinforcement 
Carry, comfort 


Teaches 

justification 




Help* 

It 




•Supervises 
Ignore* 


sRI MX.HS 


"IX) it" - direct* or 

gulden 
Proxoc ial 

Provides affection 
tusfurt , 
Expresses. 

Punitive affect 
Negat lve affect 
Control-total *9 
Control-danger 
Coittr«>l~ant 1 social 
strict control 
Interacts with baby' 
Interacts with school 
age child 


Teaches 

Convenes with 
child • 


Plays/ , 
part icipate* 


lU'lpH 

Physical nerd* 

t 

V 


language/ 

informal ion 
Structured fin*: 

motor play 
Dramatic play 
Exploratory fine 

motor play 
Cros»t motor play 
Music/dance 
Child helps with 

work 

TV 

I o 


Prepare* 
Supervises 

Talk's with other adults 

Housekeeping 

Recreation alone 

Out of room 

With child 

With babv 

With school 'aRe child 
* 
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^ Socioemotional Behavior 

The first^ dimensions presented in Table 2 evolve from the literature 
Qtt day care and child development. Child care advocates, parents, and re- % 
searchers generally agree about the importance of the affective climate of 
a home. Although persons from different cultural groups may not agree on 
the amount of firmness that is optimal or the amount of harsh control that 
is damaging, they do £gree that this dimension of day care homes needs to 
be studied,. Within this dimension,' SRI has selected variables that de- 
scribe a positive and nurturing environment as well as a negative, harsh, 

I 

or punishing environment. Comforting a child in distress, laughing 
joyfully, hugging, and giving positive support all contribute to the 
affective environment* 

The ways ^.n" which children are controlled also contribute to the cli- 
mate of the home. A caregiver* who is frequently harsh or punishing in her 
control of children creates a particular affective climate just as does the „ % . 
caregiver $who i8%irm and clear in giving directions and reasons for "do's" 
and "do^ts." ^The variables in the , SRI study that are included in this' 

category *pre: ^tgvides affection, provides comfort, expresses positive af- 

* * * 4- 1 * , \ *^ « 

feet, %ipr esses ne^tive^af feet, exerts harsh control, controls — "don' t do 

it" — dahCdirepts — "£o it" (which also includes "guides or suggests). 
Teaching Behavior . , , 

The amount of teaching that occurs in day care homes is also of prime 
interest to parents, child advocates, and researchers. The problem is how 
to identify the act of teaching. The natural teacher can use almost any 
event, to help children learn about their world. The caregiver can teach 
^child^en how to get along together, how to tie a shoe, h^a to ma}ce a bed, 
or t;he difference between long and short** For purposes of this study, SRI 
includes all events in which the caregiver tells or shows the child how to 

* , 4 

do something,, points out relationships, or encourages the use of language- j 
overall variable, teaching, is then evaluated for its frequency. 

** * * 

Participating Bqhavior ♦ 

Another way of being involved with children is through* playing and 
participating with thpn in dramatic play, £n games or putting a puzzle • 
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together, in swinging, or in any other activities.^ Social exchanges may 
take pl 30 ^ during the game or play, and the goal is not to teach the' child 
but rather to be companionafc^i However, these joint activities are socia- 
lizing in nature, and the child undoubtedly learns skills that educators 
consider to be important to growth and development. This study documents 
the extent to which caregivers play and converse with children, 

■ * 
Helping Behavior 

» 

Most young children require help from caregivers' to cope with their 

environment. Children 3 years old or younger are likely to need help with 

i 

dressing, toileting, eating, or getting up or down from chairs or beds. 

/ 1 

Older children may need help in opening jars, fixing toys, or tying shoes/ 
If physical needs are not met, children are likely to show distress. 

The amount of help caregivers provide must vary considerably. Some 
theorists suggest that children should be encouraged to help themselves as 
much as possible. If adults allow a bit of tension to exist, children are 
more likely to figure out, for example, how to open a stuck door or how to 
dress themselves. Ai the SRI study, -the amount of child self-help will be 
compared by age group with the amount of help the caregiver provides. 

Facilitating Activities 

Knowledge of the kind of activities caregivers provide to children in 
their care is essential to this study. The research reviewed in Chapter II 
leaves little doubt that the experiences children have, (or the lack of 
them) bear on their social/emotional, cognitive/ language^ and physical de- 
velopment. The, activities that caregivers provide or facilitate have been 
found to relate to the kind of cognitive, language, motor, and social sti- 
mulation children receive (Carew, 1977). The variables selected in tThis 
study provide information regarding materials that are presented for fine 
motor, grosfc motor, and exploratory play. Other variables indicate that 
provision is made for .such activities B8 dramatic play, music,* and dance. 
Some research suggests that children in day care homes spend considerable 
time watching television; thus , variable -has been selected to identify 
how frequently the Caregiver facilitates watching TV. 
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One set of child activities that occur in homes but not in centers are 
those related to housework, such as helping to w&sh dishes or to make sand-f 
wiches. Housework activLtes are among the companionable activites that 
family day care advocates believe prpvide the valuable home-like qualities 
children are likely to miss,, in day^ care centers. Thus, SRI selected a 
variable to show when the caregiver encourages children to assist in house- 
work . 

at 

*■ 

Noninvolvemenfr with Children 

£orae comparisons of family day carp have* indicated that home caregiv- 
ers spend more time alone than caregivers in Centers. The implication was 

j 

that the home caregivers .may therefore, provide a less stimulating environ- 
ment. However, a caregiver can provide Children with interesting activi- 
ties and continue her own activities^au^h ,as making beds, doing laundry, »or 
cleaning house . In "E^ii" atudy^ an examination was made of how much time 
caregivers spent in supervising or preparing for children's activites or 
doing housework. Other caregiver behaviors that may prevent the caregiver 
from interacting with children aj&e; talking wfth another adult, reading a 
book, or watching television alone* A set of variables has been selected 
for the study so that all such activities where the adult is not involved 
with children can be documented . 

Physical Environment — 

*» 

The physical environment that;- caregivers provide relates to children's 
physical well-being and to their growth and development, the safety, 
health, and activities of children are determined by the environment that 
the caregiver establishes. These 'environmental factors of homes are des- 
cribed in the SRI study* * y p * 

Safety t ^ 

The safety of children is of utmost importance to parents., policymak- 
ers, and child care advocates. One^of the principal characteristics that 
parents are reported to look for in a day care facility is safety of their 
children,. Thus, the physical environment of the day care home must provide 
safety measures appropriate ^to the ages of the children — for example, locks 

* #* « 
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on doors and gates, covers on electric outlets, gates on stairways, and 
poisons locked out of reach. 

Health 

The food a caregiver provides may represent two-thirds of the fpod 
intake of a child. Thus", the quality of the food children receive in day. 
care homes is important -to their growth and' development. Other aspects of 
health, such as care for sick children or protection of well children from 
exposure to sick children, are arrangements that are also of considerable 
importance to parents. * , 

i 

Activities /"Materia Is and Equipment 

7 

The physical environment that caregivers provide for children deter- * 
mines to a great extent the#type of activities that can occur. If play 
dough, '§and, or water or other fine motor exploratory* .materials are avail- 
able, children will have more opportunities to develop fine motor skills. 
If appropriate books arid ^choolj-like games are available, children are more ? 
likely to deyelop the associated skills. Available nfaterials need not be a 
elaborate; <4&r example, cardboard boxes can be used for playhouse equipment 
to encourage dtanfctic play. Pots and pans ?.an be stacking toys or'music&L 
instruments . The point is that children need to have as many' opportunities 
as possible to develop a wide range of skills. 



Child Variables 



Any study of family day carejmust include a description of child be- 
haviors that occur in tha^envirortment . "It critical to leam Whether 
children in family day care are growing and developing normally and whether 
they are behaving socially, cognitively, and physically in ways that would 

be cbnsidered appropriate to.* their age group. 

• * *■ 

The observation component of the NDCHS is intended to describe the 

wide range of child behavior likely to be foun4 in family 'day care homes. 

Child behaviors addressed in previous studies of child^eare a^C shown in 

» Table 3; the table is organized into areas of child development that are 

most often used in child development research. Findings from this study 

regarding how children spend their time will be compared where possible 



with those froa other studies - 



* 
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Tsble 3 

tkXDXQXi OF CHILD BEHAVIOR VARIABLES REPORTED IS STUDIES 



Studies 


Socioeaot iooal Deveiepoent 


Cognitive /Language Developaeat 


Physical/Motor Development 


Zocbrtn 
(1977) 

■ 


Play 

Social - positive 
Social - negetive 
Affection 
Purposef ulnae* 


Cognitive/verbal 
Exploration 
Basic cafe 


Cross aotor 

Being carried s 
\ 


Golden 
(1977) 

» 


Social interaction* 
Social rules 
Expressive 

Social /effective play 
Passive/aongoal 
Role/draaatlc play 
Affect (joy. distress) 

t 


Creat ive/construction 

Exploration 

Vocal behavior 

Language teaching 

Objects used 

Concept/class/abstract 

Pine aotor activity * 

Interest In learning situation 

School oriented 


Cross aotor sctivity 
Self-help 


love* and * 
fcubenstein 

(1978) 


Dependency 
Initiates talk. 
Responsive, talk 
Proportion contingent, talk 
Asks for something 

Shsres * 
Violates standsrds 

Positive effect and iai cation^ 
Negative effect 


- 


« 

■ ; S( 


>Te*COtt 

(1973) 


Thrusting behavior 
Aialess wandering 
Meets expectations 

Receives frustrstion. rejection) pais* 

Ignores intrusion 

Rejection 

Receives help 

Respond^ 

Tentative behavior 

Hot sttendtng to external stimuli 


Awareness of cognitive constraints 
Seal 1 suscle activity 


Tactile, sensory exploring 
■* large suscle activity 


Stanford 

£1980) 


Approach 
Hon involvement 
Solitary play 
Parallel play 
Interective play 
Negative - aggreaaion 

- criea 
Poaitive - smiles 


Verbal 
Seeks help 
Vetches 


Physical behavior 
Lata 


torcv. CUjn. 4 
U97ob) 

Urev, ) 

C1977. 1978) 




Intellectually valuable experiences, 
including^ ' 

- expressive, srtistic 

- perceptual, rpstiil, fine aotor 

- words, syabols, information 

- reasoning * ^ 


Fine aotor. structured 
Fine so:or. exploratory 


(19?J> ^ 


Attschaent < 

Social responsiveness ' 

looks at aother 

Positive emotional expression 

Positive involvement with mother 

Nags tive behavior 

Civcs Co •beber 

Responsiveness to sothcr 


Length of involveaent with objects 
Vsr 1 ety of toys pi eyed vi ch 
Play level 
Object permanence 
Object relatione 
Scheme development 

Language competence *V * * ' 
Vocalization 


Motor ''development 

A'f Ivf f v 1 *w*1 

/" 

r 


>RI SCDCHS 

r 


Prosocial 
Affection 
, Distress 
Attention seeking/dependency 
Antlsoc lal 

Controlled by caregiver 
Controls other young child 
Involved with caregiver 
Involved with other child 
Alone 
Hon! tors 


<» 

Language/ in format ion" 1 
Converses/ caregiver 
Convarsea/child 

Looking at book , 

Dramatic play 

Fine* motor atructured 

Pine motor exploratory 

t 


Cross aotor 

Physiol need ?^-*e if -help 
Physicsl needa/ccregiver 
Household work 
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The following subsections discuss the child behavior ^variables se- 
lected Jot observation and description in the observation component of. the 
NDCHS. They are grouped according to their relevance to children's socio- 
emoti^aaX, cognitive? ,and physical tootor development. Although the degree 
to which children in the NDCfiS have progressed in these domains is not 
assessed, the activities and interactions that migh\ be expected to enhance 
these behaviors are recorded . ^ 



Socioemotional Development 

The major impacts of day care on yourig children are likely to lie in 
the socioemotional domain. Day care exposes the child to a variety of 
novel social situations. Initially, an unfamiliar adult makes unfamiliar 

rules and requests wi*h whicV the child must comply. The child must learn 

# «■ 

to gdt along with other children and to ^hare toys, equipment, and the 
caregiver's attention. Through such experiences, the child can learn about 
his or her own needs and the needs of others. Learning to be aware of 
one f 8 own feelings and needs and the feelings ^and needs of others is essen- 
tial to developing satisfying relationships. 

Five clusters of children's social and emotional behaviors identif 
in the literature have been selected for examination; prosocial behavio 
affection, dependency, social involvement, and antisocial behavior. 

Prosody! Behavior 

"Prosocial behavior" refers to positive, socially oriented actions, 
including cooperation, sharing, generosity, helping, and other altruistic 
behavior. In recent years, developmental psychology has begun to devote 
significant attention to specific forms of prosocial behavior, such as 
Sharing and helping. (A review is provided by Bryan and London, 1970) . 

Cooperation and generosity are personality traits, specif ically desired 
and encouraged by many parents and caregivers, largely NbeacuSe such traits 
are intrinsically valued as developmental goals but in tart also because 
these traits facilitate management oi children and reduce conflict. ' Pro- 
social behavior is assessed in the NDCHS. 
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Affection 'J - 

Affection includes those behaviors that express a warm or loving rela- 
tionship with the caregiver and other children. Affection is considered^ an 
index of the child's emotional ad justmenfand happiness in the family day 
care home. The child's affecfioi) has also been considered indicative of 
the*health of the,child f s attachment relationships. A comfortable attach- 
ment to a primary caregiver is essential so that a* child feels safe to move 
freely ajid explore his or her^environment . 

Dependency 

Dependency primarily refers to the child's tendency, to seek emotional 
support from adults and their help with, tasks- Dependency is part. of a 
virtually universal development process that starts with the strong" attach- 
ment of th^ infant to a primary caregiver, typically the mother (Bowlby, 
J.969). Most cultures appiy v sk»me form of "socialization pressure" to chan- 
nel the earliest expressions of dependency (e.g.^ physical clinging) into % 
moire mature forms of social behavior (Whiting & Child, 1953.) In Western 

culture,, parent's begin socializing 'their children for independence early 

* 

as their second year. 

Between the ages of 2 and 4 or 5, the attachment-dependency phenomenon 
undergoes rapid differentiation. The universal phenomenon of attachment 
gives way to more specif ic- clusters of behavior that can appropriately be 
labeled "dependent/" Fpr children in day care settings, scAe dependent , 
behaviors decrease significantly over'the specified age r^ige (e.g., cling- 
ing to adults and overtly seeking affection or attentijyh from adults), 
while other behaviors increase (e.g*. , seeking attention or approval from 
other child^rf) (Heathers, 1955* Sears et al. , 1965). A highly dependent 
2-year-old is^'likely to manifest his .or hep~n*£d for nurturance by follow- 
ing or clinging, whereas. a highly dependent 5-year-old is most likely to 
seek reassurance and attention* In the NDCHS, the amount of attention ^ 
seeking and independent play that children exhibit is an indicator; of 
dependency. Variations in dependency behavior between 1- and 2-year olds 
and 3- and 4-year olds are of interest. 
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Involvement / 

One kind of involvement is social involvement, which refers to the 
child's interaction with adults and other children, simgly or^iri groups. 
The cluster 4.8 similar to what Schaefer (1975) has termed "extraversion, M 
the child's attempts to be with and play with others, to make friends, and 
to seek out activities with peers. Social involvement is an index of the 
individual child's friendliness and ease in social situations. This can be 
assessed by the number of conversations he or she has with adults and chil- 
dren and the amount of time he or she spends involved with other children, 
watching or monitoring activities, or in isolation. Another type of % in- 
volvement can be with materials, A child may be fully engrossed in a puz- 
zle or drawing a picture t alone. It is interesting to, compare the time that 

children spend involved with other persons and materials with time spent 

♦ 

just watching others-or notLlnyolved, In the NDCHS, involvement is an 
index of the child's comfort in the day care environment, as well as of his 
or her willingness to participate and enjoy participating in the activities 
of the home. - s * 

Antisocial Behavior 

The term "antisocial" is used to cover alL hostile and negative be- 
havior toward other children and adults, including but not limited to 
physical attack. It is also used to cove^ destruction #or violent handling' 
of property^such as breaking, -kicking, or throwing toys. Other indicators 
are the amount of distress shown by children in the home. 

The amount and kind of antisocial behavior that is acceptable varies 
widely from culture to culture. However, all cultures impose controls on 
some aggressive impulses, allowing aggression to be expressed Only toward 
specified individuals in specified circumstances (e,g., self-defense, war- 
fare, or revenge for specific offenses). Whiting and Ch£ld 4 (1953, Ch, 4) 
surveyed the broad spectrum of socialization practices directed at control- 

ling aggression irt a large sample of non-Western cultures. Similarly, 

t* £ 

racial and socioeconomic subcultures in U,S, society may d±f££s markedly in 

\ s<p 

the degree of aggression they permit among children and in the ways in 
which they allow aggression to»be expressed; however, some form of control 
is virtually universal. Antisocial behavior and distress are assessed in 
the NDCHS. i 
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Cognitive Development 

N Parents A caregivers, policymakers, and child care researchers agree 'on 
the great importance for young children to develop their intellectual capa^, 
cities to the fullest and perform with competence on problems presented by 
sofciety. The cognitive development dimension includes language, problem 
solving, and exploration. 

J Language 

Most child development expert agree that language is closely related 
' to cognitive development. Language refers to the speech the child listens 
to, understands, and expresses. The following principles of cognitive de- 
velopment have gained increasing acceptance in early childhood literature 
(Andersson, 1969; John & Horner, 1971; Thonis, 1973; Litsinger , \973) : 

o Language is related to the intellectual development of 
the child. ■ ^ 

o Oral language grows out of a variety of experiences and 
* opportunities to Hear, comprehend, and speak. 

o Language plays* a critical role in a chlfd's ordering^ process, , 
particularly in his or her early ye^rs. 

The sequence* of a child's language development begins with experience 
(something he or she enjoys and wants to hear and talk about), progresses 
* to talking and exchanging ideas and feelings x and then moves to increased 
• ability to express himself or^hel^Lel^ well (an important sequence in de- 
veloping readiness *for reading). The assumption made is that active verbal 
participation is first an important dependent variable '(resulting from 
experience and the opporunity to talk) and then an independent variable 
'(leading to skill in expression). An assessment of a child's -verbal parti- 
cipation is most meaningful when conducted in a naturalistic setting. 

There is eyidence that a child's ability to express himself or herself 

i 

verbally deduces his or her frustration and level of aggression (Emmerich, 
1966; Feshbach, ^1969). 

Strickland, Loban, and Hunt (Dixon, 1967) emphasize the interdepend- 
ence of language usage and social emotional development of the child. t . They 
claim th^t the young child's most, efficient and m&iningful learning occurs 
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under the necessities and pleasures Of daily living* Among the factors 
that Strickland et al. identify as affecting language development are the 
amount, variety, and quality of language heard and used during the day; the 
variety of experience including v nonthreatening, self -enhancing interactions 
with others; the opportunity to verbalize such experience; and encourage- 
ment of and opportunity for self-expression in language and through drama- 
tic play or storytelling. The .child's use of language and conversation is 
documented in the NDCHS. - * ^* 



Problem Solving v ^ 

As important as language is, children also benefit from prqblem situa- 
tions presented through visual images and actions or play. Otherwise, they 
may become overly dependent on language (Kagan, 1971). Observation of the 
young child at play will "reveal increasingly mature types of play and open- 
ended problem solving as the child grows older (Hartley, 1952). The child^ 
progresses from simple, individual play at 2-years-old to increasingly 
social play at 3 to dramatization at 4. Other types of problem-solving are 
related, to structured materials, e.g., stringing beads or working a puzzle. 
(The child, has to figure ,out the one correct way to do it.) The extent to 
which these types of activities occur is assessed in the NDCHS. 

Exploration 

. Generation of ideas and evaluation are also important components of / 
cognition. Children ar§ more likely to generate ideas and make discoveries 
in environments where caregivers provide a wide range of exploratory ma- 
terials. These materials may, be associated with fine motor or gross mQto^ 
development as well as cognitive development. Activities such as dramatic 

i 

play, dance, susing play dough, or painting a picture offer opportunities to 
be creative as well as to develop fine motor skills. Although one pannot 
tell whether children do generate ideps, one can assess whether they engage* 
in exploratory activities. The activities in which childrett engage are 
documented in the NDCHS. 
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PhysicaL and Motor Development t 

Development of fine and gross motor skills is related to the child's 
total growth. The day care setting places children in the position of con- 
stantly comparing themselve^and being compared with their peers. Thus, 
they rate themselves as stronger or weaker, more skilled or^Less skilled, 
fully equipped or handicapped, and attractive or not attractive in compar- 
ison with^/fcther children. TheN^nc/uragement, acceptance, and reinforcem^t^ 
that cfcQdren are given for their efforts to increase their motor coordin^i- 
tion will be reflected* in their skill and attitude. Solley and Murphy l 



(1960) emphasize the relationship between gross motor experience? and 
perceptual^mator development. Prescott (1957) reports that concepts of I 
self and readiness to attempt physical activities are profoundly influence^/ 
by the condition of the child's body and the kinds of skills he or she h>£- 
^ developed in using his or her body. ^ 

Motor skills are often thought of in terms of gross motor and fine ^ 
motor skills. Included in fine motor skills are practical s^lfrhelp . 
skills. - / ' 

X 

Gross Motor * , 

Gross motor development refers to the development of large muscles 
^ ' such as those used to walk, run, climb, throw, or pull. ^The development of 
these muscles requires healthy bodies and opportunities to develop and use 
these muscles—riding tricycles, running, throwing balls. The child's in- 
volvement in gross motor activities is documented in the NDCHS. - 

Fine Motor ^ ****** 

Fine motor development refers to development of sniall muscles puch as 
those used to mix dough, Complete a puzzle, or paint a picture. These ac- 
tivities require hand-eye coordination and are clearly telated to concept 
tual development. 6arew (1976a) 'separates these activities into fine motor 
structured and fine motor exploratory. , Examples of fine motor structured — 
activities .are stripging beads or working a puzzle. Such activities have a 
definite structure with which the child must conform. To worfe a puzzle, a 
child must understand spatial relationships' to 3ee that a piece of puzzle 
, 1 fits into a* particular ^pacel Exploratory activities that require the use % 
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of fine riWcles and hand-fcye coordination include using play dough, water 
and s^nd'and finger painting* While tfie small muscles are being used in 
these activities, the ctoild also has the opportunity fco learn about 
texture, volume, and mass, ~ * . ^ 



• , ftelf-Help 

Self-help refers to children helping themselves with physical needs 
(dressing oj/^feeding or toileting) and with helping do f some household.* 
chores (pick up toys, make beds, or set T}ie tablp) • The rationale for 
encouraging self-help is elaborated in the section on carrfgtvtfr variables 
The ^ttent to which children Chelp themselves or are helped by caregivers 
assessed in the NDCHS. 




) 
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I.V DEVELOPMENT OF ^INSTRUMENTS 

/ • • • 

chapter describes tfte review and development process that 
ocdSBfc during Phases I, II, and III of this study. The selection an* 
deyfelopment of instruments occurred ^rijjarily during Phase I. The instru- 
ments developed and prfetestecj* during Phase I were then revised for use in 
Phase II and further refilled for use in Phase III* The conceptual frame- 
work for the instruments is presented iji the section describing the Phase I 
development. Only specific revisions to the Phase I basic instruments are 
discussed in the sections on Phases II and III, 

Phases and objectives are summarized* in Table k. 

Review and Selection of Instruments 

~ % 

*Once the caregi^lr and child, behaviors wire selected for the observa- 
tion study, the netft task was to locate or develop instruments that could 
record' those terhaviors as they occurred in homes and quantify the extent to 
which they did occur. At the inception of- the NDCHS, the SRI staff and Dr, 
Jean C&rew conducted an extensive review of questionnaires, inventories, 
tests, and observation systems us&I by other child care researchers,. 

Tests, Scales, and Ipventoftes 

The search led to selection of several tests, .scales, and inventories 
that had thej^tential of being useful i\i the £tudy. The final selection 
was' mad& oft fche basis of recommendations from consultant^ to NDCHS, The 
candidate ins trum&ats ( that were field tested include: 

** " * 

o Bayley Scales of Infant Development 

o Denver Developmental Screening Tefet 

o McCarthy Scales of Children 1 s Abilities * 

o Pre-School Inventory 

o The Home Observation for Measurement of the Environment 

o Observation system*^ 

■of 

* . «i ^ 
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Table 4 

SUMMARY OF PHASES AND OBJECTIVES OF THE NATIONAL DAY CARE HOME STUDY OBSERVATION COMPONENT 

i 



Phaje 


Dates 


Site 


Primary Objectives 


Substudies Performed * * v 


T 
1 


A / 9 ft / 7 A— 
0/ Zo/ /O— 

9/30/77 


oan r rancisco 
Bay Area 
(N - 49) 


Review ana select lusuruucitLo 
Pretest — concentrated on developing observation 
system and training techniques. Revise bbservation 
system based on pretest. , 


I^J^jlab il i ty- study focused on possible bias 

of Black and. White, observers 

Validity (observer agreement with criterion^ 


II 


iO/Oi/77- 
3/31/78 


Los Angeles 
XN - 99) 

> 


Pilot study — one of three sites in major observation 
'Study. Test all procedures, including cooperation 
between contractors in site development an4 schedul- 
ing of homes. Pilot test revise^ observation ( 
instruments and training procedures, data management, 
and analysis. Refine instrument package an# site 
development procedures/ 


Reliability study focused on possible bias 
of Hispanic observers when contrasted with 
with non-HisDanic Black and non-Hispanic 
White observers * 

Validity (observer agreement wi£h criterion) 
Stability of caregiver behavior over 2 days 

"4 


III - 


4/01/78- 
11/17/78 


San Antonio 
and 

Philadelphia 
>b (N - 204) ^ 


Collect data for major observation study., Data used 
in final analysis. 

** 


Validity (observer agreement with criterion) 
Stability of, caregiver behavior: hour to hour, 
week to week, t and a*m. to p.m. 


IV 


11/18/78 




Write a report describing family day care and- summariz- 
ing activities of Phases I, II, and III. 
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Several criteria were used to assess the appropriateness of these in- 
strunents. Table 5 presents these criteria and the properties of the can- 
didate instrunents. Field tests were carried out in San Francisco Bay Area 
homes. Our experience in using the instruments is described below, as are* 
our decisions regarding their use. ^ 

Bayley Scales of Infant Development (BSID) 
The BSID is a psychometrically sound instrument that is, sensitive to 
small changes related to infants. Although it can be used with older chil- -.' 
dren, it is most appropriate for children in the 12- to 24-month age range; 
this' accounts for only a small ^sample of the children we wished to study in 
family day care. In addition, administration of the- BSIJ) poses problems of 
standardization in the homes. Many disruptions -occur in day care homes, 
even with the assignment of ' an additional staff member to care for the 
children not being tested by the BSID. Consequently, confidence in the 
test results cannot be assured. Furthermore, the time and cost required to 
train people to administer the test are excessive. * 

Denver Development Screening Test (DDST) 

The' DDST was developed for use with childr©o-.ifr jthe 12- to 54-month 
age range. -Training paraprof essionals to administer' the test and score the 
results- is relatively easy and' inexpensive. However, the DDST tias psycho- 
metric difficulties. .The-norming sample is nonrepresentative , and the 
norms are not applicable to children from lower socioeconomic groups. In 
addition, researchers have criticized its reliability, particularly for 
children under 4 years of age. • , ^-J^ 5 

McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities (MSCA) 

~> — * * 

The MSCA assesses a wide range of children's abilities and is easy to 

administer and score. However, it is only applicable to children over the 
■age^of 44 months, thereby eliminating a large number of children in day 
'care. Two testing sessions of^ 25^to 30 minutes each are required because 

of the length of the MSCA. A separate testing room is also needed for this 
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Taljle 5 

PSYCHOMETRIC AKD OTHER PROPERTIES OF INSTRUMENTS 



Criteria 


Bay ley 


DDST 


7 

KSCA 


PS1 




Play- Don 
Factory 


Play 
Village 


Cosssu n i ca t i on 


Readily available? 
Age range 


Yes * 
2-30 so 


Yes 


Yes ' 

50-102 do 


Yes 

36-72 so 


0-30 So i 
so 


' Yes 
12-54 do 


Yes 

12-54 so* 


Yes W 

45-5-72 co 


Norsing saople appropriate"* 
(age, SES t cultural; 

Adainlstration 
Average tiae* 
Response aode 
Needs caregiver A 


Yes 

4S-60 =in 
V/MT 

Yes " « 


Questionable 
15 sin 

v/m 

Yes 4 *Z 


Yes 

50 sin 
V/M 
: Yes * - r 


15 sin 
: **o 


Yes 

/ 

60 sin , 

V/M 

Ye* 


10 sin ' 
Verbal 
Yes , 


Yes 
- 20 sin 

v/tf-- 


Yes- /» 

10 sin 
Veroai 
Yes 


Training for adninist ration* 


Difficult 


SiWle 


Sisple 


Moderate 


Difficult 


Sisple 


Sisple f 


Sisple 


Scoring complexity* 


Sisple > 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Psychometric soundness 
Test-retest reliability 

c 


Mental .76.4% 
Motor 75. 3X 


© 

90-100% 


. . 77-V91 
,r . 


.83 


HA* 

* h 


HA 


HA 


HA 


Internal consistency \ 


Mental . 8 i- . 93 
Motor .68-. 92% 


SA 


. 70- . 96 


.82 


.44-. 89 


'NA 


HA 


HA 


Intcrobserver reliability 


Mental 89Z 
Motor 93X 


80-95% % 


HA 


( HA 


.90 ^ 


HA 


HA 


HA 


Validity estimates 


Mental * 57 


.73K92 


NA . * 


NA 


.28-. 56 . 


HA 


HA , 


HA 



Deterslned from results of pilot testing. 
*V/M - verUl/sotor, * 
*HA - not applicable. 
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instranent. The need for a testing room, poses two problems.' nonavailabil- 
ity of a 'separate room, in tony homes and unwillingness of ^Mldren to ac- 
company ^nd remain with the tester in a separate room for the f duration of 
the test. _ 

- • ' s ■ 

\ The Pre-School Inventory (PS1) 

The TSI was designed tC assess several different areas of the child's 
cognitive development such as language development, comprehension, and 
ability to follow directions. IJ also examines the child's familiarity 
with a number of objects and events that are generally cotoon to his or her 
world. It is satisfactory for use with children of 3 or 4 years of age. 
Although it is relatively easy to administer, the home* setting poses a 
problem in that several diffec-ent materials are^used by the child and, a 
child-sized table^^d cha^r are needed in a room separate from other 
children* 



The Home Observation' for Measurement of the Environment (HOME) N 

HOME, by Bettye Caldwell, is a measure of the quality of care the 
children receive from the caregiver, HOME assesses the emotional, social, 
and cognitive support that the caregiver provides the children. Specific- 
ally) the inventory assesses such caregiver behaviors as emotional and 
verbal responsivity, . involvement with the child,' avoidance of restriction 
and punishment, provision of appropriate play materials, provision for 
independence from adult control, and provision of a stimulating physical 
and language environment. These are variables of. interest to the study, 
but the categories are subjective .and extensive -training is required for 

, 4 — 

-administering the HOME. (The estimated time for training to administer is 
40 hours, distributed over a 2-week period). Also the inventory requires 
that the^ caregiver supply a great deal of information about the children 

that only parents might know* , 

/ » ' 

J 

Results of the Field Tests 

Results of the field testing of test and interview instruments were 

discussed with NDCHS consultants. None of the five instruments tried in 

the field tests was found to be acceptable. Test results led to two 
. 
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conclusions: (1) a comprehensive "pictSre of day care is mote likely to 

emerge when children and caregivers are described in their natural settings 

# * 

and (2) observations would be a more sensitive tool for gathering these 

data th&n would interviews or testa. • 

* 

The test and interview instruments examined had several formidable 
flaws. Nofte, except the DDST, was apptopriate for the total age range that 
we had selected to study. .Consistency in the instrument package was needed 
because it was necessary to make comparisons across homes and age grojgjps • 
A second problem arose from the fact that children in family day care homes 
are not likely to be familiar with school-like tasks, such as the tests 
represent. Several of the tests were normed using children in preschool * 
settings, Thusr, the testing situation itself may be a sour.ce of differ-' 
-ences in test scores. Furthermore, many hojnes do not have appropriate 
space for a tester to work, that is, a place where the child is not dis- 
tracted.** We considered renting vans and preparing them as standardized 
testing rooms, but cost factors and the /questionable practice of taking the 
child out of the home forced abandonment of this idea. 

Several of the developmental scales required the presence of the care- 
giver. This presented a problem because either the other children would be 
left alone during that time or another caregiver would be required* Some 
of these scales were meant to be administered to parents, and we discovered 
that caregivers could not answer all the items* This was especially true 
when the chi'ld was* a recent arrival in the honre* 

¥ Observations 

This/ was a descriptive study, not* an attempt to assess chiTd behavior 
as -outcomes of caregivers 1 programs. We became ^convinced after the fteld 
tests k of other'instrumentation that observations would provide the most 
accurate description of what was happening in family day care homes in 
terms of caregiver and child behaviors. 

/ 

At the time of the field tests, a thorough review of observation ^nstru 
mefSts used in studies of homes was conducted. The following criteria 
were established to guide the selection of observation instruments: 
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o The instruments must be able to record socioemotional, 
physical motor, #nd Cognitive behaviors. ** 

o The 'data must reflect free-f lowing , rapidly changing, and 

normally unstructured behaviors and activities found in homes. 

^fi The data must* describe principal activities and behaviors 

of caregivers and children between the ages of one and fiveN 
• years. 

v * o the instrument must reflect behaviors that occur in homes of 
different ethnic groups, % 

o The instrument must be able to be learned reliably by observers 
in a relatively short time* £ 

. The literature review and contacts with investigators engaged in 

pertinent research uncovered few observation instruments that satisfied 
• all these criteria; Observation instruments developed by the following 
investigators were examined: Caldwell (1966); Carew, Chan, and Half at 
(1976); Clarke-Stewart (1973, 1976); Eyerson and Ambron (unpublished); 
Golden (1973); Kagan, Kearsley, and Zelaszo (1976); Kessen, Feine, 
Clarke-Stewart, and. Starr (1975); Layzer and Goodson (1977, unpublished); 
4 Prescott (1973); Prescott-SRI (1976); and Ristau, Hamilt^, Blaney, and 
Smith (1976). 

♦ 

The instruments reviewed were helpful in suggesting categories, defi- 
nitions, and ways of solving various methodological difficulties, but none 
seemed precisely suited to the purposes of this study. In several cases, 
the procedures were simply, too complicated to enable us to train observers 
within the iimited time available. Jn othe^ cases, the ag.e-group for*which 
the instruments were developed did not match the age-group of this study. 
In still other cases, the contexts in which the observations were conducted 
were not similar enough to those of day care homes to be' applicable* Ulti- 
mately, therefore, we decided to modify instruments or develop new ones, 
drawingf ideas from the work of others, and to subject these instruments to 
rigorous testing', revision, and retesting during Phase I of the study. 
Four instruments were examined in greater depth to determine whether they 
could be modified appropriately. Several structured observations used in 
the National Day Care* Cost Effects Study were also examined. 
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Prescott/SRI Child-Focused Observation Instrument. 

The Prescott/SRI child-focused observation instrument was designed to 
record the behavior of 3- and 4-year-old children within the context of day 
care centers/ Four dimensions describe child initiation, thrustings, re- 
ceiving, and response. Vfithin these are 45 more discrete codes. In using 
the Prescott/SRI .instrument in local day care homes, we determined that 
what was needed was .an observation instrument that couldn focus ifiore 
directly on the caregiver and child Behaviors and interactions with a wide 
range of infant to school-age children. 

SRI Adult-Focus Presctteyl Observation ^ 

♦The SRI adult-focused observation instrument was designed primarily to 
record verbal interactions between adults and children in preschool set- 

9 

tings. Ft records who speaks to whom, the content of the interaction, and 
the affect. In local^pretests , we found that many of the actions of adults 
in homes are not verbal or interactive (e.g., they are doing household 
tasks, watching television, and the like), Thus, : this instrument is not 
particularly sensitive to the home environment. 

Cfolden f s Observation Instrument * — ^ 

The instrument Golden developed for use in New York City infant care 
studies has a wide range of categories and codes. Although it records both 
child* and adult behaviors, it is designed to observe the behavior of in- 
fants, and we had difficulty adopting it for older children, 

% » 
Caret's Observation Instrument 

*■ « 

The Carew. instrument was developed to record the behavior of children > 

12 to 33 months old. The observations consist of descriptions of the 

child's activities and of the human and physical environment insofar as 
« 

they play a role in these^ectivities, Carew also .documented personal 
contacts with the child^ recording how much time the mother or caregiver 
spent talking, teaching, scolding, praising, or, playing with him or her. 
With some modification, this instrument could be used with children up to 
schOtrtr^Sge. 
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^ Structured Situations 



A set of structured situations* was prepared to supplement the data 
$ collected in natural observations* The purpose of using structured situ- 
ations was to increase the opportunity for gathering data on behaviors that 
may occur infrequently or not at all during the observation period in the s 
natural setting of family day care. Carefully structured activities 
presented in each home introduce a uniform situation and- a set of variables 
that can be evaluated across all homes, ^ 



Two structured situations proposed for use had been field tested and 
used in*the National Day Care Cost Effects Study, With the Play Doh Fac- 
tory, the caregiver , is asked to teach the children how to 'use this new toy,- 
With the Hay Village, the caregiver is asked to present the new toy to the 
children, A third structured* situation was proposed that required the 
caregiver to show the children a book. These situations had the potential 
of promoting the following caregiver and child behaviors; teaching, con- 
trolling, directing, helping, participating, comforting, prosocial sharing, 
distress, positive affect, and negative affect. 

*. 

Recommendations of the NDCHS Consult ant Panel 

■ ^ * 

At the conclusion of the field studies and literature review, the 
NDCHS panel of consultants recommended that We develop a comprehensive ob- 
servation System that could record the behaviors pf caregivers and children 
in day care homes. They also suggested selection or development of a set 
of structured situations to assure some consistency of caregiver and child 
activities across homes, as v well as observations of fhe natural setting. 
Further, they reconmended that general descriptive data be collected that 
could not be captured by an objective observation system. These data were 
intetuied^t^4^scribe how the caregiver planned and managed her day; the 
health, safety, arfd^child equipment features of the home; and a judgment by 
the observer regarding tlfe^-ghysical, social, and cognitive enviropirfent of 
the home, A caregiver interview based 9n Caldwell's HOME inj^rntory was 
also reconmended; it assessed thk caregjLver 1 s attitude^totJard caring for 

children. Consultants rejected the^ttt^of stajxdartfized tests in the NDCHS < 

"""" > 
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base I Developmental Process t f 

Under the guidance of Dr. Car^w, several instruments were -developed 
for use in the first pilot study conducted in the spring of 1977 in the San 
Francisco Bay Area (Q**? ^ Adult Behavior Codes (ABC) and the Book 

Tally were 'used for observing adults, and the phild behavior Snapshot was 
used for observing children. Three structured situations were developed to 
assure some* consistency of activities that were observed in homes- The 
Daily Log was designed for observers' use in describing problems and unu-. 
sual events that occurred during the Phase I data collection. In addition, 
an interview was developed to gather information about caregivers and 
specific, children. 

, Observations * 

The central purpose of the observation component of theNDCHS was to. 
de8££Jrbe--day care homes. The caregiver provides the physical, socioemo- 
tiorial, and cognitive environment of the home and consequently was the fo- 
cus of the observations.^ The observation system— the primary data sfcurce— 
provided comprehensive documentation of how the' caregiver and the children 
spent their time. 

Another consideration in instrument development was that the instru- 
ments be appropriate to the home day cafe setting, that intrusiveness be 

kept to a minimum. Although reflecting the ,free-floving, rapidly changing, 
s 

and normally unstructured behaviors and activities that typify day care 
homes was important, we also wished to introduce 2nd observe some common 
situations in each home that would enable us to compare certain key care- 
giver and child behaviors across homes. ' 

To describe as fully as possible the social, emotional, and cognitive 
environment of day care homes, we decided to develop an observation system 
that could be used to record adult and child behaviors in both natural and 
structured situations. The observation system Carew developed and used in 
her research on children in homes and day ca^g^centers appeared to be a 
promising place to start. 

An acffh.t observation instrument and a child observation instrument 
constitute the Carew/SRI Observation System designed for the NDCHS. The 
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instruments developed in Phase I were modified for use in Phases II and 
III. Description? follow of the instrunent's as 'they were originally 
designed aftd of the modification process each underwent. 



Carew/SRJ Adult gehavior Codes (ABQ—Phase I 

v Under the guidance of Dr*^^earew, we developed a set of Adult JBehavior 
Codes (ABC). The main purpose of the ABC is to record: 



o ^hich caregiver is interacting with children (for homes with more 
than one adult) . 

o The -child or children with whom the caregiver interacts. 

o How the caregiver interacts with children using strategies likely 
to facilitate their activity, restrict their activity, or some . 
other strategy. 

o- The type of activity that the caregiver facilitates, restricts, 
or is otherwise involved in with the children. 

o The fc caregiver ? s expression of positive, negative, or neutral feel- 
ings toward children. 

o The caregiver's use of language in her interactions with children. 

The conceptual framework of the ABC system was similar to that used by 
Carew and co-workers in their previous research on children in home and day 
care centers (1975, 1976a, b) and by Golden et al« (1978) in the^r ongoing 
study of infant day care in New York City. These instruments differ fxom 
the ABC in that their target of observation was the individual child rather 
than the caregiver. However, the caregiver's behavior was covered in con- 
siderable 4etail in Carew' s and Golden? s procedures, and we incorporated 
many of the codes used in those procedures in the ABC syste^/ 

The dimensions of the first* version of the ABC are described below. 
Table 6 gives a sample ABC coding frame* as developed and used in Phase I 
and lists the codes for each dimension. 



When completed, each coding frame tis a record of the behaviors observed 
during a 3-second "observe" Interval, signaled by an electronic device 
used by each observer. 
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SAMPLE ABC FRAME — PHASE I 
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Who 


To Whom 


FACILITATE 


RESTRICT 1 


OTHER 


\ 

9 

' Emot 


Lang. 


How 






Whit 




C Rsp 




How 




What 




Explain 


* 

Ml 1 


CI 


1 


TE 


1 


LI 


01 


WK 


07 


AC 


1 


R 


1 


DG 


1 


Yes 1 


AF 


1 


+ + - 1 


L 


1 


M2 2 


C2 


2 


PP 


2 


FS 


02 


PN 


08 


PS 


2 


HR 


2 


AS, 


2 


No 2 


CM 


2 


-- 2 


S 


2 


M3 s 3 


C3 


■ 3 


HP 


3 


Fl- 


03 


ET 


09 


IA 


3 






WL 


3 




cv 


3 


NU 3 


-No 


3 


OC 4 


YC 


4 


RE 


4 


OP 


04 


NT 


10 


MX 


4 






AV 


4 




SV 


4 


> 






AD 5 


GP 


5 


SG 


5 


MD 


05 


PS 


11 










RQ 


5 




NC 


5 








Off 6 


OC 


6 


PR 


6 


GM 
> 


06 


0 


12 










0 


6 
















AD 


7 







































The Who dimeosion codes which of several possible caregivers is the 
target of the observations. The observer always codes the behavior of the 
s. caregiver who has primary responsibility for the children t (Ml) unless she 
has temporarily left the children in the Charge of another regular care- 
giver (Ml, M2), adult (AD), or older child-(OC). The code OR is used when 
the qaregiver is out of range. ' * ^ 

The To Whom dimension codes the identity of the other person or per- 
sons with whom the caregiver interacts. Three children were selected be- 
forehand as target children (CI, -C2, C3) , representing different age groups 
between 1 and £ years. The codes CI, C2, and C3 are used when the care- 
giver interacts individually witlh any of these target children. Other 
codes are~used when the" caregiver interacts with any other 1- to 5-year-old 
child (YC) , with any child over 5 (OC), with an adult (AD)", or with a group 
of two or more children (GP)* JCjpse codes thus enable us to construct 
profiles of the interactive* experiences that three representative target 
children have with the caregiver. 

The Emotion dimension codes the affect expressed by the caregiver as . 
positive, negative, or neutral. The positive and negative codes are de- 
fined to pick up clear evidence of affect such as laughing or exj^ressing^ 
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anger; mild displays* of afffcct are coded as ^neutral. The decision to nar- 
row the definition was made because experience* in previous research indi- 
cated that although observe^ usually agree on how to code behaviors ' , 
^falling toward the extremes of this dimension, they often disagree in 
coding intermediate behaviors, despite elaborate. ^lining.- 

The Language dimension cod^s whether the caregiver spoke four or more 
words during the observation unit CL)', less than four (S) , or ^©words' 
(No), 'Admittedly/ this is a simple way o^chj^&eterizing the language 
milieu provided by the caregiver, a' factor that many previous studies \^ 
single out as important to fhe cogniti^^evelojment of children, Moi?e 
sophisticated psycholirfeuistic dist^tioS)» might have been incorporated in 
this dimension, but we finally decided that this would place to6' great a 
burden on observers unless they Were effaced specialized training. Consid- 
eration was also given to distinguishing the various functions for which 
the caregiver uses language. Distinctions among these functions are an 
important part of the ABC and are included in the remaining dimensions of 
the ABG rather than in the language section. 

The four dimensions just described are always coded unless the care- 
giver is out of range (OR) or is involved in housekeeping of other nonchild 
activities. The remaining seyen dimensions of the ABC are grouped uoder, 
three headings that refer to the type of techniqt 2 used by the caregiver in 
interacting with the cffiild: ' facilitate ^ restrict, and other. The observer 
first decides whether, the caregiver's technique j } facilitative, restric- , 
tive, or other. When the caregiver uses a facilitative technique , 0 the o"b^ 

f serar codes the particulax^technique in the "How" column 1 under "Facili- 
tate," the activity that the caregiver is facilitating in the "What" col- 
umn,, and the child's response to the caregiver's technique in the "Child 
Response" (C Rsp) column. Similarly, if the caregiver uses a restrictive 
technique, the observer codes the particular technique in the "How" column 
under "Restrict," the child's activity that is being restricted in the 

''"What" columfi, and, the^explanation that the caregiver offers to thje child 
in the "Explain" column. Techniques not included under "Facilitate" or 
"Restrict** are coded in the "Other" column. r 

The Facilitate-How column as first used includes six strategies that 
■-- * , 

caregiver^ commonly use to promote, guide, or participate in activities 
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with children and to foster their learning of skills and concepts. These 
caregivers 1 behaviors are similar to those used in Carew T 8 research and 
include teaching (TE), playing/ par ticipating ,(PP) , helping (HP), reading 
(RE), suggesting (SG) , «and* praising (PR). The element common to these 
techniq^4s is that the caregiver takes the time "and makes the effort to 
involve herself directly and positively in the child 1 s 'activities. Her 
purpose may be to teach, to convey relevant information, to listen to the 
child 1 8 ideas or to share in the child's activity; to help a child who is 
having difficulty; to encourage a child- to undertake an activity; or to 
show approval for an activity. In so doing, the caregiver often helps to 
create, sustain, guide, agd structure the activity for the child, thereby 
strongly influencing the character of the activity as distinguished in the 
"What" codes. 

The ^Facilltate-What columns list 11 dategories of activity that care- 
givers tend to facilitate for children. These include teaching language 
and conveying nonroutine information (Li), activities involving complex 
eye-hand coordination and nonverbal reasoning (FS), exploratory play using 
the small muscles (FE), dramatiq play (DP), music and dancing (MD), gross 
motor play (GM), household chores (WK) , care of the body (PN), watching 
educational TV programs (T2T), watching noneducational TV programs (NT), and 
prosocial behavior (PS). 

The distinctions made among activities in the "What" columns are simi- 
lar to those used in Carew's studies of children in the home and in day 
care centers. In both of .those studies (1975, 3^6b) , Carew reported that 
the frequency of the caregiver's facilitation of three types of activities 

, for children between ages 1 and 3 — language information (LI), complex 
eye-hand coordination (FS), and dramatic play (DP) — strongly predicted 

@bhild^eVs scores on ^bgnitive tests including the Stanford Binet, a test 
of spatial skills/nonverbal^reasoifing, and a test of receptive language. 
Thus, to the extent that caregivers in this study are observed to fiacili- 
tate these three specific types of activities, we can spy with some con- 
f idence that they are helping the children to -learn the skills and concepts 
that are assessed in. commonly used cognitive tests and are regarded as im- 
portant by preschool educators and developmental psychologists. 
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The remaining categories of activities in the "Facilitate-What" col- 
umns are included because these are activities in which caregivers fre- 
quently become involved with children, and variation ^n their occurrence 
from caregiver to caregiver tells something about what activities she 
considers worthwhile. 1 

One other category of interaction, prosocial behavior, is of special 

* > * 

interest because it indicates the caregiver's attempts to guide and encour- 
age the child to consider the needs and wishes of others and to understand 
and conform to social rules. It is not unreasonable to assume, that the 
caregiver's facilitation of prosocial behavior in children fosters their 
social de\*g£frp&£nt . m # 

The Phase I ABC includes a Child Response column, in'which the ob- 
server codes whether a child's behavior in interaction with the caregiver 
was active-attentive (AC), passive-attentive (PS), inattentive (IA), or 
mixed (MX) . Whether the attentive child is active or passive in a learn- 
ing activity with the caregiver is a theoretically important distinction. 
For example, Piagetian theory emphasizes the. need for the child to operate 
actively on materials and to construct his or her own ""learning experience 
through attempts at mastery. Traditional learning theory on the other hand 
views the child's reception of well-structured input from others as a 
major way in which childreri' learn. 

In the Restrict-fiow column, the observer codes the intensity of the 
.caregiver's restrictive behavior as simply restrictive (R)'or particularly 
harsh (HR). Research results are mixed on the effects of caregiver re- 
strictiveness pn the development of children. Results seem to depend to a 
^reat extent on the social^ class and culture of the research sample. How- 
ever, mosttresearchers agree that, -regardless of social cla^p or ethnicity, 
the frequent use of harsK meth<WjWg^; physical'^punishment) is negatively 
related to cognitive and social development in young children. Bearing 
these findings. in mind and anticipating considerable class and cultural 
heterogeneity in the NDCHS, we decided to contrast methods of restriction 
t^t are likely to be universally regarded as harsh with others triat are 
not" likely -to be so perceived. 

In th ^Restrict-What column, the observer codes the type of activity 
that the caregiver restricts, including dangerous behavior (DG); antisocial 
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behavior (AS);~^£ld, noisy, disorderly behavior (WL); other activities 
(AV); and requests by the child for help, information, materials, or per- 
mission (RQ) • It is expected that competent caregivers will restrict ,dan- 
gerous, antisocial, and disruptive behavior, although the frequency of such 
restrictions may depend greatly on the age .and other characteristics, o£» the 
child- * % " 

In the I^estrict-Explain column*, the observer codes whether the care- 
giver offers any reasonable explanation to the child for her, restriction. 

In the Other column, the observer codes those caregiver behaviors that 
have not been included^under the "Facilitate" of "Restrict" headings. The 
first three categories — affection giving (AF), comfort giving (CM), and 
social conversation (CV) — describe caregiver behaviors that are f>&sitive 
and have a clear socioemotional intent. The remaining two categories, 
supervision of children's activities (SV) and nonchild activities such as 
housekeeping tasks (NC), describe / behaviors that ate frequently observed 
but require no direct interaction with* the child. 

Cagew/SRI Child Behavior Snapshot (SNAP)--Phase I 

The Phase I SNAP was used alternately with the ABC. The observer 
watched the behavior of t\je first target chiW for 3 seconds. She coded 
the child's activity, with whom the child was interacting, and -the child 1 8 * 
use of language in the next 27 seconds. SJie then watched in a set sequence 
the behavior of the second target 'child, the third target child, and each 
ft her child whom she cchild conveniently locate. 

The main purpose of the Phase I SNAP was to d escribe briefly the acti- 
vities of all children present in the day care home. The SNAP was a neces- 
sary supplement to the ABC because the ,ABC does not record the activities 
of children unless they are interacting with the caregiver. In developing 
the SNAP, we seriously attempted to develop -a more elaborate instrument in 
wh£ch child behavior could be recorded in as much detail as caregiver be-* 
havior in the ABC.' Two major problems stymied these efforts. First, many- 
different children, often of different ages and capabilities, had to be 
observed. Second, although an attempt was made to have definitions tn the 
child behavior codes similar to those of the ABC, familiarity with the ABC 

tended inevitably to interfere with the observers 1 learning the behavior 
P 
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codes and vice versa. In the end, we decided to adopt the simpler SNAP 
system described here, recognizing that after the pilot study this instru- 
ment might be further elaborated in time for Phase II. 

In using the SNAP, the observer coded categories on three dimensions: 
(1) child's activities (categories in this list were identical or similar 
to those included in the ABC), (2) the person with whom the child was 
interacting (self, another child, the main caregiver, another adult), and 
(3) whether the child used intelligible language. 

> 

Structured Situations — Pfrase I 

In Phase I, three structured situations were introduced and observed 
in each home to supplement the natural observations. In the structured 
situations, a book and two toys were introduced in each home and each care- 
giver was given the same set of instructions for presenting the activity to 
the children. The three^structured situations were the Play-Doh Factory, 
the Play Village, and Reading a Book. These situations were presented to 
the caregiver toward the end of the corning on two separate ,days. The 
directions are described below. 

Play-Doh Factory 

In the Play-Doh Factory task, the caregiver was asked to show the 
children how a machine or cookie cutters could be used to make shapes out 
*of Play-Doh. The main purpose of this task was to observe the caregiver's 
(1) approach to teaching a skill requiring fairly complex eye-hand co- 
ordination and -nonverbal reasoning and (2) methods of encouraging prosocial 
behavior and discouraging antisocial behavior in children. Because only 
one child can use the factory at a time, this situation provided many 
opportunities to observe how the caregiver encourages prosocial behavior, 
such as taking turns, helping, sharing, and showing interest in other 
children's products, and how she discourages antisocial behavior, such as 
squabbling, grabbing, hoarding, and disparaging another person's efforts. 
The observer recorded ,the caregiver beh^ors on the ABC during this task. 

« 

* 
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Play Village 

In the Play Village task, the caregiver was asked to give the children 
a Play Village with which they could all play simultaneously. The Play 
Village is l^arge and has many different manipulable parts and accessories 
that are appealing to children over a wide age ranger SRI expected the 
caregiver to introduce the Play Village to the children briefly and then 
leave them to play with it on their own, intervening perhaps only when' 
squabbles occurted. The observer recorded the child behaviors on the child 
observation instrument. 

Reading a Book 

The caregiver was asked to read or tell a story from a simple book 
( Kitten for a Day by Ezra Keats). The book has many colorful pictu>es^and 
little text, so caregivers with poor reading skills were not placed at, a 
disadvantage. It tells the story of a puppy who, for a day, experiences 
what it is like to be a kitten. The main purpose of t;his task Was to 
assess the caregiver's manner of reading or telling stories to children. 
Did she encourage them to participate 'actively by asking questions? Did 
she go beyond the' text to offer explanations, label, or discuss concepts? 
Did she encourage them to associate the, characters/events in the story with 
character s/events in their awn lives? Did she encourage children to 
understand the feelings £nd motivations of the characters in the storey? 

A Book Tally was used t^> cyde the caregiver's behavior in the struc- 
tured book situation. Unlike the ABC and SNAP, this procedure t^lULes 
every relevant caregiver behavior occurring during the reading session 
rather than only those that ensue within arbitrary 3-second units. This 
procedure alldws more behaviors to be recorded ,per unit of time. However, 
to achieve observer reliability, only, a few categories of behavior can be 
tallied. Fortunately, our pretest experience with this situation showed 
that caregivers as a group tend to exhibit a rather narrow range of be- 
haviors, which can be accommodated in a short list of categories. However, 
we expected enough variation from one caregiver to another to enable us to 
disdera major individual differences in skill and style.* (See Appendix B 
for the Book Tally form*) 
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Daily Log — Phase I 

\ 

In the Daily Log, the observer described: 

o Interruptions to the schedule, including any unusual happenings 
or problems such as the focus child becoming ill, visitors, or 
children not present . 

o Eventg that ace difficult to code, including caregiver behaviors 
that were too subtle or complex to be recorded on the instrument, 
or problems in observing the caregiver. «- 

o Caregiver attitudes, such as feelings regarding the presence of an 
observer, the study, or the ethnicity of the observer. 

o Any information that may help the research contractor's data 
collectors when they visit the homes. 

o Indications of data believed to be invalid, such as codes that do 
not accurately reflect what is happening in the home. 

o Incomplete data, sych as visits where ttje required number of 
natural situations and the assigned structured situations and 
information sheet were not completed and the reasons why. 

o The observers opinion of , the general atmosphere in the home. 
A sample of the Daily Log is presented in Appendix B. 



Stages of Development in Phase I • 

Initially, three observation instruments were developed to record 

events in the homes in both natural and structured situations: 

I 

o Adult Behavior Codes (ABC), used iri natural situations and in 
the Play-Doh Factory and Play Village structured situations. , 

o Child Behavior Snapshot (SNAP), used in natural situations and 
in the Play Village structured situations* 

o Book Tally, used in structured reading situations. 



These instruments went through several stages of development in Phase 
I. The work started in l|ovember 1976 and progressed through the following 



sequence: 

X 

(1) Preliminary, design on paper of conceptual framework, variables, 
definition, and formai:* ' 

(2) Application of preliminary instruments to videotapes collected 
in Black and White day care homes in natural and structured con- 
texts. Revision of instruments. 

K3) Requests for critique of instruments from individual consultants, 
Drs. Sueanne Ambron, Necf Flanders, Asa Hilliard, Eleanor Maccoby, 
~ Donald Medley, and James Young, j 
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(4) Presentation o.f instruments and exemplary videotapes at a con- 
ference for critiquing by consultants experienced in research on 
Black and White children by representatives of Abt Associates, 
Inc.; Center for Systems and Program Development; and Westat, 
Inc. (the three other organizations participating in the NDCHS 
during Phase I), and by representatives ,of the sponsor, Office of 
Child Development. Revision of instruments in the light of sug- 
gestions made by those attending the conference, 

(5) Use of revised instruments to code new videotapes and behaviors 
of Black and White caregivers in day care homes. Further revis- 
ion of instruments . 

(6) Production of a^series of edited videotapes for training observ- 
ers to understand categories sgid codes, time units for observing 
and recording behavior, and the complex and rapidly changing 
nature of the behaviors to be observed. Production of criterion 
videotapes to be used at the end of the training period to judge 
an individual observer's coding accuracy and ability to conduct 

the observations for the pilot study. 

a . 

(7) Final revision of instrisnents and manuals and other training ma— 
terials. This work included coding all videotapes to be u^ed in 
training, reviewing, and revising feeding definitions and examples 
and using the instrisnents in Black and White day care homes to 
obtain preliminary estimates' of interobserver agreement. 

(8) Data were collected in 46 Black apd White caregiver homes in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 



Phase II Modifications 

Revisions of the instruments used in the Phase I pilot study began 
early in the sunmer of ^977. Los Angeles was selected for the Phase II 
study site, and the sample-jof^ homes was to include Black, White, and 
Hispanic caregivers. To ensur^ that the observation coding systems could 
record culturally specific caregiver and child behaviors, SRI hired 
Hispanic and Black consultants add staff to assist in revising instruments* 

The adult and child observation instruments were revised to incorpo- 
rate changes suggested by consultants and by the results of the Phase I 
analysis. These changes are described in detail later. Modifications to 
the ABC included combining, redefining, and rearranging certain codes and 
dimensions. The SNAP was eliminated, and a new format for the child be- 
, havior instrument — the Child Codes (CC)--was designed and tested. The 
^ructured situations and Daily Log were not changed, but the caregiver 
Inventory was replaced by a shorter version referred to as the Information 
Sheet. 
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On the basis of Phase I experience, revisions were made in some of .the 
procedures. An important change was made in how the children to be 
observed Were selected. 

Selecting Children To Observe 

Our experience with the SNAP in Phase I taught us that observing all 
children in each home -was impossible. Typically, day care homes provide 
care for children of a^ variety of ages, ranging from infants through 
& preschoolers to a$hopl-age children. Because it was necessary to devise 
only one child-focused instrument and because the intent pf % the study was 
to learn about young children who spend »a minimum of 20 hours per week in 
the home, the child- focused* instrument was designed to observe only those 
^ children aged 12 to 59 months. Infants and older children were excluded 

because their behaviors are too disparate to be reflected by a single 
instrument. 

For analysis, the data were furthe'r divided according to children 1 s 
age. Children pass through many developmental stages between the ages of 1 
and 5,_and their needs can vary considerably at different ppints during 
that period. For example, an older child may benefit from an increase in 
intellectual activities whereas a younger child may need additional atten- 
tion given to physical needs. To obtain age-relevant information effi- 
v J© \ 

V ciently, the data were recorded and analyzed according to twor major age groups 

12 to 35 months and 36" to 59 months. We selected these two categories of ages' 
primarily because 3- and 4-year-olds are commonly thoughtT^f as preschool- 
ers and children up to the age of 3 are often considered toddlers. Three- 
and 4-year-old children are likely to ''have developed more language and 
self-help skills, And the activities in which they eftgage are likely to 
, differ significantly from those of the toddler. Focus Child 1 represented 
the younger of the two groups. 

^ This revision made it possible to identify when the caregiver was in- 

teracting with a younger child or an older child. The impact of these re- * 
visions is detailed in the following section. 
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Changes in Carew/SRI ABC for Phase II 

\ 

Methodological revisions in the observation instruments were guided by 
analysis of observer ability to record the data reliably. Data were col- 
lected in each home on two consecutive mornings ♦ To examine the observers', 
ability to code correctly, wei\>aired each observer with another for the 
second hcus during both mornings 1 observations. Using the primary observ- 
ers in ttre*field observations of Phase I as the criterion, we constructed 
confusion matrices to study how "reliability observers" coded when they 
disagreed with. the primary observer on the ABC codes. The observers syn- 
chronized their beeper signals and coded simultaneously. The confusion 
matrices include all codes for all ^dimensions and are displayed in Tables 7 
through* 17. For each dimension, the numbers in the columns represent fre-S 
quency of individual codes recorded by the reliability observers. Numbers 
in the rows represent frequency of codes recorded by the primary observers* 
Each column and each row is labeled with a code abbreviation. The numbers 
in the column and row labeled "0" represent frequency of occurrences of no 
code recorded. 

For each code, frequently of agreement between observer pairs was found 
in the cells that form the principal diagonal of the matrix. Row and col- 
umn cells outside the diagonal show which codes were confused witft one 
another. Revisions to the ABC were suggested by examining the codes that 
were most often confused by observers. If many observers had difficulty 
with codes, we assumed that the code definition needed to be clarified. If 
only one or two 'observers had difficulty with a code, we assumed that the 
code definition was adequate but that the individual observers needed help. 

The discussion starts with the four dimensions of the ABC that are 
coded in almost every frame — Who, To Whom, Emotion, and Language. Recom- 
mendations for the Facilitate, Restrict, and Other sections of the ABC 
follow.' 

Who--The scarcity of numbers outside the principal diagonal of 
the matrix for the Who dimension (Table 7) showed that observer agreement 
in coding this dimension was high. The little disagreement that did occur 
was about whether the primary caregiver should be *coded as present or as 
out of range (OR). Considering that observers were instructed to code the 
caregiver as OR if she left the room and following her would be 
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inconyenient or obtrusive, most likely only one of the two observers was 
positioned so as to be able to see th# caregiver after she left the room. 

Because a third caregiver in the home (M3) and adult (AD,) were not 
coded at all and an older child (OC) was coded once by only one observer, 
those distinctions were not made in the Phase II Version of the ABC- In- 
stead, an other person (OP) code was used to represent the Phase I codes 
for a second and third caregiver, older child, and adult. 

Table 7 

CONFUSION MATRIX FOR THE ,WH0 DIMENSION 



Primary Observer 


0 


Ml 


Reliability Observer 
M2 M3 OC AD 


OR 


No Code 


0 




Nj 


0 




0 


0 


1 


Primary Caregiver 


Ml 


22 


""4,086 


\ 0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


Caregiver 2 


M2 


0 


. 9 


\^2> 


V 0 


0 


0 


0 


Caregiver 3 


M3 


0 


0 


0 V 






0 


0 


Older 4 ild 


OC 


0 


1 


0 




0^ 


\0 


0 


Adult 


AD 


\ 


0 


0 


0 


0"- 




\o 


Out of Range 


OR 


0 


13 


1 


0 


0 


0^ 
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To Whom — Although the agreement between paired observers coding 
the To Whom dimension was acceptable, the confusion evidenced was greater 
than expected. Examination of the cpnfus^)n matrix in Table 8 revealed 
that more disagreement between observers occurred in coding the focus of 
the caregiver's attention as Group (GP) A than in any other single code in 
this dimension. This confusion is attributed to, the difficulty of distin^ 
guishing whether a caregiver was speaking to p. group or to one member of a 
group when no nanfe was used. 

Because 12% of the children in homes in^ the pilot study were under 1 
year old, >a code was added in the To Whom column to represent babies (BA). 
For Phaae II, only two target children were examined, Cl to represent a 
child of 12 to 35^months and C2 to represent a child of 36 to 59 months. t 
Younger child (YC) represented other children from 12 to 59 months, and 
older child (OC) representee} other children of 5 years of age and older. 
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Table 8 

CONFUSION MATRIX FOR THE TO WHOM DIMENSION 



Primary Observer 


0 


CI 


Reliability Observer ~ 
C2 C3 YC . GP 


OC 


' AD 


No Code 0 


1,199"* 


\19 


-23 


11 


11 


72 


, 3 


8 


Focus Child 1 CI 


2^ 




\36 


6 


9 


57 


4 


0 


Focus Child 2 C2 


16 


27^ 


•^ 405"^ 


v^30 


8 


56 


2 


0 


Focus Child 3 C3 


7 


6 




. 228^ 


v. 8 


32 


3 


0 


Young Child YC 


12 


6 


11 




^359^ 


v. 26 


12 


1 


Group GP 


79 


61 


47 


48 


28^ 




^13 


8. 


Older Child" OC 


1 


3 


4 


0 • 


6 






\ 0 


Adult AD 


15 


2 


1 


5 


0 


7 


]> 


■^174^ 



* Emotion — In an effolt to reach reliability, observers were in- 
structed to code only the extremes of caregiver emotion as positive or 
negative; that is, only a laugh ot great enthusiasm was to be coded as 
positive and only a demeaning remark or anger as negative. As a result, 
positive and negative affect were coded infrequently. Table 9 shows that 
there were only 68 occurrences of positive (++) and 7 occurrences of nega- 
tive ( — ) emotions; all other frames in which emotion was coded recorded 
neutral affect (W) . The low frequency rates of both positive and negative 
emotion indicate that expanding the definitions of these codes was desira- 
ble. In later versions of the ABC, the definitions of the positive and 
negative codes were broadened to include smiles and frowns, respectively* 

Language — Because Language is the last column of the ABC frame 
to be coded, a low rate of agreement between 6J>servers was expected on this 
dimension. Table 10 shows that observers agr&d 1,043 times (79.4%) that 
the caregiver used "long** (L) language (four words or more) $nd 1,867 times 
(85. 4Z) that she used no (NO) language in her interactions with ctjildreri. 
On the other hand, observers disagreed more qften than they agreed on the 
caregiver's use of **short M (S> language *{ fewer' than four words). Consider- 
ing that the definitions of "long" and "short" language are so rudimentary 
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• Table 10 

C0NFUSI0N\MATRIX for the language dimension 



Primary Observer 


Reliability Observer 
0 * L S No 


No Code . 0 
Long s L 
Short S 
No Language No 


.^29lT\^2 ' "5 13 

8 V^^^^^YIk 
43 119 15S\1,867^ 




and that the difference between the two codes is so slight (a matter of one 
word more or less) , the Phase II language dimension was limited to two 
codes, Yes and v No (indicating use of language and nonuse of language) . 

Facilitate-How — Tarble 11 shows that observers frequently and 

about equally confused four of the six caregiver f acili'tative techniques in 

the FaciliJtate-How dimension. >The four codes — teach (TE'), play/participate ^ 

(PP), help (HP), and suggest (SG)— describe only slightly different tech- 

niques used by caregivers to promote or encourage children's activities and 

learning. When a caregiver's behavior is somewhat ambiguous, observers can 

easily interpret it differently.. For example, a caregiver holds out her * 

hands to a child who is learning to walk. Depending on how the observer 

interprets the action, .the caregiver could be offering physical help to the 

child- (HP), by holding out her hands ^she may be eticouraging the child to 

try (TE), or nonverbally suggesting that the child take a stlp (SG). With 

such fine distinctions, we were not surprised % that the four codes were 

often confused by observers. To overcome this probleitf, TE, PP, HP, and SG 

* t 

were defined more discretely. . •< 

Table 11 

CONFUSION MATRIX FOR FACILITATE-HOW • 
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29 
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Help 
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31 


3 


Read 


RE 


0 


3 
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\0 


0 


Suggest 


SG 


78 


-3D 


23 


. 22 




-463^ 


S2 


Praise 


PR 


6 


4. 


4 


2 


0 


1^ 


--40 



The two remaining codes, Read (RE) and Praise (PR), which occur infre- 
quently, werfc subsumed in this dimension under Teach, because both reading 
and praising can be considered teaching techniques. 
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Facilit'ate-What* Carew's research on day care children showed a 
relationship between chi'ldten's iiCognitiVe test .outcomes and four of the 
activities that appear in the Facilitate-What column of the ABC: language/ 

" information *(LI)* fine motoi^ structured (FS), fine ftotor exploratory (FE), 
and dramatfLc- play (DP). ; Data from the Phase I pilot study indicate that a 

-*relat;±x)rt$bip nfay also exist between three' of these activities and care- 
giver? 1 facilitative techniques^ Therefore, .LI, FS, DP, and FE were re- 
tained in the Facilitate-What dimension of the Phase II version of the ABC, 

ven though the matrix of this dimension shows some confusion between some 

i ■ - * . „ J 

of the .codes . v ' « 



In the paired reliability observations, coder^ showed acceptable 
**** , t ■ • \ 

agreement in recording .LI activities, but Table 12 indicates some confueion 
by observers in coding. FS and -FE. The differences in the two fine motor 
codes/are sub£le> and "it was expected that Jt hey Kould, be confused often 
enough to warrant combining them eventually'. t However, in view of pilot 
study cUta showing positive\correlations between careg^v&r facilitative 

^te'chniqjbes on the ABC-and children's engagement in FS £ctivi£ies*o^:Jie 
SNAP and no* apparent relationship between these caregiver techniques and 
children's engagement in.FE activities, it seemed -important to retain FS 

^nd FE n two *sep^rate codes. This, of cours.e, required more careful 
attention to clarifying. the distinction between the two codes' in the re- 
Visions of the observatibn instruments*. ■ x 

The fourth of these activities, dramatic play (DP), was cflded compara- 
tively infrequently and was sometimes confused with LI and even with FS and 
FE* Our experience with recording dramatic playvand pretend .behaviors in 
other, observaYion instruments ^vas similar. .Observers often overlook itj « 
recording instead the activity in^Ihich it takes place. Because preserving 
tjie activity may bfe 4«p0rtant (according to Carey's research), we gave con- 
siderable thought to clarifying the definition of dramatic play and improv- 
ing t%e training qn this code, * -'V , 

-\ ' " " ■ " ■ < , 

Another of the Facilitate-^What^ activities, work (WlC).,* was defined as , 
household chores, including setting the table," washing dishes, and picking 
up'toys. Observers confused it most often with FE* activities, wh£ch in*di u 
cpt^d that'sOme observers. might have^detec ted .a ^change in a chilcTs 
activity '(for example, frdfc picking up toys to playijig* with toys or from 
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Table 12 



CONFUSION MATRIX FOR VACILITATE-WBAT 




Reliability Observer 
0 » -LI, FS p FE DP MET GM WK .* PN ET NT PS 
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cleaning'up paint to playing in the paint) whereas others did not. Given 
this confusion and the low frequency of the work ;code, we believed that 
subsuming work under exploratory fine motor might be appropriate, but- in 
the end the two codes were left intact. 

The frequency of the prosocial (PS) activity code was also low'. f 
Still, one ofy-the interests of the NDCHS i^the extent to which caregivers 
socializ'e^children, s<v retaining the PS 'code was important. Accordingly, 
PS was moved to the top of the hierarchy of activity codes so. that it could 
be reccprded more frequently. . ' . . 

Educati6nal and nbneducational television (ET and NT) were rarely 
code^on the ABC (the matrix shows only one recording of ET and four of 
NT); hbwever, both television activities were recorded frequently on SNAP. 
/This. indicated that the ABC 1 s_ restrictive procedures for using the two 
codes caused them to be recorded so rarely. Therefore, the rules for using 
ET and NT in the Phase II version of the ABC were modified. 

Facilitate-Child Response — Even ^hile training was under way, we 
realized that observers did not reliably code the Facilit'ate-Child Response 
d^jiension. Trained as t^ey, were to observe the, 'finest distinctions in 
caregiver behaviors, observers found it difficult>to switch their attention 
to the children, even for the moment it takes to observe a response ♦ In 
the paired observations in the field, the rate of agreement was low on all 
the child response codes; and, as Table 13 shows, serious confusion exists 
even between such disparate responses as active (AC) and passive (PS). 
Consequently, the child response was dropped from th£ ABC. Child informa- 
tion was collected in Phase IT .on a tc\ For this new instrument , a format 
similar to the ABC was adopted. (The CC is described later irf this 
chapter.) . * * - J * % * * ' 

Restricting — The ^.ow frequency of codes recorded in The 
Restrict-How dimension of the ABC pointed up, the narrownesa^o^the defini- 
tion of restjricftiv^ befoaviSr used iniPhase 0 1Z\ In an effort to improve 

** ' - 7 

observers* reliabilify" identifying exampfles of restrictions, we in- 
structed observers 'tQ use*1t oi\ly wtt^n- the* caregiver told thildreh not to 
do something. .Many b^haviots that could Jte considered restrictive Were 
worded d*if f efce£tlj^ ( for exattffcl^ "Sta;y^aw^y 'from there!"); thus, the narrow 
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Table 13 

CONFUSION MATRIX FOR THE FACILITATE- CHILD- RESPONSE DIMENSION * 
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MX 
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50 
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definition of the ABC's restrict 'code ensured a limited number of occur- 
rences". Unfortunately, it also created additional problems in deciding - 
when to code an<( when not to. code. In fact, examination of Table 14 shotre 
that t the confusion that observers experienced was not so much between retrict 
(R) and harsh restrict (HR) as it was between coding and not coding in this 
dimension. b 



Table 14 

CONFUSION MATRIX FOR THE RESTRJCT-HOW DIMENSION 
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. Between Phases I and II, the observation sta*f tested broader defini- 
tions of th£ restrict code but/could not achieve acceptable reliability. 
In th^ Phase II and Phase iXl instruments, accordingly, the code dafinition 
remained the sa^ as it was ifi Phase I. , 
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i Restrict-What — Because of the low occurrence of restrictive be- 
havior coded in the Restrict^How column, a correspondingly low frequency of 
activities was coded in the Re'strict^What dimension (Table 15). We 

Table 15 

CONFUSION MATRIX FOR THE RES TRI CTtWHAT DIMENSION 
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believed that even the proposed bnoader definition of restrictive behavior 
would probably* not support sq many and such fine distinctions between 
activities as appeared in* the Restrict-What dimension.- Therefore,' we com- 
bined those*codes that describe similar behaviors, such*a$ antisocial (AS) 
and wild '(WL) , and activity (AV) and .request (RQ) Danger (DG) was retained 
in th'£ same form because it describes a study variable that -should remain 

disctefce. * 

* _~ * » 

Restrict-Explath— Like the Restrict-What codes,, the two Restrict- 
'Ekplain codes (Yes,/ Nb) reflected observers' confusion about whether to code 
in the Restrict section at all (see Table 16), The problems evidenced in m 
this dim_ensionj^re resolved by clarifying the definition of restrictive ^ 
behavior. 



. Other — The fiye categories of caregiver behaviors or activities 

in the Other dimension ire affection (AF) , comfort (CM), conversation (CV) , 

supervise (SV) , and nonchilci activities (NC) such as housekeeping.. 

* » * ■ 

Although observers shorted some confusion 4n coding caregivers' 
affectiofi-giving and $omf or t7givirig behaviors, Table 17 indicates' that th f e 
disagreement was npt so inuSfi In making a distinction between "the codes as 
'it wag in making the decision *to code pr not to code in this dimension. In> 



Table 16 

I CONFUSION MATRIX FOR 

THE RESTRICT-gXPLAIN DIMENSION 
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Table 17 



CONFUSION MATRIX FOR THE OTHER DIMENSION 
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a debrief ing ^tession held after th£ data collection wAs\ompjbet%d, observ- 
ers reported their distress about being restrained by the ABC's^ systfira*$f 
priorities from coding the affective behaviors of caregivers'*^ In response . 



.to these conments, we reorganized the ABC to include affection and comfort 
with prosocial as the first column of codes in the Facilitate-What dimen- 
sion. In this way, observers were able to code affection-giving and 
comfort-giving behaviors whenever they occurred- 

A narrower definition of the nonchild (NC) code was constructed for 

Phase II ^ In its previous form, NC .encompassed iboth preparations for chil- 

* * dren and simple housekeeping, tasks- In Phase II, both activities were in- 

■ eluded in a redesigned dimension comprising four codes: supervise (SV); 

'the two major components of the Phase I NC code, preparations for children 

fPC) and' housekeeping tasks <HS); and a new code to represent caregiver re- 

~~ - laxation activities (RA). Conversation (>CV), the remaining code in the 
* * • • 

. ■ Phase''! Other dimension,' wak then moved to the Facilitate-What column as an 

-appropriate addition to. that dimension. 

>\ W fr Changes in Carew/SRI SNAP for Phase II 

/ /* On -basis of information obtained in Phase I, SNAP was reformatted 
* tQ make^ th^.chiltf .instrument vitally more similar ^o the ABC- ^^fhe new 
fomat included" al^- the information collected on SNAP as well as a ch!4<K 
, .Elliot ion. co luma* Ti\,makihg' thW change,, we, believed that observers would 
* find it- easie/ to use tw6 instruments of similar design and that analyses 
of the instruments wcflrHi be easier td* specify and conduct. In Phases II 
and ifl/Ithe ".reformatted, child instrument was called the CC (Child Codes) - 




Phase II £dul£>and 'Child Observation Instruments 



^ Testing of Lapsed 

The revised instpuments were field tested in Black, Hispanic, and 
White day cajr« Homes by observers reprAfcsnting each ethnic group. Final 
revisions to the^nstrumfeats we^ madS7ih tfie late summer. New training 
* Videotapes of Hipp^tiic Caregivers were mAde in local day care homes, the 
instruments we£e formatted f&r optical scanning, and observation booklets 
/Jand trailing manuals wfcre printed^* - */, 

/ * , - . • ' v.v-- J : J- > 

The revised ptoce&tfas, coderf", ana format for the Phase II adult and 
child '^ervatien ±nstxume>ts ari^ discussed in the following sections- 



t 

The Recording System 

In coding the* Pha#^? ABC,, the observer 7 focused on the caregiver's 
behavior for 3 seconds /and coded her behavfor during the next 27 seconds, 
with a complete observe^code sequence occurring every 30 seconds. For 
Phase II, the interval wis shortened to 20 seconds, with a 3-second obser- 
vation interval and a 17-second coding interval. Observation intervals 
were signaled by A an electronic device with an earplug that was used by the 
observer. The observer coded "the caregiver'-s behavior for 5 minutes and 
then recorded an individual child's behavior on the CC for 5 minutes. 
Three ABC sections were alternated with^three CC sections in each obser- 
^ vation booklet. Three entire booklets were completed in natural situations 
each morning; only relevant sections of a booklet were recorded in struc^ 



tured situation observations (two ABCs and two CCs were completed in the 
Play Village 
situation) . 



Play Village situation; twa ABCr, were completed in the' Play-Doh Factory 



\ 

* ABC Coding Procedures ' /* \ 

"^n general, the ABC recording system and coding procedures were un- 
changed from* those used in Phase Iy As described, the revisions made to 
th^ ABC for Phase II consisted maimy-of combining some codes and 
rearranging or .redefining others as descried earlier. *"* 

Table 18 is a sample ABC frame (as revised) in Phase II; the table 
lists the codes for each dimension. Because the conceptual framework of 

t)ie Phas^ I ABC remained unchanged, only a brief description of *each ABC 

* * 

dimensipn, as redesigned for Phase II, follows. ' 

— — * * • t 

The Who dimension identifies the target of the' observations. The ob- * 

server always' ctfdes the behavior of the caregiver who has primary responsi- 
bility for the children (HI), unless she has left the children in the (fare 
of another person (OP) who might be another regular caregiver, an* adult, or 
an older child. # " • 

/ Th e Whotfl dimension codes the identity of the person or persons with 
wh«n\he^-t!a^gi,ver interacts.. Two children are selected^ beforehand as 
target children, CI an<J C2, representing two different age groups between 1 
and 5 years (CI l^epres^nts target children of 12 to 35 montks; C2 

' , 70 * 
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Table 18 
'PHASE II ABC CODING FRAME 
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represents target children of 36 to 59 months).* The code CI or. C2 is used 
when the caregiver interacts individually with either of these target 
children. — Qt-he^eodes are used when the caregiver interacts with any other 
child less than 1 year old (baby — BA)» with any- other child age 1 to 5 
year*- old (young child- r YC), tfith any child over 5 (older child — OC), with, 
a teenager or an adult-(AD), of with a group of two or more children (GP). 

The Emotion dimension codes the affect expressed, by the caregiver as 
positive (+), negative (-), or neutral (NU). The positive and negative 
codes are defined to pick up clear evidence of affect; mild displays of 
affect are codeck as neutral. 

i 

The Language dimension "codes whether the caregiver spoke English (EN), 
Spanish (SP), or both languages (BO); during the observation unit or that 
she used no words '(NO)* . 

These four dimensions were always coded unless the caregiver was out 
of range (OR) or no.t directly interacting with children. 

The remaining six dimensions of the ABC were grouped under three head- 
ings that refer tt> the type of technique the caregiver used in, interacting 
with the child: facilitate, control, and auxiliary (conversat ion—CV—only) 
t 



* Subsequently in this report, target children- CI and C2 are referred to 
as Focus Child 1 and Focus Child 2, respectively. 
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The observer first decided whether the caregiver's technique was facilita- , x 
tive, controlling, 'or social conversation. When the caregiver used a 
facilitative technique, the observer coded the particular technique in the 
Hew column under' Facilitate and the activity that the caregiver was facilitat- 
ing in the What column. Similarly, if the caregiver used a control technique, 
the observer coded the particular technique in the How column under Control, 
the child's activity that was being restricted in £he What column, and whether 
the caregiver offered an explanation to the child in the Explain coiumn. 
Conversation (CV), which was noj. included under Facilitate or Control, was 

t r 

coded in the Auxiliary column. 

The Facilitate-How column of the Phase* II ABC includes four Strategies 
that caregivers commonly use to promote, guide or participate in activities 
with children and to foster their learning of skills and concepts. They 
are teaching (TE) , playing/pafticipating (PP) , helping (HP 1 ) , and directing 
<DR). 

The Phase II Facilitate-What columns 1 represent 14 categories of activity: 
fostering of prosocial behavior (PS), the giving of affection (A^) or comfort 
(CM), teaching of language and conveying of nonroutine information (LI), 
activities requiring complex eye-hand coordination and nonverbal reasoning 
(FS), dramatic play (DP), exploratory play using ttje small muscles (FE) , 
household chores (WK) , music and dancing (MD), gross motor play (GM) , physical 
care of the body (PN) , watching educational television programs (ET), watching 
noneducational TV programs (NT) , and no activity (NA) . — 

In the Control-How column tff the Phase II adult instrument, the ob- 
server codes the intensity of the caregiver's control behavior as simply 
controlling (CN) or particularly strict (SC) . 

In the Control-What column, the ^observer codes the type of activity 
that the caregiver controls, including dangerous behavior (DG) , antisocial 
behavior (AS), and other activities (AV) . 

In the Control-Explain column, the observer codes whether the care- 
giver offers, any reasonable explanation to the child for her restriction. 
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In the Auxiliary column, the observer codes those caregiver behaviors 
that have not been included under the Facilitate or Control headings* The 
first category, social conversation (CV), describes caregiver behavior that 
is* positive a'nd has socioemotional intent * The remaining four categories, 
supervision (SV), preparations for children (PC), housekeeping tasks (HS), 
and caregiver's own recreational or relaxation activities (RA) , describe 
behaviors that are frequently observed but involve no direct interaction 
with the child. 

The relationships of the variables developed from these codes to the 
categories of caregiver behavior described in Chapter III is shown in Table 
2* ^ 



CC Coding Procedures 

The CC instrument developed for Phase II £to replace the Phase I SNAP) 
-was used alternately with the ABC in the natural situation and in the Play 
Village structured situation. In the CC, the observer recorded an ^divid- 
ual focus child's behaviors and activities at 20-second observe-'c&de 
intervals for a 5-minute period. When Focus C£ild 1 and Focus Chird 2 were 
in the home, the observer recorded the behavior of one child for the\f irst 
,5-minute CC and the other *child for the second 5-minute CC; she continued* 
that pattern throughout the observation .day . If only one focus child tfas 
in the home, all CCs were completed -on that child. 

Because they were 'used alternately by the same observer' in the same 
situations in arhome, the CC and ABC were a£ similar as ppssible in code 
definitions and^fonnat. A sample CC frame is shown in Table 19 listing the 
codes in each dimension* A brief description of each of the seven CC di- 
mensions follows* (See Appendix B for definitions*) 

In the Who dimension, the obsfervefr codes the child who is the focus of 
the observation (FC) unless he or she ha&jgone out of the room and follow- 
ing, him or her is not possible^ OR) . ' ' 

The Activity dimension records the aptivity in which the focus child 
^is engaged. The activities are identical to those included in the 
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Table 19 
PHASE II CC CODING FRAME 
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Facilitate-What dimension of the ABC except for the four codes in the first 
column (DS — distress; AT — attention-seeking, AS — antisocial* and 
£N — control). These four codes describe behaviors or activities in which, 
children are frequently observed. # 

- Two categories of codes are included in the Auxiliary dimension, sepa- 
rated on 'the form by a horizontal line (see Table 19). * 'Comments initiated 
or received by the child are recorded above the line as conversational (CV) 
or task-related (TR) . , A focus child who is simply observing others is 
cpded below the line as OB; one who is "tuned out" or wandering aimlessly 
is coded below the line as BL. If the OB or BL code^ are used, the ob- 
server need code no further in the frame. 

In the Whom dimension, the observer codes the pejson % .with whom .the 
focus child is interacting (self, the main caregiver, 3 baby, another child 
age 1 to 5 years, an older child, a group of two or more children, or a 
teenager or an adult other than the main caregiver). 

The Mode dimension records the child as engaged in his or her afbtivity 
as initiating comments (AC) or as receiving others 1 actions px comments 
(RV). A child who is responding verbally to another can also be recorded 

here (RV-^with language coded in the Language dimension)* 

* - - * 

In the Emotion dimension, a?the focus cbild f s affect, as displayed dur- 


ing the 3-*second 'observation unit, is coded as positive (+), negative (-), 
or neutral (NU) . (See Appendix B for definitions.) 
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7 The Language dimension records whether the focus child used English 
(EN), Spanish (SP), both languages (BO), or no language (NO) during the 
observation unit. 

The relationships of the variables developed fyom these codes to ttfe 
categories of child behavior discussed in Chapter III are shown in Table 3. 

Information Sheet — Phase II 

Additional information about the children and caregiver in each home 
was collected on the last page of one of the Phase II Carew-SRI Observation 
System booklets. The presence of sbilingual/bi cultural materials was ob- 
served and recorded in the home, and the final questipn ("What do, you think 
is the most important thing you do for the children?") was asked artd the 
response recorded while the observer was in the home. All other informa- 
tion on the Information Sheet was collected by the research contractor and 
transferred to the booklet by the data supervisors after the observations 
were completed. 

The purpose of the Information Sheet is to record on the observation 
booklets themselves certain child, caregiver, and home characteristics. 
These data are needed to complete the analysis of relationships that may 
exist between observed behaviors and variables' such as caregiver's experi- 
ence in day care. * 

t • 

Book Tally — fehase II 

The Bool; Tally was used to code the caregivers behavior iti the struc- 
tured book situation. This instrument remained the same from. Phase I to 
Phase II. ' 



Daily Log — Phase II 

The Dail? Log that observers used each day to describe anomalies and 
the quality of the data remained the same from Phase I to Phase II. 
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Phase III Refinements 

The pil^t test conducted in the San Fjranfcisco Bay Area during Phase I 
enabled us to examine instruments carefully and to make changes for r , 
the comprehensive pilot test during- Phase II. Because of the careful en- 
velopment in Phases I and II V modifications required for the Phase III 
instruments were minimal. The Book Tally an d Daily Log were not modified 
at all. Vriie refinements made to the adult- f ocugT^aad ch ild- focus 'instru- 
ments of the Carew/SRI Observation System are discussed below. 

4 Carew/SRI Adult Behavior Codes ( V ABC)— Phase III 

Table 20 is- a sample ABC coding frame for Phase III. The dimensions 
are Who^ Language, Whom, Facflitate-Hoy, and so on. The symbols within 
ea>ch dimension refer to the codes. * 



Table 20 
PHASE -III ABC CODING FRAME/ 
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The dimensions of the Phase II instrument weyre reordered for Phase 
III, and the Auxiliary column wa's renamed "Nonchild Interactive." The col- 
umns were reordered to allow observers t&nrecord the language used and the 
emotion expressed at the beginning of the frame. A few bbservers tended to 
omit these recordings when they came at the end of the frame. f The Auxil~ 
iary column was changed to Nonchild Interactive because that l^bel seemed 
more appropriate to the activities it reflects? supervision, preparations 
for children, interaction with adult, -housekeeping, and caregiver's own 
recreational activity. ' ■ „ . _ 

/ " ' . - . . * T . - ' 
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The Phase II code OP (other person) in the Who dimension was renamed 
M2, bjut? the code definition remained the same—secondary caregiver or other 
person who has the responsibility of caring for Children in the primary 
caregiver's absence/ 

Two minor changes were made in the Language dimension: ES (English- 
Spanish) replaced the Phase II code BO (both English and Spanish); the code 
OL (other language) was added to give the observer a place to code lan- 
guages other than Spanish and English. 

The Phase III Whom dimension does hot include the cods AD (Adult) used 
in Phase II. All interactions with adults are recorded as IA (interaction 
with a4ult). Although the definitions remain the same, the Phase III * 
instrument uses the coje SA, rather than OC (older child), to refer to 
school-age children. 

The Phase III Nonchild "interactive dimension includes the code IA 
(interaction with adult), replacing the Phase II code CV (conversation) in 
the Auxiliary column. The CV code was used in Phase II for conversations 
with both adults and children; the Phase III code, IA, is used for 
conversations with adults only.. 

In the Phase III ABC, conversation with children is coded in the 
Facilitate-How dimension, a more logical placement for the code because it 
Jails under the Interaction with Child section of the instrument. The 
Facilitate- What dimension also 'includes a CV code to be used when the only 
activity engaged in^is conversation with a chil<£ 

Finally, another code name was changed: the Phase III Control-What 
"dimension lists the code OT (other activity) rather than the Phase II sym- 
bol' AV (other activity). The definition remains the same. 

Detailed definitions and examples of the Phase III ABC codes ajre given 
in Appendix B. ^ B 

Carew/SRI fchild Codes (CC)--Phase III 

The columns of the Phase III child codes instrument were reordered as 
they were in the ABC*frame, for the ease\)f the observer. Table 21 shows 
* v£hase III CC coding frames. • * 

► 
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Table 21 s 
PHASE III CC CODING FRAMES 
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Several CC codes were >added or amended as a result of the analysis of 
data collected in the Los Angeles Study. In the Language dimension, ES for 
English-Spanish was used rather than the code BO (both English .and 
Spanish), code OL (other language) was added, and code UN (unintelligible) 
was added to describe childreif*4 babbling that the observer cannot 
distinguish as English or Spanish^ ^ 

The code SD (sad) was added to , the Emotion dimension to describe sad- 
.* 

ness or crying because Phase II observers found it difficult at times to 
code such behavior as negatiVe. * 

Code CV (conversation) was added to the activity dimension and is 

coded when a child ig engaged in conyersation tfftd no other activity. #■ 

V 1 
In the Phase III Auxiliary dimension^c^de NR replaces the code CV for 

nontask-related comment and code Ar (activity-related comment) replaces the 

Phase II code TR (task-related comment). The Phase III instrument also 

lists code MN (monitor) rather than the Phase II code^OB (observes). The 



definitions remain the same. 

' / * 

Code M2 (secondary caregiver), code OB (observer), and code AN (ani- 
mal) were added t'o the Whom dimension, again at th£ request of Phase II 
observers. The .OB code enables us to determine how often the children's 
attention is directed to 'the observer. Also it^fetie Whom dimension, the 
Pharfe III instrument lists code SA (school-age child) gather than the Phase 
II code OC (older child). The definition remains the sam'e. 



/ 
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A new code, MU (mutual) to describe children's mutual participation 
in activities (that is, interactions that are equal or cooperative ef- 
forts) , was adSed to the Mode dimension. 

Structured Situations — Phase III • 

: : ! 1 ! 

Two structured situations, the Book and Play-Doh Factory, were used in 
Phase III. The Play. Village used in Phase II was dropped from the battery 
because the results of the Phase II study suggested that data from the 
village were less likely to show intergroup differences thpn those from the 
more explicit factory and book situations. 



Daily Log—Phase III 

Observers completed the Daily Log at the end of. each morning during 
Phases I, II, and III. The form of the log did not change. It recorded 
information about interruptions to the schedule, unusual happenings, in- 
valid* or incomplete data, caregiver affect, observer reactions, and the 
type -of dwelling where the caregiving occurs. 

Additional Measures — Phase III 

' 1 Two checklists and an- observational summary were developed for Phase 
III to provide further descriptions of the home. Specifically, the Nutri- 
tion Checklist provides information about the number of meals and snacks 
and the types of food prepared or served to children. The Physical Envi- 
ronment Checklist contains 29 statements -describing health and safety fea- 
tures, .materials, and space pf the home. 

The Nutrition Checklist and Physical Environment Checklist were com- 
pleted by observers before they left the home. The Observation Summary, 
which was completed by the observer after leaving the home, described the 
• overall .climate, or/ atmosphere , of the home as determined by the observer's- 
impressi^n of certain caregiver and child behaviors. The checklists and . 
observation summary were included on the last several pages of the first 
observation booklet used by the observers each morning. Checklist and sum- 
mary items are defined in Appendix B. ^ 
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VV DESIGN AND DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 



The instruments described in Chapter IV were used to, collect observa- 
tions on a large sample of day care homes that constitute the .analysis 
sample for this studj\ In all, 303 homes were v observed- In # Phase II and 
Phase III, hom es i n three different geographical areas were studied. This N 
chapter, present^the rationale for selection of the design for the observa- 
tion study and describes the implementation of that desigo in the sample. 

Types of Care and Ethnicr. groups 

\\ 

Sample design and selection, were the responsibilities of Abt Associ- 
ates, Inc., the research extractor fox the study o£ home day care. 

v . • ■ ' 

In executing these taskj£, the two main objectives of this study .were 
considered: (1) to develop jifofiles of the various types of family day • 
care and (2) to explore the differences among these types. 

To meet these objectives, identifying" the types of Care to be studied 
was fdr^t' necessary. Becaus^sppnsored, licensed/ registered, and . 
unlicei)sed/unVegulated homes are the major forms of family day care; we 
decided to incorporate each of these types into the study design. . 

-^Furthermore, a 25-city survey of family day care conducted in Phase I 
showed' that 99% of" all family day care in , this country is provided by 
oon^ffispanic White/ non-Hi^pic ^fcaek,* and Hispanic caregivers, with 
Whites "accounting for* 72% of all caregivers , Blacks^or 20% and Hispanics 
for 7%. The study efforts we're thus restricted to these three population 
groups . t 



, This is a subsample of Abt Associates 1 total sample of 793 homes* (see 
Volume II of the NDCHS FinaJL Report}. ' 

t . * ' " 

For brevitv. non-Hispanic White and non-Hispanic Black, careaiver£ are v 

referred to as 'White Stod Black caregivers 

. hi . . < " . 
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Nine groups of caregivers were. identified to represent each of the 
, th'ree # . home types and each of the three, population groups. Thus, the study 
yas designed to cover regulkted White, Black, and Hispanic caregivers; 
unregulated White, Black, and tiispanic caregivers; a r nd 'sponsored White, ^ 
Black, and Hispanic caregivers. 



* SiQe Selection , % 

The Phase I survey of family day care showed that unless a substantial 
* • i 

amount of time was expended searching for caregivers within a given site, 
the representativeness of the site sample teas suspect- Given "the study's 
limited resources, the infensive site effort needed clearly could be* under- 
taken in only a few, ultimate three, sites. This number wars deemed large 
enough to represent the variation in care' from city to city and^ it was 
small enough that study resources^ cduld be narrowly focused and produce a 
sufficient number of family day care homes in each selected site for the 
conduct of subsequent analyses. 

Site selection began with careful evaluation of the demographic char- 
acteristics of the populations of all 248 urbanized areas in the United 
States. The point of these analyses was to examine how sites could be 
categorized according t6 measures likely to be related to the kinds of 
family day care to be found in those sites. Measures of socioeconomic 
status* — wealth, occupational statifs (blue collar/white collar), and 
education — were emphasized because the 'day care of principal in^ete€s£ to * 
the* study is work-related care,, and w£ assumefl that socioeconomic condi- 
tions within a site would be associated with different day care configura- 
tions. 1 * 

. The analysis indicated that three types of urbanized areas exist for 
purposes of the ptudy and that the group to which an urbanized' area belongs 
depends on the geographical region (North, South, or W^st) where the site 
is t . Northern citiffc tend to be industrial and blue collar, western cities 
are more white collar and wealthier^ and southern cities have less manufac- 
turing £nd are poorer but span a greater tange of day care home types- To 
reflect possible differenced in family day care, • it was important that thfe 
%study sites ultimately selected represent each ,ma jor city type. Because 
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ea^h of the three ^regional clusters of urbanized areas had to be repre- 
sented by &t least*' one aite, three^ sites were drawn.' 

During Phase I, a series, of preliminary surveys was undertaken to help 
identify candidate sites. First a brief survey was conducted in ; each of 25 
randomly selected cities. This was followed by a more extensive survey in 
10 cities chosen from among the 25. Examination of the survey dats, in 
conjunction with the previous statistical analyses of all 248 urbanfzed 
areas, enabled us t& restrict subsequent site selection Co six candidate 
sites, 'with two sites i'n. each of the three regions — Minneapolis and 
Philadelphia" in the North, Dallas and 9an Antonio in' the South, and Los 
Angeles and Seattle in-*tj)fe West. 

. We made additional site visits to each of these candidal^ cities to 
examine the configuration of family day care. The^bjective Was to reduce 
the'nymber of study sites to three by choosing only orife from each region. 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and San Antotalo were selected because they uet 
all t!he study. 1 s site criteria. 

, ; First, they represent each of the three major geographic ^regions of 
the country and so represent the range of communities that use family day 
care. T^e. sites represent not only a range^of environmental' characteris- 
tics such as climate but also such other potentially significant physical 
characteristics*"^ the mix of single family and multiple-unit dwellings. 
(An a* priori assumption was that these differences might have an impact on 
the provision of .day care in a site. For example, Los Angeles i^, wanner 
for most s>t the year and so children haye >ore time to be outdoors. Also, 
more caregivers in Los Angeles* than in 'Philadelphia liye in single^ family 
dwellings, and they tend to have more space for the children to play and 
easier access to the 'outdoors *) t 7 

* Second, because the regulatory practices within aCsite were deemed - 
likely to^affect the configuration o^ day care, an essential factor was 
that the selected sites represent a vauiety of such practices. The three 
sitfes were -sAfeected because they represented both the new registration sys- 
tern in .place in* Te,xas and tftie more traditional licensing structures used in 
other sites. 



The three candidate sites were also selected because each was socio- 
culturally heterogeneous T Fqr this study to have validity as a national 
study, the range of , groups needing day care and using family care had to be 
represented- Achievement of such validity (along with mi/nimizing the num- 
ber of study sites. to .conserve study resoutces) required that each selected 
site represent arrange of population groups. As previously Indicated, the' 
thre.e ethnic'groups that constitute the majority of the consumers of family 
day care are Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics- These groups are amply repre- 
♦sented in our sample. 

Another selection criterion was that each candidate site contain all 
three' types of fariily day care—sponsored, licensed or registered, and un- 
licensed or unregulated- This requirement allows f9r #ithin-site compari- 
sons among the three home types- In particular, selecting homes of the 
three types from each study, neighborhood within each site was important, so 
that differences between types £ould be y attributed to home type rather than 
be obscuredf*by such factors as ethnic and jsite differences- The major dif- 
ficulty in implementing this criterion, was that whereas many sites have • 
ample numbers of "regulated and unregulated homes, sponsored homes are rela- 

tively rare. * 

/ 

Finally, the study sites were selected because efach had a substantial, 
number of subsidized day care children- Because subsidized day care is one 
of the areas of principal federal policy impact, an adequate numtier of 
homes serving this population was to be included i?i the study sample . 

* ' 

Since design decisions described thus far were based on the first 
study objective — to produce profiles of the several 4 types of family day 
care homes- The second objective — to compare and contrast these 
types — required that enough homes of £ach type be studied to uncpver ■ 
differences between types, if there were siich differences^ A statistical 
power analysis showed that 16 homes of each type *wqre desirable fpr t£e 

observation study- * 

. t 

The design for Xhe observation study ^is shown ^In Table 22.* The $ boxed 
numbers indicate the numbers of homes originally sVecifieiJ, which, were to 



be selected from Abt Associates 1 ' total sample of 793 homes.* Since a 
registration system was in operation in San Antonio, registered and unre- 
gistered homes were used rather than licensed (regulated) and' unlicensed 
(unregulated) as ii\ the other two site§. In Philadelphia, there were too 
few Hispanic caregivers similar in ethnit background to those in Los * 
Angeles to be included. Finally, there were no White caregivers in 
sponsored homes in San Antonio - 

The other numbers in Table 22 and the totals indicate the numbers of 
homes actually observed. The distribution of homes observed depended on 
the number and type of homes identified by the research contractor and the 
cooperation of the caregivers- The greatest discrepancy between intended 
and actual Aumbers of homes observed was for Los Angeled unregulated day 
care homes- Unregulated homes were simply more difficult to locate than* 
sponsored or regulated homes- In Phase III, we profited by our experience 
in Phase II in that early and greater attention was given to the recruiting 
of unregulated homes. ^ v 

*. 

The frequencies in Table 22 describe the observation sample' for each « 
of the three design variables used in recruiting homes- As explained in 
Chapter IV,' the observation instruments focused on children 12 months 
through, 59 months old. Thus, each home where observations were conducted 
was required to have at least one child in that age range. The child was> 
, to be present and awake for at least 2 hours during the child observation 
period, and parental permission for participation in the study was manda- 
tory- Although this was not a requirement for selection in the observation 
sample, we made every effort to select homes where at least one child was 
ip the age r^nge of 12 to 35 months (Focus" Child 1) and afleast one child 
was in the age range of 36 to 59 months (Focus Child 2). \gas was to ac- 
commodate the child observation instrumentation as described in Chapter IV. 
In addition, the .children selected for the focus of observation were pre- ^ 
f er^bly \iot related* to the caregiver, although this was not a strict re- 
quirement. *The selection of focus children and the daily observation 
schedules are described in greater detail in Chapter VI- * 



* , See Volume Ilf National Day Care Htfme Study FinaJL Report, 
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' Table 22 

NATIONAL DAY CARE HOME STUDY DESIGN - 



Site 


Sponsored Homes 


Regulated. Homes . 


Unregulated Homes 


Total 


Los Angeles 


(Phase II) 


< 






c 


• 


White 


| 16 

f 


14 


[ 16 I 


1 J 


1 16 1 13 


42 


Black 

* 


•16 

* 


11 




16 


1 ^ 


Lm . 2 


26 


Hispanic 


| 16 


i 

. 16 




*z 


1 16 | _8 


11. 


, lotai 




41 






91 
Z J 


99 


San Antonio 


(Phase III) 




i 






White 


1 * 




• 1 16 


0/. 

24 


1 16 1 19 

* 


43 « 


Black 




5 




16 


7 


1 16 1 »;i4 


26 • 


Hispanic 


|16 


I! 




16 


18 


[ill az 


46 


Total 




16 




49 


50 

1 


115 


Philadelphia 


(Phase III) 










White 

> 


• 1" 






16- 


12 


[Te] , 14 


41 


'Black 


• 1" 


il ■ 




1." 


». 


|l6l 11 


48 


Total 




33 




29 " 


27 


89 



) 

Note: Boxed numbers indicate the number of homes originally specified; 
^ , unboxed* numbers indicate the number of homes actually observed. 

There were no white sponsored homes in San Antonio. 



* * 
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The study design was implemented initially only in Los Angeles for a 
full-scale pilpt test (Phase II). The primary reason for organizing the 
study in this ,manfter was to determine whether the range of research instru- 
ments and complex field operations developed during Phase I were. appropri- 
ate and feasible in actual community settings. Principal questions 
centered on the ability to identify, caregivers, to enlist arjd maintain 
their cooperation" in the study, to' obtain various types of information, and 
to coordinate the activities required- of three research teams on site. 

The success of the Los Angeles pilot demonstrated the ability of the 

study instruments and operational procedures to meet research objectives 

» * 

and increased our confidence in our ability to extend the study to addi- . 
tional sites successfully. As a result of the Phase II pilot effort, data 
collection instruments and field procedures required only minor additional 
refinements before implementation in San Antonio and Philadelphia. Thus, 
the Los Angeles data base could be used in conjunction with the data 
collected in the other twa sites to icompos-e , the three-site study design 
(Table 22). p if ^ 

Home v Sample Observed • . . - j 

In addition to the three design variables and the requirements for 
child observation that were used in the selection of homes, the observation 
sample can be described on several other dimensions that were used as inde- 
pendent variables in subsequent analyses. 

Based on,previous research and common sense, we hypothesized that the 
number of children in a liome and the ages of those' children vould be re- 
lated to the types of caregiver and child behaviors observed* Thus, f<^ur 
independent variables represented the number of infants in a home (under 12 
months of age), J the number of children between 12 and 35 months old" in a 
home (Focuy-JChild 1), the number of children between 36 and 59 months old 
in a home (Focus Child 2)^ and the number of school-age children in a home 
(60 months or older). Whereas collectively these four independent varia- 
bles describe ,the distribution of children in a home According to age, two 
additional independent variables were defined to facilitate ease, of inter- 
pretations (1) the average age* of children In, a home who were 12- months or 
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older and (2) the standard' deviation of children's ages (12 months or 

older) within a home — an attempt to represent the diversity of ages with 

which the caregiver was CQnfronted. Other independent variables used to 

descri.be" the child composition of a home were the percentage of females, 

percentage *of Blacks, percentage of Whites, and percentage of Hi$panit:s. 

% 

✓ Several characteristics of , caregivers were also expected to predict 
tlre^vpes of tfehavioirs observed. The v caregiver 1 s years of experience and 
years of education were two independent variables. A ^££rd caregiver t 
characteristic of interest, was age (in years), 

Finally, a home was described by the relationship, if any, between the 
caregiver ancj^one or more of, the children present during observation. One 
independent; variable indica^fd whether or not one or^more of the care- 
giver's own children w£re present. Tfre other independent variable repre- 
sented the presence or not of one or more children related to, but not a 
• r i 

i 

child of j th£ caregiver, 

- J 

Chapter-VIII describes the observation sample in terms of caregivers 1 
and children's behaviors and analyzes the Relationship among these be- 
haviors and the independent variables of the study. As a context for those 
analyses, the observation samf^Ie^is described here in terms of the inde- 
pendent variables and their interrelationships. Because the analyses reported 
in Chapter VIII are not always based on the ^ame sample, describing any 
differences that may exist' among analysis samples is also important. 

As indicated ii\ Chapter IV," caregivers*were observed during natural 
situations and structured situations. Because not all caregivers agreed to 
participate in the structure^ situations, analyses of those data represent * 
a subsample of 303 homes in the study. Further', not every home had both a 
Focus Child 1 and^ Focus Child 2 -present. Analyses in which distinctions 
were made as to which focus child was being observed or as to which focus % 
child was interacting with the c^egiVer are, therefore, also based on 

I 

subsamples • , 

Table 23 summarizes the various sample sizes for which the several types 
of observation .data were available. The ^ow labeled "All 'Children" indicates 
those interactions where no distinction was made between focus Child 1 and 
Focus Child 2. The smallest sample was for structured Situations when the 
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NUMBER OF HOMES ON WHICH OBSERVATION DATA WERE AVAILABLE 
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caregiver was interacting with Focus Child 2^(i.e., 119 homes). ✓ 
sample was for the total interactions in the natural situattoai 

- • * • (' ■ 

Despite the marked difference in sample size between structured and 
natural observations and between Focus Child 1 data and Focus Child 2\data, 
^the subsamples of homes 'were similar in terms of the design variables and 
th$ other independent variables (see Table C-l in Appendix C)\) Thus, in 

j subsequent analyses, if differences are found* between caregiver behaviors 
in natural situations as opposed to structured situations, these cannot be 
readily attributed to differences in the composition of the sample on which 
. those two sets of analyses Vere based. Similarly, differences in observa- 
tion data, between Focus Child 1 and Focus Child 2 cannot be attributed to 
differences in the types of hcftnes on which those two sets of analyses were 

abased. Because the several subsamples on which analyses were based were 
similar, the observation, sample is described in -terms of all, homes for 
which observations in natural situations were available (the largest 
sample). This has already been done for the three design variables and 
their interrelationships (Table 22). ^ ' 

Figure 1 presents the distribution of homes ip the sample according to 
the average number of children present in each of the four t age categories^, 
As expected, givTen the selection criteria fof including homes ill the obser- 
vation sample, the greatest number of ^children present were between 12 and' 
59 months old* However, substantially more children were in the age range 
12 to 35 months (average tff 'L. 88* children 'per home) than in the age range 
36 to 59 months (average of IV 14 children per home). The .number of infants 
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in the sample was about equ^l to the ittnnber of school-age children (aver- 
ages of .38 and .34 per home, respectively). Excluding infants, the 
average age of children in the homes was 34 months, and the average stand- 
ard deviation of ages" in a home was 12.13 months. Thus, the average *hpme 
in. theh sample had- children witli a mean .age of just undeO 3 yeats**nd a 
range, of ages of approximately 4 y^ers (plus or minuf. two standard cfe^via7 
tions) • - • w • ^ - 

For most homes in the sample., the ethnicity of the children was \the 
same as that of the caregiver. Thl sample of hotfies had 42% Wfiit/ care- 
givers, 33% Black caregivers, &nd 25% HispanJLc caregivers.' The correlation 
between the ethnicity of the caregiver and percentage of children ,in the 
home of the eaune ethnicity was approximately .9 for White, Blac^, and* 
Hispanic. The average percentage of'^female children in a home ,was 0.48. 

Figure 2 describes the observation sample on the independent variables 
of caregive?*s^ age, experience, and education. As indicated, the average 
age of caregivers was 43 years', the average number of years of education . 
was 11.33 years (just under the typical number of years necessary to grad- 
uate fro^Jiljgh school), and the average number of^years of experience in 
providing home day c^re was 7.13. The age- of caregivers in the sample 
varied substantially (standard deviation of 13.42 years), as did years of 
experience^ standard deviation of 6.87 years, which indicates a strong 
positive skew to the distribution of experience).* In contrast, the sample 
was homogeneous on the variable of number of years of education (standard 
deviation of 2.4 years). Because the average number of years of education 
was less than 12, a large percentage of caregivers in the sample had not 
completed ttueir high school education. 

^In many of the homes in the sample, one or more children were related 
to the caregiver. In 39% of the homes, one .or more of the children w^re 
the caregiver's. In 20% of the homes, one or more of the children were 
related to. the caregiver but Were not her own children. Because there^as 
a slight negative correlation between these two variables (-^12), in 
slightly more >t^an 60% of the homes in the observation sample were one or 
more children in care related to the caregiver, 

t 

- 4 In addition to descrying the sample of homes in terms o^ means on the 
independent variables, it is als6 useful to consider the iiyiercorrelations 
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FIGURE 1 DISTRIBUTION OF DAY-CARE HOMES ACCORDING TO AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE FOUR AGE CATEGORIES / 
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FIGURE 2 CHARACTERIZATION OF CAREGIVERS RELATIVE TO AGE, 
'EDUCATION, AND EXPERIENCE 
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among these independent variables. To the extent that two independent var- 
iables are highly correlated*, it will bfe difficult in the latter analyses 
to separate their effectsoin predicting caregivers 1 and children's be- 
haviors-. 

Table 24 presents the intercorrelations araopg the independent varia- 
bles ba^ed on the total sample of homes for which observation data were 
available. The first six rows (and columns) of Jable .24 represent the 
three design variables. Because, each of the design variables was nominal 
scale and had three categories, it was necessary to represent each by a 
pair oi; dic^otomous variables. The variable in the first row contrasts J|an 
Antonio with the other two sites (i.e., homes in San Antonio w^re coded r 
and all other homes -wereytoded 0). The variable in the second row con- 
trasts Philadelphia with the other two sites. A third variable contrasting 
Los Angeles with- the other two sites would be redundant, because any ^om^ 
receiving a 0 on the first two variables must be a Los Angeles home. The 
other two pairs- of variables were formed in a similar manner to define the 
status 1 * and caregiver ethnicity design variables* The only other variables 
in Table 24 that require special explanations are "Child is caregiver's 
child" and "Child is relative of caregiver." Both variables were coded 1 
if present and -1 if not present. 

Correlations of .2 or larger are underlined to facilitate reading of 

r 

Table*24. Several of the variables were necessarily negatively correlated 
because of the way 'in which they were defined. For example, a home of one 
Status could not be of another status as well. Thus, the first two varia- 
bles have a negative correlation of -.5. This was true among all sets of 
variables describing status, site, and ethnicity. 

I^nspecti^aTbf .the correlations in Table 24 reveals several patterns 

that help to describe the sample of homes observed. There w^re more Black 

caregivets and children in Philadelphia than in San Antonio and Los 

t 

Angeles. Th£re were also more Hispanics in San Antonio than in Los Angeles 
and none in the Philadelphia sample/ These were the only relationships 
between site and other independent variables • 

Regulated homes had more children between the ages af 12 and 3^5 months 
and caregivers who had greater experience. Unregulated caregivers tended 
to have jrelatives in care more frequently. 
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The several age variables were correlated in the* expected way. The 
number of school-age -children present tended to raise the average age and 
increase the standard deviation of ages of children within , a home . 

Caregiver age was positively related to the number of years of expe- 
rience and to the likelihood that the caregiver" had one or mor^ relatives 
in care. Caregiver age was negatively correlated to the amount of educa- 
tion and the likelihood tjhat the caregiver had one or i&ore of her own 
children i£ care. There was a tendency for the younger caregiver to be 
White and to provide care for White children. White caregivers not only 
tended to be younger, but they also tended to have the most years of 
education . 
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SITE DEVELOPMENT AND DATA COLLECTION 

the quality of the data collected 'and thus the-credibility and use- 
fulness of the findings depend to a large extent on the effectiveness of 
'site development and management and of observer training, Therefc>re, we 
took great care to assure that qualified, personnel were hired for all 
positions, that their training was thorough, and that data collection 
activitief &ere coordinated. with those of the research contractor and 
implemented in accordance with the established procedures and schedules. 

This .section* describes the coordination o*f f ield*implementation 
activitf^s^/fjy the major contractors; the recruitment, selection, training, 
' and testing of field staff; and data collection procedures, including 
scheduling of homes and selection of focus children. 




Coordination with Other Contractors 

As previously stated, three major contractors partici^&t^tf in the 
NDCHS: SRI- International*, Abt Associates, Inc., and the Center for Systems 
and Program Development.* Careful coordination of efforts and exchange of 
information by these contracts' w^s essential throughout all phases of th6 
study. Figure 3 illustrates the 'site staff -organization. 

The three contractors engaged in separate yet integrated site develop- 
mept and data collection activities at e^ch of the three study sjrfes. Al- 
though the data collected by the three* contractors differed in focus, *the 
overlap of the data collection period was such^that coordination amo«g con* 
tractors was essential to timely completion of all data collection afctivi- 
ties 'tor each contractor- - Fqr example, the research contractor was^resppn- 
sible for identifying and providing information about the homes from which 
the observation data, the caregiver interview data, and, indirectly, the 



* The responsibilities of each contractor ^re described in the Foreword *of 
this report:. % / 
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parent questionnaire data would be collected. Thus, all contractors' / . 

schedules required that a sufficient number of homes be identified at the 
time their data collection was slated to begin. To ensure ttiat the sched-. 
ules^would not conflict, recruiting, hiring, and training activities were 
planned in intercontractor meetings held well in advance of the commence- 
ment of site operations* 

Other procedures , that resulted from intercontractor planning were:"^ 

o Schedules and materials for each contractor were exchanged and dis- 
cussed. 



o General information about *each contractor's study was given to all 
trainees . 

o Brochures for caregivers and parents that described the study in 
question-and-answer form were developed, critiqued, and shaded by 
each* contractor. 

o Directions for coordination were incorporated in the training ses- 
sions for all field personnel. ■ / 

i 

o Weekly logs were exchanged by contractors during data collection* 

Because coordinated data collection was essential, the three contrac- 
tors decided to share office space on site. JThis facilitated checking 
daily gchedules and' resolving problems and was cost effective. 

In addition, the contractors 1 site coordinators in each of the three 
locations met regfilarly to review progress and discuss and resolve prob- 
lems. When it appeared that not enough- homes would be identified in time 
to meet the observation data collection start-up date, SRI, the observation 
contractor, loaned some staff members to Abt Associates, the research con- 
tractor, to hasten the task; and when the recruitment of observation .staff 
was getting under way, the research contractor's site coordinators referred 
some applicants to SRI and suggested recruiting ^methods they had found to 
be effective. " ^ 

In these ways, the three contractors cooperated to accomplish a. co- 
ordinated data collection effort/' 

Selection of Field Personnel 

"" ~~ *, 

Site development activities for the observation component were concen- 
trated on recruiting and hiring field personnel who were experienced enough 
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,to permit tfiem to perform their responsibilities effectively after a rela- 
tively short period of graining. The observation staff employed at -each 
site consisted of a site coordinator, data supervisors, and observers. In 
the following sectipns, the responsibilities for each position, qualifica- 
tions that were sought, and methods of recruiting are ^scribed. 

Site Coordinators * 

The first position to be filled at each location was that of the site 
♦coordinator. The coordinator was responsible for setting up the site of- 
fice and hiring observers;, and clerical staff. After selecting the staff, 
the site coordinator managed all site operations, including scheduling 
homes and assigning observers, supervising the quality of the observers' 1 
work, preparing weekly status reports, and working with other contractors 1 
site coordinators. « 4 

SRI began the site coordinator search in Los Angeles by contacting 
people who had participated* in previous SRf studies. ' The position also was 
advertised in newspapers. Final selection of the site coordinator was made 
on the basis of her wprk experience and educational background, knowledge 

4 

of the Hispanic community, and managerial skills. 

Although SRI had no previ&us work in San Antonio, candidates were re- 
ferred by Abt Associates, Inc., and by Hispanic consultants. In addition, 
the position was advertised in newspapers. The candidate selected as site 
coordinator was chosen for her outstanding administrative and organiza- s 
tiona /skills^ y , 

The Philade^Shiti site coordinator position was filled by an SRI em- 
ployee who was about to move to Philadelphia. Her organizational skills 
and ability to work well with others were highly praised by her managers at 
SRI. The early appointment enabled her to become acquainted with the study 
before her departure from SRI. 

Observers and Data Supervisors , 

Observers were responsible for collecting the observation data in the 
day care homes' and for a variety of other tasks, frtrtft as completing the 
Daily Log, editing their booklets, a0 attending weekly staff meetings. 
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Two 6r three observers -were selected to assume positions as^ata supervis- 
ors. Their responsibilities were to assist the site coordinator in sched- 
uling homes and assigning observers, to complete a final check of# observ- 

,ers f edited booklets,* to maintain a log of observers' booklets received and 

* 

outstanding, to observe in homes, and to perform other tasks as requested 
by the f site coordinator, , 

K 

Selection of observers and jlata supervisors was based on several fac- 

j 

tors: availability, at the appropriate times, experience with young chil- 
dren, interpersonal skills, interest in the study, cultural background and 
bilingual capability (especially for the Hispanic versus non-Hispanic reli- 
ability substudy conducted in Los Angeles), and sufficient educational 
background and basic skills to learn the use of the instruments. All ap- 
plicants were tested briefly at the interviews to check for the ability to 
use symbols for recording observed behaviors. 

Observers and data supervisors were hired in Los Angeles by the SRI 
.filld operations coordinator and the site coordinator, ^Contacts were made 
with local colleges, schools/ district offices, day care centers, community 
organizations, and churches. Advertisements were placed in local and com- 
munity newspapers. Thirty-five women applied for the position. Each was 
'interviewed by t^e SRI field operations coordinator and a Hispanic obser- 
vation trainer, and the site coordinator, ' * 

Thtee -data supervisors and\23 observers were hired in Los Angeles, Two 
of the three data supervisors j/ere Hispanic, and one was non-Hispanic, 

Observers included 11 bilingual Hispanics; 6 Blacks, including 2 
Spanish-English bilinguals; and 6 Whites, including 3 Spanish-English b'i- 
linguals. Of the original group of 23* observers , 21 completed training, 
and of those, 18 trainees (9 Hispanics, 3 Blacks, and 6 Whites) passed all 
validity tests and^conducted observations in the homes. 

In Philadelphia and San Antonio, SRI staff and the site coordinators * 
handled recruiting and hiring of data supervisors and observers. In San 
Antonio, the site coordinator placed advertisements in thNs^e, newspapers,* 
contacted seven college placement offices and 11 school district personnel 
offices, contacted teachers in early childhood programs for references, 
prepared fliers for posting in grocery stores and community centers, and 
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obtained public service radio and television coverage. Approximately 170 
people responded*. Thirty-six candidates with some college experience and 
Spanish-speaking skills were , selected for interviews. They were inter- 
viewed by the SRI field /operations coordinator, the training and instrument 
development supervisor, and the site coordinator. Fourteen\jbservers were 
selected and asked if they preferred to leatn the adult-focused or 

They were then divided into two groups by in- * 

'^rbi 



child-focused instrument 

strument, and a data supervisor was selected from each group 



In Philadelphia, the site coordinator placed advertisements in major 
newspapers and posted fliers in locations such as. grocery stores and uni- 
versity bulletin boards. She contacted candidates referred by SRI from 
earlier studies and those referred by Abt Associates, Inc. A total of ]5 
individuals responded; although 65 were scheduled for interviews, only 39 
appeared. Of these, 16 were selected for observation training — 8 for 
adult-focused and 8 for child-focused instruments. One adult-focused ob- 
server did not appear for training. Therefore, seven adult— focused ob- 
servers and eight child-focused observers (one alternate) were trained. 
Thirteen of the 15 <Sbmple ted e the training successfully; one of them, an 
alternate, was not needed aq an observer. 

Table 25 breaks down the total number of observers who successfully 
completed training and collected data by ^>te, ethnicity and language, and 
Instrument. ^ 



At each site, a considerable effort was made to recruit a staff whose 
ethnicity corresponded to the ethnicity of the caregivers who wduld be ob- 
served. The goal was accomplished to a large extent in all sites, exc^ept 
in San Antonio where efforts to recruit Black observers were unsuccessful. 
Even though 170 persons responded to notices about the jobs and 36 were 
interviewed, only one Blade applicant asked for an interview. She was in- 
cluded in the final selection process but failed to appear for the inter- 
view as scheduled. ' 

Note also that all site coordinators, data supervisors, and observers 
were female, as were all primary caregivers at all sites. 
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Table 25 



NUMBER 0F\ OBSERVERS WHO COLLECTED DAT/ 
BY SITE ,V ETHNICITY, AND INSTRUMENT 



T 



Ethnicity /Language 



-3- 



Instrument 



CC and ABC 



CC 



ABC 



Los Angeles 

White, English only 
White, bilinguai 
Black, English only 
Black, bilingual 
Hispanic, bilingual 

Total 



3 
3' 
1 
2 

JL 

18 



San Antonio 

White, English only 
White, bilingual 
Hispanic, English 
* only 

Hispartic, bilingual 
. Total 



2 
2 

1 

2 

7 ■ 



3* 

0 

2 



Philadelphia 

White, English only 
Black, English only 

Total 



Note: 



White - non-Hispanic White • 
Black ■ non-Hispanic Black. 

Bilingual - bilingual in Spanish and English, 



One observer collected data for only 2 weeks , 
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Training 



The goal of all draining programs was to tyr^frg each parb^pipan*- to* a 
level of proficiency that would meet the demand^-bf the stp4y dfcsi^n. Site 
coordinators needed. a grasp of the overall design and t#e purposes of each 
element so that they could identify and manage potential problems in the 
afield. Data supervisors were required to develop^xpert coding, skill's and 
the ability to supervise and edit the ^observersy work. 'Observers had to 
learn appropriate use of the instruments, folifow correct procedures in a 
relatively short time, and b^able to work independently in tfie homes- 

Site Coordinators 



Site 'coordinators were trained at the SRI offi&es in Menlo Park as 
well as in .the fifeld. Training sessions^included an introduction' to the 
SRI staff; an overview of the .project, its purpose, aflcT^the gerneral s^udy 
design; and introductory training in observation instruments and data col- 
lection activities, -Detailed instructions were given regarding procedures 
for setting aid the site office, recruiting data supervisors and observers, 
and locating a&d scheduling practice homes for , observation training. The 
y site coordinators were also informed about their supervisory and adminis- 
trative responsibilities during and after data collection. When they 
returned to their home " locations, th^y were supervised and trained by SRI's 
Menlo Park-based NDCHS staff through site visits and iaily telephone calls* 

Data Supervisors and Observers 

Data supervisors were trained by the SRI* observat;ion^taf f in observa-^-^ 
* tion and data collection procedures at the observer training sessions held 
at eacjj site. In addition, they were trained in ways in which they were to 
'assist the site coordinator-*-to telephone caregivers an<$schedule observa- 
tions, to log and ec^Jt observation booklets, and to work with observers to 



m 

correct codding errors o ^ 

Observers' training in "Los Angeles consisted of' a 12-day session in 
late November and early December 1977, plus a 3-day refresher in January 
after' a 3-week lapse in data,, collection during the holiday season. 
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The Los Angeles training session was longer than the sessions con- 
ducted in San Antonio and Philadelphia because a major change in -the* 
observation system w&s made between Phase II and Phase*III. The Phase II 
trainers in Los Angeles realized that it was difficult for observers to 
master all the data collection instruments and their accompanying pro- 
cedures and that the training period Vas long and arduous. To alleviate 
the burden for both trainees and observers and to improve the quality of 
observation data, we modified the instruments after Phase II so that 
some observers would collect only caregiver observations and other ob- 
servers would collect childL-focused observations . This procedure made it 
^much easier for observers to learn their tasks and conduct their work 
reliably. In Phase III, therefore, observers in- San Antonio and Phila- 
delphia were assigned to lear^reither the adult-focused* or the 
child-focused instrument. Nine-day training sessions were held in October 
1978 . ^ Table 26 shows a sample agenda for the 9-day training session. 

Videotapes were the primary tools of observer training. The behaviors 
of Black, Hispanic, and White caregivers and children in day care homes 
were videotaped in both natural and structured situations. Observers were 
taught to code behaviors as they 'occurred in these tapes. Traitiers estab- 
lished criterion protocols by coding some videotapes; observers 1 coding of 
the tjapes was checked against the protocols periodically throughout train- 
ing* These informal 'validity tests allowed the trainers to monitor the 
progress of each observer and clarify confusion about particular codes. 

Observers also learned through practice observations of both natural 

and structured situations in actual day cJre homes. Some scheduling diffi- 

culties and last-minute withdrawals by caregivers in Los Angeles permitted 

* • # 

only some of the observers to practice all the required structured situa- 
tions. To compensate, SRI trainers and other observers role played the 
situations for the observers to code. Three visits for each trainee were 
scheduled' in San Antonio and Philadelphia. The third was treated as a 
practice observation in which each trainee observed for approximately 4 
hours,, edited the observation booklets, and submitted them to trainers for 
approval. 
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■Table 26 



SAMPLE OBSERVER TRAINING AGENDA 



Day 



Activity 



Introduction to study 

Discussion of observers' role and responsibilities 
Overview y6f observation instruments 4 



Quiz 



Coding practice (written vigjietptes, videotapes) 

/ 

Ceding practice 

Introduction to cover and information sheets 
Introduction to checklists and observation summary 
Assign home visits 

j 

Visit day ca^e homes for 1.5 hours* 
Discuss problems after visit 

Coding practice in home and again in training session 
Coding practice 

Introduction to structured situations (adult observers) 
Assign home visits 

Visit day care homes for 1.5 hours 
Discuss problems after visit 

Coding practice in home and again in training session 



Review codes 

Videotape validity test (child observers) 
Assign homes for practice observations 

Practice observation in day care homes 
Edit ancl turn in booklets 



\ 



Videotape validity test (adult observers) * 
Feedback on videotape validity test and practice observations 
Data collection assignments 
Distribution of observation materials 
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Such experience in actual day care situations was valuable. The ob- 
servers '.became familiar with 6vents typical of observation situations with- 
out the pressure of formal .data collection, questions were asked 'and an- 
swered, and observers developed their skills in establishing rapport wiC?i 
caregiver^ and children. -» 

As noted, all ^servers in Los Angeles (Phase II) were trained on all 
instruments. In Philadelphia and San Antonio (Phase III), the observers 
were evenly divided between those who learned only the adult-focused in- ' 
strument and Book Tally and those who learned the child-focused instrument. 
Both adult-focused and child- focused observers, however, learned the pro- 
cedures' for completing the Daily Log and for collecting data on the Nutri- 
tion: „and Physical Environment Checklists and the Observation Summary. The 
following tabulation sunsnarizes the instruments that observer's in each 
phase learned: 



Instrument 



AB6 ; r t 
CC 

Book Tally , 
Daily Log 

Nutrition Checklist 
Physical Environment 

Checklist 
Observation Summary 



PhasB II 
(Los $ngeles) 
All 3 Observers 

X 
X 
X 



Phase III 
(San Antonio and Philadelphia) 
Adult-Focused Child-Focused 



Observers 



X 
X 
X 
X 



Observers 



X 
X 



tfo meet the requirements of a reliability substudy design in Phase II, 
Spanish-speaking observers in Los Angeles participated in .additional train- 
ing sessions conducted in Spanish. Videotapes from homes with Spanish- 
speaking caregivers and children were used for practice coding in both Los 
Angeles 'an* Philadelphia'. ^ 

We attempted to assure the comparability of training for all* observets 
and .to balance the ethnicity of the observers, the trainers, and tt\e care- 
givers and children in the videotapes. For example, observers in Los An- 
geles were trained simultaneously in two groups by one Black, one Hispanic, 
and two White trainers and *>ne White .training su^rvisor. To minimize 
trainer effects, the composition of the training teams was changed from 

time -to time during the session. ' 
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. Quality Control . > 

The observer training program included formal validity tests during 
and after training. The validity tests had three main purposes . First, 
without such tests, the quality of the data and thus the findings mi^ht^Jjje 
compromised . Second, informal and formal tests during training allowed 
.trainer^ to assess observers' progress. Finally, trainees were qualified 
or disqualified for participation in the study on the basis of these tests. 

Validity tests were scored by comparing observers 1 coding with the 
criterion protocols coded by the trainers. Scores were expressed as a per- 
centage of the total number of codes for which the observers agreed with 
the criterion. 

Trainers whose codes agreed with the criterion at a leve,l above 80% 
overall were deemed eligible to collect data; however, if a trainee failed 

*to reach 80% accuracy on a specific code, she was required to demonstrate 
an understanding of that code.^ Trainees met individually with trainers and 

. were asked to define and give example's^of those codes on which they scored 
below the minimum. In addition, they were asked to identify examples of 
specific behaviors that would demonstrate their understanding of these 
codes. fe 

- All* observer^* in Los Angeles were tested on their use ^ both the 
adult- focused and child-focused instruments. A viH^rfape validity test was 
administered to all observers at the end of the 12-day training session, on 
December 1, 1977 (Test 1), and after 2 weeks* of data collection, on Decem- 
ber 16, 1977 (Te§t 2). At the end of the 3-day refresher training (January 
4 through 6, 4978)*, an informal validity test was given to all observers* 
Two weeks later, on January 23, after 2 weeks of data collection, Test 3 
y ' was administered. The posttraining test (Test 1) identified those observ- 
ers whose coding accuracy was adequate for data collection, that is 80% 
agreement, or better with criterion codes. The retests (Te'sts 2 and 3) 
provided an opportunity to determine whether any deterioration of coding 
ability* occurred over the 2-week periods* 

Observers in Phase III were given two formal validity tests. The 
first, administered at the en4 of training,, again determined who would be 

? 
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eligible to collect data using the 80% criterion. The second, given after . 
2 weeks of data collection, determined whfether observers maintained an 
acceptable level of accuracy in coding. Adult-focused observers were 
tested on the adult- focused instrument and the Book Tally. Child-focused 
observers were tested on the child-focused instrument. The nature and re- 
sults of these validity tests are reported in Chapter VII, which describes 
the iquality of observation data. 

. Finally, trainees were instructed to complete the Nutrition Checklist, 
Physical Environment Checklist, and Observation Summary when they practiced 
observing in three different homes during the training session. Trainees 
observed in pairs during their first two visits to the practice homes and 
completed the checklists' and Observation Summary independently. Their rec- 
ords were compared, and percentages of agreement were computed. It^ on 
which observers disagreed were discussed, and additional training in prob- 
lem areas was given when necessary. A 

Administrative Tasks 

Certain administrative tasks were required of the SRI field staff to 
ensure the efficiency of data collection. 

Observers were required to perform several administrative tasks: 
maintaining the Daily Log, editing and returning observation booklets to 
^RI, and attending weekly staff meetings with the site coordinator. 

.Daily Logs were completed at the end of each day. The logs contained 
three sections: (1) unusual events or coding difficulties, (2) comments on 
specified caregiver behaviors, and (3) comments on the caregiver '.8 ax ob- 
server's own attitudes about' the home. In addition, observers were to sup- 
ply information £bout events that they believed might invalidate the' data 
or that might be useful it*' the analjrpis. The data from several homes were 
not used in the analysis because of problems reported in the observers' 
Daily Logs^j. 

Observers edited their booklets as soon fife possible after the observa- 
tions. Editing included ireful checks of details such as identification 
numbers; appropriate placement of codes in columns; extraneous marks, in-' 
eluding double coding; and appropriate marking technique. Edited booklets 
were submitted to the site office twice weekly, 
i • 109 * 
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Observers 1 editing of observation booklets was rechecked by the data 
supervisor, who also maintained the l^g of booklets. Specific problems' 



lx>g of booklet! 

'were corrected immediately through on\^te retraining and clarification. 

Observer accuracy and morale were maintained through weekly staff 
meetings. Led .by the site coqrd^ator and attended by the observers and 
data supervisors, these meetings provided opportunities for discussion of 
progress and problems encountered in the homes. In Philadelphia and San 
Antonio, adult-focused and child-focused observers also met in separate 
groups to discuss specific coding problems. 4 

The site coordinator was responsible^ for informing the Sl£t*field su- 
pervisor of all* problems i$ the field and of the dsta collection schedule 
is general. Regular telephone contact was maintained, and a duplicate ob- 
servation schedule was kept at SRI so that scheduling could be adequately 
monitored and assistance could be offered. 

Weekly field reports were submitted to the Administration for Chil- 
«* 

dren, Youth and Families (ACYF) and to the Abt Associates, Inc., site co- 
ordinator detailing the number of homes observed, the number of dropout 
homes, and the/number of homes scheduled for the following week. 

Data Collection Procedures 
Observer Assignments 

The Phase II study design (for Los Angeles) included data collection 
dor the major observation study as well aa the reliability substudy, which 
tested for effects of Hispanic versus non-Hispanic (Black and Whitd) eth- 
nicity. Data for the major observation study were collected in each home 
by a single (primary) observer during two mornings of observation. Each 
observer recorded the activities of caregivers and children using both -the 
adult-focused and child^focused instruments. On ttie first day of observa- 
tion, a second (reliability) observer coded activities in the home simul- 
taneously with the primary observer for 1 hour. Observers were carefully 
mixed and matched by ethnicity, and observer 'pairs were further mixed and 
matched with the ethnicity of the aategivers. This enabled analysis of any 
systematic differences attributable to ethnicity. 
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Observer assignment procedures were^ modified for Phase III (Philadel- 
' * \ 

phia and San. Aptfinio) . Each observer in Phase III was taught either the 

adult-focused or child-focused instrument. T^is specialization by instru- 
ment in Phase III required that two observers be assigned alternately to* 
each home. The child-foci^fed observer went to the home for the r f irst day 
of observation, and the adult-focused 'observers went on the Second day. 
One observer pair functioned £s substitutes. Also, data supervisors were 
scheduled to observe 3 days each week. 

Procedures followed in San Antonio and Philadelphia for assigning 
homes by observer and caregiver ethnicity also differed from those used in 
Los Angeles. In Philadelphia / the initial* attempt was to have paired ob- 
servers (one ABC and one CC) matched by ethfticity (three White pairs, two 
Black pairs, and one mixed pair) who would observe in homes of caregivers 
of, like Ethnicity. This -plan was devised for two reasons: (1) Phase I and 
Phase II reliability substudies showed no ethnicity-of*-observer by 
ethnicity-of-caregiver effects and (2) SRI found from site reports that 
caregivers and observers of like ethnicity felt more at (|ase with each'' 
other. The plan could not be impletnentad, however, because the first group 
of homes to be identified and -observed had more Black than White care- 
givers. 

If the original pairings had 'continued, Black observers would have 
been extremely busy while White observers would not have been working at 
all, thus risking the gradual loss of observation skills. Therefore, after 
the second day of data collection, observer pairs were switched so there 
were two White pairs, one Black pair, ai}d three mixed pairs. This allowed 
greater flexibility in scheduling because mixed pairs could* be scheduled in 
either Black or White jtfbmes. In- San Antonio, it was not possible to mix 
an^i matph observer and carfegjver ethnicity as easily as in Philadelphia, i 
The principal concern in San Antonio was to assign Spanish-speaking ob- 
servers to homes where caregivers used Spanish as the primary language. 

Observer assignment also included provisions for stability substudies 

■% * ' 

that examined caregiver behaviors over time. In Los Angeles, no additional 

♦ 

observer assigi^uts were required because the data from the' first day of 
observation for the major study were simply compared with data from the 
second day. For Phase III, however, additional adult-focused data were 
collected in 24 San Antonio homes 4 weeUs after the major enervations. 

Ill . ^ 
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Scheduling, of Homes 

\ 

Efficient use ^ observer time required careful scheduling of home^ ^ 
for observation* By contractual agreement, the research contractor was Re- 
sponsible for initiating home contacts, explaining the purpose of the study 
and the observations, describing the observation scheduling, and identify- 
ing an equal number of homes within the ethnic, groups and within eac^i regu- 
latory status group (sponsored, regulated, an* unregulated) . The research 
contractor 'also was responsible for obtaining parental permission^ which 
was mandatory for a child's participation as the focus of observation.- Pa- 
rental permission for at least 2 children in each home* was* considered mini- 
mal (except in homes where only one child was cared for), and permission 
for all children in the home was desirable so that any child could be the - 
focus child if necessary. 

Before observations were scheduled for a home, it'was verified that 
parental permission was on file for at least one focus child and available 
.information on the child's (or children's) schedule was reviewed to ascer- 
tain that ,the child was in the home (and awake) for at least the minimum of 
2 hours required to obtain adequate data. 

r 

Selection of Focus Children *< 

In all phases, the, study design called for observations- in each home 
to be focused on two children, one 12 to 35 months old (Focus Child 1) and 
another 36 to 59 months old (Focus Child 2).* Focus children were selected 

'from amofig, those with parental permission according to the following 

•procedures: 

o The caregiver's own child was eliminated first because it was as- 
sumed that interactions between the caregiver and her own child . 
might not be typical of the day case setting. 

o Any other child who was related to the caregiver was eliminated 
next for the, same reason. However, in cases where a relative was 
the only child in the home, he or she was used as a focus child- 



* In other chapters of this report, Focus Child 1 is referred to as a 
toddler and Focus Chiid 2 is referred to as a preschooler. ^ 
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_™Q„.£rom the remaining children in the home, the youngest child in each 
group (Focus Child 1 and^Focus Child 2) who was of the same eth- 
nicity as the caregiver was selected as a focus child. 

The research contractor carfefully selected homes with children who met 
the age requirements; however, all criteria* were not met in every home, 
because family day care homes do not always have a large number of children 
aitd because children are frequently absent. Observers were asked to make 
substitutions for absent focus children when necessary, choosing the child 
closest in age to the ab&ent focus child and of the same ethnicity as the 
caregiver when possible. 

In many homes, designating one child from each age group as a focus 
child was not ^possible . Some homes had only one child or only one child 
for whom parental permission had been given. When only one child who met 
the requirements was present^ that child was selected and obseryed twice as 
often as when two focus children were observed. If only one age group was 
present, both the youngest and the oldest child from % that group were 
selected as focus children. In these homes, both children were designated 
as Focus Child 1 or Focus Child 2, depending on the age group they 
represented. If there were no children of an appropriate age, no ob- h 
servations were conducted on that day and the site coordinator attempted to 
reschedule observation in the home. ^ 

Daily Observation Schedules 

The daily observation schedules were designed to achieve a balance be- 
tween * the strictness needed for comparability across homes and the flexi- 
bility necessitated by the circumstances in the homes. Thus, observers^ 
were given schedules as well as guidelines for adapting the schedules as 
needed. In all cases, however , s observers were instructed to complete all 
observations of natural situations feefore introducing the structured situa- 
tions. This rule was made to ensure that circumstances of structured sit^i- 
ations did not influence the caregivers' behavior during observations of 
natural situations. j . , 

Observations were to be alternated between focus children so that each 
child would be observed for an equal length of time. If one focus child 
arrived* later than the. other, the^ first child was observed exclusively 
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until the second child arrived* The second child was then observed exclu- 
sively for an equal length of time as the first, and the observations were 
alternated between the two children, 

. The primary observer visited ea*ch home in the Los Angeles sample for 

two mornings and coded both adult-focused and child-focused instruments* 
The first half-hour was spent establishing rapport with the caregiver and t 
^children. The morning's schedule and structured situation activities were 
explained to the caregiver. Observations of the natural situations were 
conducted by the primary observer between 8;30 and 11:30 a,m. On the first 
morning, a second (reliability) observer coded simultaneously with the pri- 
mary observer to complete one booklet (about 45 minutes) of natural situa-j* 
tion observations. Tt^structured situation was observed by the primary 



observer, usually ^bet^pn 11^30 a,m, and 12 noon. 

Observers in Philadelphia and San .Antonio followed basically the same 
schedule, although they were allowed slightly more flexibility in their ad- 
justment of the schedule* All observers were required, however % to observe 
for a minimum of 2 .jiours between-* 8 ,a,m. and 2 p,m,, even if they had to 
leave the home and return* to do so. 

In contrast to those in Los Angeles, observers in Philadelphia and San 
% Antonio were trained to code either the adult-focused or the child-focused 
instrument. The adult-focused and child-focused observers visited the home 
on different days* The day before observations began in a home, the child- 
focused observer called the caregiver and verified that the children, espe- 
cially those designated as focus children, were expected the next day; coo- 
firmed the children's schedules (arrival, naps; and lunch); and informed - 

the caregiver when the observer woul^ arrive, ' 
, * 

The child-focused observer went to the home the next day, spept ap- 
proximately the first half-hour establishing rapport and gathering identi- 
fication information, and observed natural situations only. The adult- 
focused observer visited on the next day and observed t>oth natural and 
structured situations* Structured situations were not presented in homes 
where all. the children were under the age of 2 years or where the caregiver 
exercised her option qf refusing to do them. 
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A total of 9*9 homes were observed in Los Angeles during a 2-week 
period in early December 1977 and over a 6-week period in January and 
February 1978. Observations were suspended during the holiday season 
because the period was deemed unrepresentative of normal day car£ circum- 
stances. 

Data collection was scheduled for 6 weeks in San Antonio and 4 weeks 
in Philadelphia, Problems encountered by the research contractor in the 
early stages of home identification and complications with caregivers' 
schedules caused an extension of the observation period to 10 weeks in 
■>San Antonio and 9 weeks were observed in Philadelphia, A total of 115 
homes were observed in San Antonio and 89 in Philadelphia. ^ 
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VII THE QUALITY OF OBSERVATION DATA 

This chapter presents the observation-based* analysis variables > 
scribes the rationale for their definition, and summarizes the res^Upbf 
several efforts to estimate their reliability and validity, TI^EWapter 
begins with a listing of the caregiver variables developed in Phase IV to 
analyze the data collected in Los Angeles, San* Antonio, and Philadelphia, 
A summary of the factor analytic support for their definition is included. 
The next section lists the Focus Child 1 and Focus Child 2 analysis vari- 
ables followed by the factor analytic support for their definition. The 
third section consolidates the validity data using criterion tap*s that,^ m 
were collected in each of the three phases of data collection. Fourth, 
studies of interobserver agreement in the field are summarized. This sec- 
tion includes special studies of ethnic bias of observers. The fifth sec- 
tion describes the stability, of caregiver and child behaviors. Caregiver 
stability is estimated within a day, between 2 adjacent days, and over a 
4-week period. The final section of this chapter presents the results of a 
study designed to determine the stability of day care homes between morn-' % 
ings and afternoons of the same day. Taken together, these sections pre- 
sent a comprehensive look at the quality of observation data to be, used in 
describing-^home day care, ^ 

Analysis Variables Defined on Adult Behavior 

As previously described, the basic unit of adult observation data is a 
pattern for a single point in time of checked codes across 10 dimensions: 
Who, Language, Emotion, Nonchild Interaction, To Whom, Facilitate-How, 
Facilitate-What, and Control-How, Control-What , Control-Explain. The adult 
observation data base comprised 303 homes across three sites for approxi-^ 
mately 93,000 discrete observations (frames). In . the Phase II analysis,* 



* ''Phase II analysis" refers to the analysis conducted on Los Angeles data. 
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23 variables were defined on adult behaviors. A first task for Phase IV 
analysis was to review that set of variables using both logical and em- 
pirical criteria. 

The 23 adul^t analysis variables were based on 279 patterns of codes 
(see Appendix Table D-J.) . (These patterns were not mutually-€x£iugive; 
that^ is, a unique pattern of codes might be included in the definition of 
more than one of the 279 patterns.) Because , the nonunique 279 patterns , J 
were identified in Phase II on logical grounds alone and were not exhaus- , 
tive, one issue was the extent to which the behaviors that occurred with 
'some frequency in the data base were actually represented in the set of 23 
variables-. To resolve this issue, we scanned the approximately 93,000* 
frames^ of data to identify and count the frequency of occurrence of each 
unioue (mutually exclusive) pattern of codes across the 10 dimensions of 
the ABC instruments. Some 1,598 unique patterns were identified as occur- 
rings.one or more times. Only 115 of these unique patterns, however, 
occurred with a frequency of 100 or more ( .001'proportioh of the frames or 
more). \0f these lf5 patterns, ^11 were, represented in the 279 notiunique 
patterns used to define the 23 adult behaviol^analysis variables in Phase- 
II. In that sense, the 23 variables were inclusive of the behaviors 
observed. 

Appendi* Table D-l shows the frequency of occurrence of the 279 non- 
unique patterns on which the 23 Phase* II analysis variables were based and 
the percentage of homes in which thosd patterns did not occur. On the 
basis of the data in that table, decided to drop from further considera- 
tion the 139 patterns describing activities of a secondary caregiver. In 
95 to 100% of the homes, those patterns simply did not' occur. 

The remaining 140 nonunique primary caregiver patterns were used to 
form a set of Phase IV analysis variables, listed in Table 27, and that 
resulte4 irom a combination of logical and empirical analyses. The first 
20 variables are based primarily on distinctions made in the Facilitate-How 
dimension of the caregiver observation instrument . The first 15 consist of 
five sets of three each for teaches, plays/participates, helps, directs, 
converses. In each fease, a set of variables is defined for activities with 
Focus Child 1, for ^itivities with FoCus Child 2, and a total. 

, * ■' 
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Table 27 



PHASE IV ANALYSIS VARIABLES 

, ' . - x • ' ... . 

1. Primary caregiver teaches CI (Focus Child 1) 

2* Primary caregiver teadhes C2 (Focus Chil4. 2) 

3. Primary caregiver teaches - total 

4. Primary caregiver plays/particf pates with, CI 

5. Primary caregiver plays/participates with C2 

6. Primary caregiver plays/participates - total - 

7. Primary) Caregiver helps CI 
v 8, Primary caregiver helps C2 

9. Primary -caregiver helps - total ^ 

10. Primary caregiver directs CI _ * 

11. Primary caregiver directs C2 

12. Primary caregiver dire'cts - total 

13. Primary caregiver converses with CI, not negative t 

14. Primary caregiver converses with C2," not negative * 

15. Primary caregiver converses - total 

16. Primary caregiver supervises and prepares for children x 

17. Primary caregiver converses with another adult 

18. Primary caregiver involved in housekeeping 

19. Primary caregiver devolved in recreational activity 

20. Primary caregiver not involved (oat of range or room) 

21. ' Primary caregiver facilitates prosocial behavior with 

any children * t ' x ^ , M , 

22. Primary caregiver facilitates af fection Jyth .any, u 
children jBBB 

23. Primary caregiver facilitates comfoi^aJBHpgany 
children m w . WtP 4 

24. Primary caregiver facilitates language/ information 
with Gl 

25. Primary caregiver facilitates language/information 
with' C2 . - „ 

26. 'Primary caregiver facilitates language/information - total- 

27. Primary caregiver facilitated structured *£ine motor with CI 

28. Primary caregiver facilitates structured fine motor with C2 
29/ Primary caregiver facilitates structured fine motor - total 

30. Primary caregiver/^facilitates dramatic play - total 

31. Primary caregiver facilitates exploratory fine motor 
with any children 

32. Primary caregiver facilitates work with CV* ■ • 

33. Primary care^ner facilitated work with C2 

34. Primary caregiver facilitates work - total 

35. Primary* caregiver facilitates music/dance - total 

36. Primary caregiver facilitates gross motor activities 
I with any children 

37. Primary caregiver facilitates TV" nit h any children 

38. Primary ^caregiver facilitates physical needs .w'ith CI 
*39. " Primary -caregiver facilitates physical needs with C2 
40. Primary caregiver facilitates physical needs - total 
41. , Primary caregiver interacts* with a baby 
42. Primary caregiver interacts with a school-aged chiid 
43* Primary caregiver expresses positive affect 

44, 'Primary Caregiver expresses negative affect 

45. Primary caregiver controls - total 
£-46. Primary caregiver controls dangero^ situatlten^ 

47. Primary caregiver controls antisocial situation 

48, Primary caregiver strictly controls any children 
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As- indicated in Appendix Table D-2, the first 15 Phase IV analysis 

variables represent a breakdown of what were only three analysis variables 

in Ph^se II. Phase IV analysis variables 16, 17, and 20 are synonymous 

with three Phase II analysis variables — supervises/prepares , '.converse^ with 

another adult, not involved, while Phase IV analysis variables 18 and 19 

represent a separation of housekeeping from recreational activities, which 

were combined in Phase II.* The next 20 Phase IV analysis ^ariabl#£ (num- 

bers 21 through 40) are based primarily' on distinctions made in the * 

. / ■ p 
Facilitate-WhaJ: dimension of the 'ABC instrument. Variables 23 and 37 are 

synonymous with variables in Phase II (facilitates comfort and facilitates 
any TV), but the remaining variables represent breakdowns of Phase II 
variatJTes. Prosocial behavior was separated from affection (Phase IV< vari- 
ables 21 and 22); language/information, structured fine motor "activity, and 
dramatic play were separated and for'the first two a further •distinction 
was made between Focus Child 1, Focus Child 2, and total (Phase IV varia- 
bles 24 through 30). Phase IV variables 31^fhrough 34 separate exploratory 
fine motor activity from work; variables 35 and 36 separate music/dance 
from gross motor activity; and variables 38, 39, and 40 separate physical 
needs by Focus Child 1, Focus Child 2, and total. 

Phase IV variables 41 through 44 are synonymous jfith variables from 
Phase II (i.e/, ^interacts with bab^ interacts with school-age child, ex- 
presses positive affect , expresses negative affect). The remaining varia- 
ble£ (45 through 48) describe controlling behavior. Except for variable 48 
(strict control), these variables represent distinctions not made in Phase 
II between dangerous and antisocial behavior. ♦ 

" C . ■ ' ' 

To summarize the re^tionship between Phase IV and Phase II analysis 
variables, for the most part Phase II variables can be obtained by forming 
simple additive composites' of Phase IV variables. Two Phase II variables 
were dropped <i .e. , Spanish and neutral affect) on the grounds that^hey 
had not .been useful in past substantive analyses. 

Not all the Phase IV analysis variables are* mutually exclusive because 
they are defined on nonunique patterns; for example, a frame could be 
gounted for adult code pattern number 1 (primary caregiver Reaching Focus 
Child 1) and adult code pattern number 116 (primary caregiver facilitates 
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language/ information with Focus Chilti 1). Table 28 depicts the relation- 
ship between the Faciiitate-How and Facilitate-What dimensions of the ABC 

# 

instrument* b •» ^ 

From Table 28, it is clear that an analysis of language/inf ormation 
variables is essentially an analysis of a subset of the teach variables. 
In general, the majority, of teaching was oriented toward language/ 
information, physical needs, structured fine motor and prosocial. activi- 
ties. Caregiver play/ participate behavior was spread across approximately 
half of the facilitate-What alternatives- A ma jority of help behaviors 
were for physical needs and to a lesser* extent for structured fine motor 
activity. Caregivers used relatively* few "direct" behaviors; when they did 
* direct, it might be, for physical needs, work, or fine or gross motor 

activities. Conversation codes were synonymous for the .two dimensions. 
* « /> 
These relationshipSv(Table> 28) should be*kept in mind when interpreting 

Subsequent analyses of adult behaviors. 

Partial support for the definition of Phase IV analysis variables came 
from factor analyses for subsets of the 279 nonunique patterns of behav- 
iors* Two sets of patterns* were factor analyzed: One set consisted of 
those defining the first seven Phase II, variables, essentially the 
Faciiitate-How pat-terns, and the other set consisted of those patterns 
defining Facilitate-What patterns. Within each set," the patterns^ were 
mutually exclusive whereas, as indicated previously, this was not the case 
"between sets. The other nine Phase II variables were judged on logical 
•grounds* to be tightly defined (for the most part based on a single pattern 
of behavior) a&d of separate interest in substantive analyses. The nine 
variables were no? factor analyzed. ' ' f 

Rotated factor matrices for the two sets of patterns are reported in 
Appendix Tables D-3 and D-4. In each case, the factor ^nalysis was sitoply 
'a principal component's resolution of the pattern-by-pattern intercorrela- 
tion matrix. with ones in the main diagonal'. The number of eigenvalues 
equal to or greater than 1 was used to decide on the number of factors to 
be rotated using the varimax criterion. * - 
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Table 28 - 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FACILITATE-HOW AND 
, FACILITATE-WHAT DIMENSIONS* 




Teach 


8,212 


1,161 


2,564 






1,315 






239 


106 


(L31 






302 




Play /participate 


,547 




941 




1,076 




■ 969 


1,673 




739 






182 






Help 




6,586 


1,679 
















470 


331 








Direct ^ 




511 


221 












844 




220 








616 


Conversation 

• * » 

<• 


>• 






2,401 
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A|f entries are frequencies of frames adross |ihe three sites for the 115 most frequently occurring patterns. 
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The first set containing 46 patterns distinguished among types of 
Facilitate-How behavior and types of nonchild interactions. It also indi- 
cated when the caregiver was out of range. Appendix Table D-3 presents the 
rotated 15-factor structure. Factors 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 13, 14, and 15 
essentially distinguish Facilitate-How- behaviors into those directed at 
Focus Child 1, Focus Child 2, group, and other young child. Each ^f these 
factors included high loadings (arbitrary criterion of j .3| or more) from 
one or raofe patterns in each of the areas of teach, play/ participate, help, 
direct, and converse. 

For*Focus Child 1, Focus Child 2, and other*young child, there were 
two factors, one for positive emotion and one for' neutral emotion. On the 
basis of these results, fre decided to separate Phase II Facilitate-How 
analysis variables to distinguish between F^cus Child 1 and Focus Child 2. 
Because frames coded as other young chtW—c^ould be indicating children of 
the ages of either Focxis ^5Tll<L'l^or Focus Cfiild 2, the decision was made 

not to form separate variables for young child oriented behaviors. In- 

s 7 -i 

stead, each Facilitate-How category was Represented by a total across 

levels of the Whom dimension. Further, in the interest of creating a par- 
simonious set of analysis variables, the decision was made not to distin- 
guish between positive and neutral emotion^ 

, Factor 2 contained high positive loadings for the positive emotion 
teach patterns and modest positive loadings for the neutral emotion/ teach 
patterns. Factpr 7 and, to some extent, factor 9 contained high to moder- 
ate loadings for "direct" patterns, wtfereas factor 8 contained high to 
moderate loadings for the "converse" patterns.* Thus, the decision to dis- 
tinguish among teach, direct, and^converse behaviors in forming analysis 
variables received factor analytic support. However, there were no factors 
for play/participate or help. '* * 

Factor 11 had a high^positive loading for preparation- and a high negar 
tive loading for recreation. Rath<# than combining these wi£h opposite 
weights for analysis, they were kept separate in analysis variables 16 
arid 19, respectively. Supervise activieies were also included in variable 
16 despite a zero loa'ding t>n factor 11. Factor 12 received a high loading 
for housekeeping and a modest loading of- the, opposite sign for supervise. 
Together, these two factors supported the decision to create separate 
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analysis variables for housekeeping and recreation, which had been combined 
in Phase II. 

The second set containing 51 patterns distinguished among the 13 codes 
within- the Facilitate-What dimension of the ABC instrument, A factor 
analysis of these 51 patterns- resulted in a 16 factor solution. The iteri- 
max rotated factor structure is presented in Appendix Table D-4. Three of 
the factors had primarily high loadings on Focus 'Child 1 patterns (factors 
3,*S, 12), two of the factors had high loadings on Focus Child 2 patterns 
(factors 2, 5), three of the factors had high loadings on other young child 
patterns (factors 1, 7, 11), and one of the factors had higff loadings on 
group-oriented behaviors (factor 6). The remaining seven factors could 
each be identified with-a separate Facil,iate*-What code and contained high 
loadings across Focus Child 1, Focus Chi^Ld 2, group, and young child codes 
of the Whom dimension, . " 

Table 29 relates each of the 16 factors to one or more of the 
Facilitate-What codes. The first three^ columns represent *Focus Child 1 
faptors, the next two columns re^recent Focus Child 2 factors, and the next 
three column* represent young child factors, an<? the next column represents 
'the only group^f actor . For these nine columns of. Table 29, an X represents 
a factor loading i of >| .3| or greater (Appendix Table D-4). The last sjeven 
columns represent factors that tended to be specific to a Facilitate-What 
c'ode. For those columns, an X indicates that most of -the |.3| or greater 
loadings on the factor were for the four^ variables defining a Facilitate- 
What dimension (Appendix Table D-4). 



The results displayed in Table (29 provide factor analytic su 
creating separate analysis v|g:iables\for es6h of- the 13 Facilitatfe-tfha 
codes and, within several, for* distinguishing F.ocus Child I from Focus 
Child 2. Although there is also support for forming young child and grqup 
variables, this was not done for the reasons given previously in reference 
to the Facilitate-How dimension. Considering the three Focus Child 1 
factors as a set, they are completely crossed with the 13 Facilitate-What 
codes. The two -Focuff Child 2 factors are crossed with all^but five of the 
Facilitate-What codes. 

The last seven columns in Table 29 provide support for forming sepa- 
rate variable^ for prosocial/ affectioh, dramatic play, exploratory fine . 
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Table 29 

FACTORS IDENTIFIED BY FACILITATE-WHAT CODES ^ - 




Focus 
• Child 1 


Foe 
Chi] 


:us 
Ld 2 


Young 
* Chile 




Gr,oup 


Code-Specific Factors 




F 3 


V 


F 12 


F 2 


F 5 


F l 


F 7 


F 15 




F 4 


F 9 


F 1'0 


F ll 


F 13 


F 14 


F,, 
16 


1. Prosocial 




X 








X 




Y 
A 








X 










. 2. Affection 


X 








A 


X 






— > — 










X 






3. Comfort 


X 










X 
















; 
l 
1 




* 

4. language/information 




X 




A 




















! 




Structured fine ♦ 
motor 




X 




v 

A 


21 




X , 




Y 

A 










» 1 

1 

i 1 




6. Dramatic play 


X 






A 








A • 












IX 

1 


• 


^ Exploratory fine 






X 5 






X 








A 








! 


X 


' — : ^ 

8. Work 




X 






V 

A 


X 


X 














t 1 




1. 9. Music/dance 


X 






v 

A 








Y 
A 


Y 
















10. Gross/motor * 


X * 




X 




X 






X 






X 






> 






fl. Educational TV 




X 






















X 








— * ' — " — 7" 

12. Noneducational TV 


X 












X 
















i 


r 


13. Physical needs 






X . 




X 


X 








f 




■ ) 

i 


i 




» * 

*An X in the first nine columns indicates a factor loading of | A\ or more. v 
An X in last seven columns indicates a cluster of loadings, most of which exceed j.3|. 
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motor, gross motor, and educational television. Support for distinguishing 
amotig the other seven codes of the Facilitate-What dimension comes from an 
analysis A>f the factors reported in the first nine columns of 'Table 29. 
The Focus Child 2 factors separate language/information and music and dance 
and work from physical needs .(^Further, the Focus Child 1 factors separate 
comfort and noneducational television from structured fine motor activity, 
whereas the young child factors separate comfort from noneducational tele- 
vision* In short, all 13 Facilitate-What codes- were identified„separately 
in the factor analysis. * 

* Because there were separate factors for prosocial, affection, dramatic 
play, exploratory fine motor, and gross motor, the decision was made to 



form one analysis variable for each. Although ther£*was a separate factor 
for educational television, there was no separate factor for noneducational 
television nor was there clear support .for separating Focus Child 1 from 
Focus Child 2 data for television variables. Thus, a single analysis .vari- 
abls was made for all television behaviors. Although th«re were no sepa-' 
rate factors for language/inf ormation, structured fine motor, work, and 
physical needs, within each there were separate factors for Focus Child 1 
and Focus Child 2. Therefore, each type of behavior w.as separated into 
three analysis variables — Focus Child l v Focus Child 2, and total. Sepa- 
rate Focus Child 1 and Hocus Child 2 analysis variables were not made for 
^ausic and dance because of_the low frequency of occurrence of these behav- 
iors, especially for Focus Child 2 (see Appendix Table D-l). The same . 
decision and reasoning applied to comfort. 

Analysis Variable^ Defined on Child Behavior 

In Phase II, 27 analysis^ variables were defined on child behaviors, 
once for Focus Child 1 and once for Focus Child 2 (see Appendix Table D-5). 
In Phase IV, 2& 'analysis variables were defined on child behaviors, once 
for Focus Child 1 and once for Focus Child 2 (see Appendix Table D-6). 

The patterns used to define the 28, Phase IV analysis variables were 
the 86 unique patterns that occurred 100 or more times in the approximately 
90,000 fratoes of Focuq| Child 1 and Focus Child 2 data collected during the 
Phase III observations. The mean occurrence for each of tfie 86 unique pat- 
terns is presentejtULn Appendix Table D-7. Appendix Table D-8^shows some of 

• ( •.. . • • • . 
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the relationships betwien Phase' II and Phase IV analysis variables* Ex- 

*.* 

cludi'ng the last four variables , ;the Phase IV analysis variables for child 
data are -mutually exclusive in their definitions (the last four variables 
are totals). All the 86 most frequently occurring patterns (see Appendix m 
Table D-7) are included in both Bhase II and Phase IV sets of analysis 
variables. , 

The 28 Phase IV analysis variables for child dat^ were, as in the case 
of adult variables, defined on the basis of a combination of logic and em- * 
pirical findings. Using Phase III data, two separate factor analyses were 
made of the 86 most -frequently occurring unique patterns, once for Feed's 
Child 1 data and once for Focus Child 2 data. The factor analysis pro- 
cedures were as defined for the adult variables. The Focus, Child 1 data 
yielded the. 31 factors presented in Appendix Table D-9, and the Focus, Child 

2 data yielded the 31 factors presented in Appendix Table D-10. 

/ 

Because having variables defined the same for both sets of child data 
was desirable, we compared the v two factor structures. The afethod for 
comparing factor structures was -as follows: 

(1) For each* solution; all 'factor loadings equ41 to or greater than 
• |'.3| were identified. 

(2) Using only identified loadings, the best match between two fac- 
tors across the two- tor structures was identified. 

(3) For a pair of matched f f actors , additional patterns were identi- 
fied that satisfied the criterion |.3| or better in one factor 
structure and |.15|_or better in the other factor structure but 
with identical algebraic sign. 

(4) Common factors were defined by^the patterns identified in steps 

(2) and (3) above for -each pair of matched factors. 

i 

These four steps identified 16 common factors, which are defined according 
to code patterns (see Appendix Table D-ll). 

• 

There was strong. factor analytic support ^for^analysis variables 1 
(prosocial, common factor 10), 2 (affectionate, common factor 14), 5 
(dramatic play, common factor 11), 7 (language/information, common factor 
2), 8 (fine motor structured activity, common factor 4), 16 (watches educa- 
tional TV, common factor 7), 17 (watches noneducational TV, common factor 
16), and 24 (controlled by caregiver, common factor 3). For these eight 
variables the match to * factor was either perfect or the one or two dis- 
crepant patterns cleanly did not belong logically or failed to load on anjr 

f * 

factor^ . 6 ^27 - 



/ 
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Two additional variables represented a combining of two common fac- 
tors — factors 9 and 15 for variable 14 (gross motor activity) and factors 5 
and 8 for variable 19 (physical needs while interacting with caregiver). 
In addition, the five patterns in common factor 6 all went into the defini- 
tion of variable 27 (total for focus child with other children), the five 
patterns in commcm factor 12 went into the definition of variable 26 (total 
for focus child alone), and the two patterns in common faGtor 13 went into 
the definition of variable 28 (-total for focus child with caregiver). 

r • 

The remaining analysis variables were formed on a logical basis des- 
pite' the lack of factor analytic support. The fine motor exploratory ^acti- 
vity patterns failed to have substantial loadings on any common factors 
with the exception of pattern 1, which loaded on-several. Three fine motor 
exploratory activity variables were formed distinguishing behavior alone, 
with another young child arid with the caregiver (variables 9, 10, and 11) ♦ 
The two TV alone patterns failed to load on any common factor and so were 
combined to form variable 15. The three physical needs alone patterns did 
not^load on any common factor and formed variable 18. All but two of -the 
seven "monitor" patterns were without high, loadings on a common factor and 
were used to define variable 25. The remaining variables (distress, seeks 
attention of caregiver, engages in work, music/dajice, conversation with 
young child, conversation with caregiver, antisocial to young child, and 
controls young ehild) were defined on thrfee or fewer patterns that were 
judged to be. of special interest in substantive analyses (see Appendix 



1 to Da or speci 
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Table D-6 for oef initions of these variables). , 

Summary of Phase IV Analysis Variables 

The phase IV analysis variables defined on observation data consisted 
of 48 variables to describe caregiver behaviors and 28 variables to des- 
cribe child behaviors. The 28 analysis variables for child data were de- 
fined once for Focus Child 1 data and once for Focus Child 2 "data. 

A combination of empirical and logical criteria were used in forfring 
the 48- Phase IV caregiver analysis variables. First, the definitions of 
the 48 variables were required to include.all the unique patterns of behav- 
ior that occurred in the sample pf obsei^vation frames at least 0.1% of the 
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time. Second, separate factor analyses were conducted for the Facilitate- 
How patterns of behavior and the Facilitate-What patterns of behavior 
of the main findings, from these two factor analyses was the need in defin- 
ing variables to distinguish between caregiver behavior toward Focus Child 
1 and caregiver behavior toward Focus Child 2. v ^Xhis distinction and sev- 
eral others^between^ codes within dimensions of' thfc ^observations instrument 
were clear in the factor 'analytic results but had not, been made in Phase II 
analyses! Third, several analysis variables were defined purely on logical 
grounds and were not included in the factor analyses. These analysis vari- 
ables were typically defined on a single pattern of behavior and were known 
a priori to be of interest in the analyses to follow (e.g., caregiver 
interacts with baby). 

The relationship between codes within the Facilitate-How dimension and 
codes within the Faci}itate-What dimension of the observation instrument 
was analyzed to describe the necessary redundancy between th^se two sets of 
caregiver analysis variables. For example, -the analysis makes ciear that 
caregiver felps variables (variable* 7 througiu9) are largely redundant 
with caregiver facilitates physical needs variables (variables 38 through 
40). Further, the language/information variables are, a large subset of the 
teach variable?. These interdependencies among caregiver analysis 
variables pijpvide further' understanding of their meaning and should be kept 
in mind when interpreting results of subsequent . analyses . 

the definitions of the 28 child variables were also required to in- 
clude all patterns of behavior that occurred in 0\1% or more of the frames 
in the observation sample.- Two independent factor analyses of child behav- 
ior patterns were conducted, once for Focus Child 1 data and once for Focus 
Child 2 data. Fortunately, the results of these two factor analyses sup- 
ported the creation of a single set of variables with common definitions 
across the data for Focus Child 1 and Focus Child 2. .This common set of 
variables will facilitate the comparison of results in subsequent analyses 
between younger (Focus Child 1) and older (Focus Child 2) children in day 
"care homes. 
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Criterion Tape Validity Analysis * 

In all * three data collection phases of the study, videotapes of care- 
giver and child behaviors were used to ensure that observers in the field 
were knowledgeable in the use of the observation instruments. In all three 
phases, 80% or greater agreement between an observer and a criterion was 
required before that observer would be used in the actual field-based data 
collection. The^criterion was created by the mutually agreed-on codes 
trainers assigned yhen viewing the videotapes* Although the primary pur- 
pose of the videotapes was quality control, the data generated by their use 
represents an important statement about. the likely validity of observation 
data used in substantive an^^es, t 

Phase I Criterion Tape Validity 

In Phase I, the validity of observers was estimated by having them 
code a set of criterion videotapes at the end of trainipg and again at the _ 
'conclusion of data collection. Three videotapes were shown to trainees at 
the end of training to test their coding accuracy on the ABC and SNAP, 
Sixteen trainees were hired as observers when they 'showed an 80% overall^ 
•agreement with the three criterion videotapes. At the end of data collec- 
tion, the 16 observers were shown two of the same videotapes (one for ABC, 
one for SNAP) • Because the SNAP instrument was^ not used in subsequent 
phases of the study, validity data for that instrument are ndt summarized 
here, 

* 

End-of-training error rates for each trainee were calculated for the 
two ABC videotapes, End-ofrdata-collect4.on error rate£ were established 
for only one tape. Error rates* were calculated' for each trainee by divid- 
ing the number of incorrect codes in each dimension by the number of exam- 
pies used for analysis. Scores for the Who dimension were not calculated 
because coding for this dimension did not vary. Table 30 presents the mean 
validity scores across all trainees for each dimension. Error rates were 
subtracted from 100%, yielding the percentage of correct codes or relia- ' 
bilit^y 'scores . 
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Table 30 



MEAN RELIABILITY- SCORES FOR VIDEOTAPE TESTS RELATED TO ABC 
Phase I (San Francesco) \ 



(Percent) 



1 



Tnpe A 

Prateat 
Pott test 
Overall 


facilitate 


i 


testritft 


Other *. 


Eaotion 


- 

Language 


Total 


To 
Whoa 


Bov 


What, 


Child 
Rap,' 


Bow 


What 


Explain 


\ 

95* 
91 

93 / 


m 

85 
89 


93* 

88 

91 


75* 

72 

76 


99* 

99 

99 


99* 

99 

99 


98* 

97 

98 


V 

98* 

96 

97 


99* 

98 

99 


87* 

84 
86 


94* 

91 

93 


tape B 
Pretest 


9* 


89 


94 


88 


98 


98 


97 


96 


99 


86j 


94 



/ The percentage of agreement with the cr^feriorf tape decreased by 3% ' 

from the end of training to the end of data collection. Both pretest and _ 
posttest data collection scores for^ all dimensions for both tapes were wetir 
above the 80% standard, except for the Child Response dimension on one 
tape, which received an overall score of 74%. Observers had difficulty 
shifting their attention from the caregiver, who is the primary focus of , 
the observation, to the child. , . 

In addition to agreement with a criter .on, agreement between eight 
random pairs of trainees was calculated. If agreement between pairs of 
observers was greater than agreement with the criterion, the validity of 
^ Cfcdes or training would need to be examined. Table 31 compares the mean 
agreement of the eight random, pairs with the mean criterion agreement. For 
all dimensions, 'agreement for random pairs was equal to or-ftss thah 
agreement with the criterion. m * 

As a final part' of the posttraining validity test in^H^gse I, 'two 

* 

trainers role played a mother reading Kitten for a Day to a child. Train- 
ees tallied as the "mother" demonstrated seven teaching Stehaviors. These 
tallies were compared .with a^criterion tally: For each the seven behav- 
iors tallied, the .number yof incorrect* or missing tallies recorded by train- 
ees was calculated as a percentage of tfie number of criterion tallies. 

This "error percentage** was totaled across behaviors. Total reliability 

■ • ' > 

for each trainee was determined by the following .equation: 



100% - 



Accumulated error percentage 

7 * teaching behaviors * Percentage correct 
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Table- 31 



COMPARISON OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN RANDOM "PAIRS OF 
OBSERVERS AND CRITERION AGREEMENT 
* (Percent) 

Phase I " 
(San Francis,co) 



Dimension 



To Whpm 

Facilitate-How • 
Facilitate-What • 
Child Response 
Restrict-How 
"^'Restrlct-What 
Rfestrict-Explain 
(jtner 
Emotion 

Language J» 



Random Pairs 



0 



88% 

71 

80 

60 

79 

69 

55 

72 

97 

81 



Reliability 



93% 
'77 
87 
65 
88 
73 
73 ■ 
84 
97 
86 




1 ~ ~ 

Overall, reliability for all trainees was 80%. Seven pf the $6Etrain- 
ees did not earn an 80% reliability score, and they were retMi&tfjpnd re- 
tested. Of those retested, four still received scores below 80%^ Since 
th£ir aggregate scores of ABC, SNAP, and. Book Tally were 80% or higher, 
they were not rejected as observers on the basis of t^eir >lpw Book T^lly 



scores . 



Phase II Criterion Ta pe Validity 

t 

In Phase II, a videotape validity test was administered to all observ- 
ers at the end of the 12-day tr^injPfcg session and after 2 weeks^f data ^ 
collection* Furthermore, at the end of a 3-days> refresher training after 
the holiday season, an informal validity test was given ta all observers . 
Two weeks later, a third and final validity test _was administered. The 
postfcraining. test (Test 1) identified those observersjphose coding accuracy 
' wasftd-equate "for fifeld data collection. Tfre ietests (Tests 2 and 3) pro- 
videcTus tf£e opportunity to determine whether any deterioration of coding: 
ability occurred over the 2-week periods. " ' .1 t * 

The validity test was developed from approximately 30 field video- 
tapes. '■Hie test material was presented in segments each of which featured 




a different focus perscrfi. Six Hispanic, four Black, and eight" White care- 
^giye* segments* as veil as eight Hispanic, three Black, and eight White 
child Segments were shown^ Test 1 contained 37 segments of which 18 were 
ABC and^l9 were CC Tests A and 3 contained A the "first 17 segments of Test 
1 of which 9 were. ABC and were CC, (For Test 3* the 17 segments were re- 
nimize retest^effect^,) 

# 

32' and 33 show the percentages of agreement between all observ- 
ers ami the criterion videotape by dimension for the ABC and.CC The over- 
all observer agreement with criterion videotape was again high, with few 
'percentages lower than O.90 on any of the validity tests. Observer accu- 
racy wa^particularly high on validi ty Tes t 2 • Al though scores on val idi ty 
Test 3 weri slightly, lower than scores on validity Test 2, they were' gener- 
ally higher; than tfiose on validity Test^L* Practice in the field tended to 
improve observer accuracy. The reader is reminded that Test 3 was adminis- 
tered 2 weeks after observations were resumed after the holiday break and a 
brief refresher training session, , It is not surprising that observer accu- 
racy was 4 higher during T^jt 1 becausfe observers had been using the 
instruments continuously without a break. 



J 

Phase III Criterion Tape Validity 



In Phase III for both sites, the CC validity test was administered to 
the child-f ocused trainees on the seventh day of training and the ABC 
validity test was^ administered to the adult- focused trainees on the ninth 
day. The CC validity test compris segments (of varying lengths) of 

s * . 

videotapes focused on Black, Hispanic, and White children. The ABC va}id- 
4jy^test had two parts. Part I consisted. ofV20 segments (of varying 
l&ygths)f of ^videotapes focused on Black, ^HispSnic, and White taregivers, 
Paik^ measured coding accuracy on the BooV*Tally; it consisted of a 
sttijctured reading situation role-played t>y two trainers.* 

Table 34 shows the^ results of the CC.and-<4§C end-of-training validity- 
# tests administered in San Antonio and Philadelphia, All San Antonio ob- 
servers pass&d this test at 89% or better; all Philadelphia observers 
passed the test at 85% or better. Two trainees in Philadelphia* did not 
pass the test and therefore were not permitted to collect data in the 
field, ^ One trainee in Philadelphia, hired a^ an 'alternate, passed the test 
at 91% but was not rfgeded as an observer, 
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Table 32 

OVERALL PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT OF OBSERVERS 
AND CRITERION VIDEOTAPE FOR DIMENSIONS OF ABC 



Dimension of ABC 


Validity Test - 


j. 


2 


3 




99.9% ' 


100.0% ' 


! 

100.0% 


wno 


98.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Auxiliary 


92.8 


OA A 


0** Q 


Whom 


- 85.4 


. 92.0 


87.7 .', 


FacilitaterHow 


•81.9 


89.8 


'86.0 


Facilitate-What 


85.6 


88.2 


- 87.8 

> 


Control-How 


97.6 


9.8.7 


'•97.9 


Control-What 


96.2 


98.1 . 


97.3 


Control-Explain 


, 94.9 


96.5 


96.0 


Emotion 


84.4 


* 90.3 


86.7 


Language 


89.2 


93.9 


89.5 



.4 



r 



Table 33 



OVERALL PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT OF OBSERVERS 
AND CRITERION VIDEOTAPE FOR DIMENSIONS OF CC 





"Validity Test 


Dimension of CQ 


1 


2 


- 3 


Cancel — 5 1 J 


99.9% , 


100.0%* 


100.0% ' - 


Who 


98.1 


100.0 


95.9 


Activity 


82.8 


. 94.7 


92,6 


Auxiliary 


88.-5 


93.1 


, 88.1 ■ 


Whom 


85.9 


92.9 


89.5 


Mode 


- 80.6 „ 


89.0 


' 83.9 


Emotion 


' 85.8 


91-, 9 


91.7 


language 


92.2 


93.8 


92.5 



9 
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Table 34 



RESULTS OF END-GF-TRAINING VALIDITY TEST 
ON CC AND ABC ^ 
(On-Site Caifculations) 
Phase III . 



CC 


ABC 


Observer 
Number 


f Percentage 
^ or Agr^ment 
with-Criterion 


'- 

Observer 
Number 


Percentage 
of Agreement 
with criterion 


San Antonio 








201 


89 . 3% ' 


Oil 

211 


on o <y 

yu . £.7* 


202 


89.8 . 


212 


92. 4 


203 - 


93.7 


213 


96.5 


204' . , 


92.0 - ? 


214 


97.0 


2Q5 


90.1 


215 


94.3 


" 206 - 


95.0 


216 


97.0 


s 207 


92 .3 


217 


92.5 


Philadelphia 








' 601 


79.1%* 


611 


94.5% 


602 


85 . 7 , 


612 


94.7 


603 


9*0.4 


613 


85.6 


604 


91.5 


614 


• 91.5 


605" 


85.1 


615 ' 


93.9 


606 


93.1 


616 


94.3 


. " 607 


- 93.9 


' 617 


76.6* 


." 608 


91. 5 f 







*Trainee did not pass validity test and did not collect datl. 

+ 4 * 

Alternate trainee, was not needed and did not collect data. 
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The CC and ABC validity tests were administered again in San Antonio 
and in Philadelphia to determine whether any changes had occurred in ob- 
servers' accuracy after the. first 2 weeks of # data collection, ^ 

f 

Results of the second validity test are presented in Table 35. The 
overall agreement between observers and criterion was high. As wa^ true in 
Phase II, observers tended to maintain and improve their skills over .2 
weeks of data collection. The test results are particularly impressive be- 
cause the observers did not have daily opporunities to use their observa- 

9 

tion skills since homes were identified more slowly than was scheduled. 

In addition to the two validity checks on ABC and CC data, a formal 
validity test on the Book Tally was administered to trainees at the end of 
training. A scenario, role played by trainers, was observe^ and specific 
behaviors were tallied by trainees. Answers were then compared with a cri- 
terion protocol previously establi-shed by the tfrainers* All trainees 
passed the tests with 80% accuracy o^ better except one in Philadelphia 
(this trainee also failed to pass the ABC tests and therefore did not 
qualify as an observer) . ; 

Summary of Criterion Tape Validity 

, ' - —X) 

In each of the three data collection phases of thf study, trained ob- 
servers, were required to reach^ojr surpass 80% agreement with a criterion 
'tape before they were permitted to collect observation data in the field. 
This criterion did eliminate a few of those who received training. In each 
tphase of data collection, criterion tapes were also used to check the va- 
lidity of observer coding after they had been iq^the field collecting data. 
No evidence was found of any drop in valicHrfr^af ter f ield*experlence . To 
the contrary, in Phases II and III and validity of coding appeared to in- 
crease slightly as the result of field experience. 

Interobserver Reliability 

Ii?terobserver„ reliability was investigated as a part of data collec- 
tion efforts in both Phase I and ?hhpe II, In Phase I, a subsample of 
homes was observed for 1 hpur on each of 2 adjacent days by two observers. 
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Table 35 



RESULTS' OF SECOND VALIDITY TEST 
Phase 111 



cc 


ABC 




Percentage 




Percentage 


Observer 


oi; Agreement - 


Qbserver 


(A Agteement 


Number 


with Criterion 


Number 


'with Criterion 


San Antonio 








201 


94.8% 


211 


94.5% 


202 


. 97.2, 


213 


'95.9~^\ 


203 


98.9 1 


'2*4 


. 94.9 


=r 204 


, , 93-1 . . ' , 


- .215 ■ . 


94.9 


205 


94.8, 


216 


94.9 • : 


206' 


©8.1 


217 


92.9 


207 


95.9 






Philadelphia 




> 




602 


88.2% 


•'611. % • 


93.5% 


603 


92,0 


*612 


94 .'9 


60 ) 4 s- 


* 96.1 • 


613 »" 


V 89 - 2 


605 


90.4 ' 


614 


91.9 


606 


94.5 


615 


. 93.9 


607 


96.4 


616' 


93.7 



V 
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The design of this -study was such that it not. only afforded overall Jesti- 
mates of interobserver agreement, but also allowed a test fox>r^he possi- 
bility of ejAinic bias in observations of Blaclf and White observers. In 
Phase II, interobserver reliability was estimated for a subsample of 30 
homes w This time each home was observed by a pair of observers for <4^ily 1 
hour of 1 daW. Again, the substudy was designed to test for ethnic bias in 
observation.' In Phase II, however, the focus was on Hispanic/ 
non-Hispanic comparisons. Phase I and Phase II interobserver reliability 
findings are summarized in the following two sections* 



Phase I Interobserver Reliability 



In Phase I, pairs of trained observers coded simultaneously for an 
hour~ eagh morning for *2 adjacent 8ays in 30 of the homes visited. Th^se r 
field observations w^Nl used 'to assess, the overall reliability of the sev- 
eral dimensions (i.e., colisnns of codes) t and codes within dimensions of the 



ABC. The field study was designed y^o thal\it was possible to assess the 
extent to which the reliability of t\\& ABC depended on a match between 



iy was designed Ao~ 
reliability of tttf 
ethnicity of observer and ethnicity of caregiver. 



Many alternative ways exist to describe interobserver agreement for 
the ABC used in a natural home day care environment. For each dimension 
('or code within dimension), the coding of twa observers can be summarized 
as follows. 



4 


Observer 1 


, Present 


Not present 


Observer 2 


Present 


. A 


B 


Hot present 


C 


D 



" Three different indices of agreement between observers were used to summa- 
rize interobserver agreement based on the cell frequencies A through D. 
These three indices of interobserver agrej*pent and the 'relative frequency 
of occurrence, of a behavior are shown in Table 36, In each case, the value 
reported is across all pairs of observers for the 30 homes. 
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Table 36 



INDICES OF INTEROlfSERVER AGREEMENT 'ON ABC IN 
NATURAL SITUATIONS 

Phase I 
(San Francisdo) 



Dimension 


Dimension 
Exact Codes 


£X*U 


A 

ft 




A 


A+B+C+D 


A+B+C 


A+B+C+D 


Who * 




± . Uv 


mmmi 




1.00 


Main caregiver 




0.98 


0.98 


0.90 


* ✓ 
0.89 


Aide ^ 




- 0.998 


0.93 


0.96 




Aide 




1.00 




— 


' 0.0 


' Older chi'Jd . ' 




1.00 


— 




0.0 


Other adult 




1.00 






0.0 


Caregiver out 




• 0.99' 


0.86 


0.92 


0.06 


To^Whom 


0.78 


0.93 


0.91 


0.84 


0.67 


Focus,. Child 1 




' 0.94 


0.66 


0.76 


0.11 


Focus Child 2 




0.94 


0.60 


•0.71 


•0.09 


Focus Child 3 


- 


"0.96 


0.57 


0.71 


.0.05 


Ncmfocus ( youngf chijd 




0'.97 


0.72 


0.82 


0.08 


Group * 




0.88 


, 0.56 


0.66 


0.16 


Older child 




* 0.9? 


0.57 


0.72 


0.02 


Other adult 




0.99 


0.78 


0.87 


0.04 


Facilitate-How 


-0.70 


0.89 


0.74 


0.76 


0.31 , 


Teach 




n qa 

U . V s * 






0.06 


Play/participate 




u • y j 


n ^A 




0 OL 


Help 




o • y j 


n ^A 


U * D -> 




Read 

Suggest 4 


• 

- 


1 . uu 


U • / J 


U . 04 






U . ? 3 


U . J J 


U . HO 


n oa 


Praise 




n qq* 


0. 22 


0. 35 


0.002 


Facili tate-What 


0.71' 


0.89 


,0*74 


0.76 


0.31 


Language/ information 




0.97 


U • DU 


U • / -> 


U « VJJ 


F^ne motor, structured 




0.95 


0.51 


0.*65 


0.06 


Fine^mptor, exploratory 


• 


0.9$ ' 


0.33 


0.-47 


0.03 


Dramatic play 




0.99 


0.33 


0.49 


0.01 


Music, dance 




0.99 ' 


0.58 


0.73 


0.01 " 


Gross motor 




0.99 


0.48 


0.64 


1.00 


Work/chores 




0.99 


0.37 


0.53 


0.01 


Physical, needs 




0.98 


0.70 


0.81 


0.06 


Educational TV 




1.00 






0.0. 


Noneducational TV 


« 


0.998 


6.31* 


0.49 


0.001 


Prosocial 




0.99 


0.34 


0.50 


0.01 


Other 




0.96 


0.20 


0.31 


0.01 



(continued next page) 
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. Table 36 (Concluded) 





Dimension 


A+D 


A 




A 




Dimension 


* , Ex^ct Codes 


A+B+C+D 


A+B+C 


A+B+C+D 




*• 

Child Response 


0.49 


0.89 


0.73 


0.75 


0.31 




Active 

paoc^ up 
i doDi V C 

Inattentive 
Mixed 

* ** * 


• 


0.82 

0.99 
0.95 


0.33 

' 0.17 
0.27 


0.39 

0.28 ' 
0.40 


0.09, 

0.002^ 
, 0.02 

• 




* 

Restrict-How 


0.81 


0.98 


0.41 


0.57 


0.02 . 




9 Neutral 
Harsh . 




0.98 ' 
0 999 


0.39 
0.36 


0.55 
0^.57 


• 0.02 - 
0.001 




Restrict-What 


0.79 


0.98 


-0.41 


0.57 


0.02 




Dale wy 

Antisocial 

Wild 

Activity 

i\c(|UcoL 

Other 


* 

0-80 


1 . UU 

0.99 
1.00 
0.98 

1.00 


0.29 

0.32 
n **** 


0.44 

0.48 
u . 


0.0 
0.002 
0.0 
0.01 
u « uui 

0.0 




Restrict-Explain 


0.98 


0..39 


0.55 


0.02 , 




Yes 
No 




0.99 
0.98 


0.23 
0.34 


0.37 
0^0 


0.003 

0.01 


1 


Other 


0.75 


0.88 


0.80 


0.76 


0.47 




Affection 

Comfort 

Conversation 

Supervise 

rioncmia 


f 


0.99 

0.995 

0.92 

0.93 - 
n OA 


0.47 

0.42 

0.52 

0.62 
n 77 


0.63 
0.59 
0.64 
0.72 
u. o J 


0.01 

0.004 

0.09 

0.12 

f\ 10 


\ 


Emo t ion 


n" Q7 




U « JO 


u « 0,0 


n 09 




Positive 
Negative 
-Neutral 


< * / 


0.99 
1.00 
0.97 


0.10 
0.96 


0.18 
0.78 


0.002 

0.90 




Language 


0.78 ' 


0 . 98 . 


0.98 


0'.86 


0.92 




. Long 
Short • 
None 




0.86 , 

0.84 

0.87 


0.62 
0.32 
0.76 


0.67 
0;-39 
0.74 


0.23 
0.08 
0.41 





A » 60th observers coded* 
B - Primary observer coded, reliability observer did not. 
C ■ Reliability observer coded, primary observer did not. 
D ■ Neither observer coded. * 
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The index in the first column, A+D/A+B+C+D, describes the proportion 
of agrefei^ent where the bade „was the total number of frames observed. This 
index reflects the proportion of times when two observers were in agreement 
on whether an activity was present. Thus, this index will necessarily be 
high for low-frequency events. 

The index in the second cdlumn, A/A+B+C, ^describes the proportion of 
agreement where the base was the total number of frames for which^ either 
one or the other or both observers selected the code. The upper boundof 
this index is the value of the index in the second column. The lack of a 
code does not reflect observer agreement. 

The ind?x in the third column,^ is the traditional correlation 
between the two dichotomous variables. The 6 index has an upper limit of 
less than 1, except when the marginal proportions to cotte were equal for 
the two observers. Further ,\^the depression of the uppers-limit becomes 
greater as the marginal*- proportions deviate from 0.5- Because these condi- 
tions held for virtually all the data reported here, the phi coefficient 
underestimates the actual interobserver agreement. Still, it is a tradi- 
tional index and so provides a useful baseline for comparison with other 
studies. 



The last column, A/A+B+C+D, is an index not of agreemeivt^but rather of 
the proportion of total frames observed for which both observers agreed 
that the coded activity was present. This will be used as an estimate of 
how often the activity occurred. 

Indices of agreement at the dimension level indicate the extent to 
wjiich the two independent observers agreed to check a code .undej that di- 
mension. The dimensions Who, To Whom, Emotion*, and Language were to always 
be coded unless the caregiver was involved in nonchild activities. For the 
other seven dimensions, however, the observer had first to decide whether 
the caregiver's technique was f acili tative, restrictive, ( or other. As can 
be seen in Table 36,* interobserver agreement for the always coded dimen- 
sions was nearly perfect. *$he three Facilitate dimensions necessarily had 
equal interobserver agreement, as di'd the three Restrict dimensions (phi 
coefficients of 0.76 and 0.57, respectively). 
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Pefusal of specific code levels within dimension revealed some in- 
teresting patterns. The Who dimension codes were all reliarbly observed, 
jpie To Whom dimension codes were also coded with high reliability. The 
A+D/A+B+C+D indices were all above 0.88, and £he phi coefficients were 
above 0,70 (with one exception, 0,66 for Group), Two of the six codes 
within the Facilitate-How dimension did not appear to function well in that 
they occurred less than 1% of the time (read and praise), * Despite its low 
frequency of occurrence, however, read was reliably coiled 6 = 0,84, 

Using the standard of A+D/A+B+C+D, all Facilitate-How codes were, 
agreed on by two observers 93% of the time or more. Despite their typi- 
cally low frequency of occurrence, the Facilitate-What codes, were also 
reliably coded (6 approximately 0,5 or higher). Almost all the frames 
coded for Emotion were seen as neutral, and the reliability was high. Fi- 
nally, two of the threte Language dimension codes were coded reliably, the , 
exception being short language. 

In summary, the ^observers trained in the Phase I pilot study were able 
to code the ABC in natural day care home environments reliably. The index 
that described observer code agreement at the code level, where decisions 
both to code and not to co<Te were corxsidered^ never dropped below 80% and 
was typically in the mid to high 90% range, 

.In addition to estimating the overall~Tnterobserver agreement at code 
and dimension levels, in Phase I we also studied the possibility of ethnic 
bias in the ^observation data. 

A split plot design, shown in Table 37, was used to test several hy- 
potheses about correlation between the four independent' variables — 
ethnicity, of primary observer, ethnicity of reliability observer, ethnicity 
of caregiver, and day of observation — and the dependent variables of inter- 
obserVer agreement on code selection within a dimension. The independent 
variables for ethnicity of observer ajid caregiver were represented by^2 
levels, Black and White. There were also 2 days of observation for each 
home using the same pair of observers. Five observers were nested within 
each level of ethnicity of primary observer. Primary observers were 
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Tahie- 37 

SPLIT PLOT DESIGN TO TEST CORRELATION BETWEEN 
INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Primary 
Observer 


Ethnicity of 
Caregiver *• 


Time 1 


> 

Time 2 
Same as 
Time 1 


Black 


.White" 5 


£i unit XL. x cy U L 

Reliability 
Observer 


B 


W 


B 


w 


Black 


°2 

°3 * 
°5 






*«* 


1 


* * 


White 

S 


°6 
°7 
°8 
°9 
°10 








1 

t 
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crossed with the. remaining three independent variables** Unfortunately, 
the reliability observers were an extraneous source of variation In the 
design. For example, a primary observer may also be a reliability obsarver 
elsewhere in the design. Further, observer pairs were assigned to homes in 
a nonsystematic but not , necessarily random manner within these design con- 
straint^. Finally, the designTin "Table 37 indicates more homes than were 
actually observed* In fact, some data were represented*more than once In 
the analyses to complete the design. Even though the difficulties of con- 
ducting the study under pilot conditions greatly impinged on. implementation 
of the design as envisaged, the question was of sufficient importance to 
proceed with analysis. 

The hypotheses of particular inteVest were interactions between the 
ethnicity of the primary observer (P) and that of the reliability observer 
(R) and interactions between P, R, and the ethnicity of caregiver (C). A 
P x R interaction could be significant for either of two reasons, both of 
which would have implications /or the quality of observation data. First, 
the P.x R interaction would be significant if observers of one ethnicity 
coded a set of behaviors jiiff erent ly t* 1311 observers of the other ethnicity- 
Such a difference in validity of coding would* ^result in, Black/White^ pairs ' 
of observers agreeing at a lower rate than pairs of observers of £he same* 
ethnicity. Second, *the P x R interaction would be significant if. pairs of 
-one ethnicity had an average rate of agreement different from that of pairs 
of the other ethnicity. The P x R interaction reflected (the extent to 
which the int^robserver agreement was correlated with a match between 
ethnicity of observer and ethnicity of observed. 

Many other hypotheses could have been tested but interpreting them was 
difficult. (Note that the^ factors of ethnicity of the primary observer and 
ethnicity of the reliability observer had the same. substantive interpreta- 
tion because the distinction was artificial to allow a test for P x R 



* Although 30 homes were visited by pairs of observers, eight White and 
eight Black primary observers, data from only five White and five Black 
primary observers were used in the analyses. Eliminations were made 
because the data were incomplete. 
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interaction.) The day of observation (T) may be like a first tridl versus 
remaining trials distinction, which is common in research on learning- 'Un- 
fortunately,' the design di4 not afford a test oi this interpretation be- 
cause there were only two levels. 1 % 

Eleven .separate univariate analyses of variance were calculated for 
the.. balanced split plot design. The balanced nature of the design was im- 
portant * because the percentage of observer agreement dependent variables 
clearly violated the assumption of analysis. Analysis^of variance of fixed 
effects for a 'balanced, design, is robust to (not affected by) violations of" 
assumptions about normality and e^ual variance. The fvl analyses were for 
the, 11 dimensions of the ABC used to describe caregiver ^behavior in a 
natural environment. . 

The results of the 11 analyses of variance, are 'reported in Table 38, 
where rows represent sources of variation testable in the design and col- 
umns represent the 11 different dependent variables. At the top of each 
column is the grand m mean for observer agreement. This index of agreement 
/iif fers from that reported in Table 36 in that the obse'rVer must agrge on 
bb^djmension and code within dimension. Other entries in the table are 
calculated values of an F-test statistic, which had^ in each case 1 and 8^ \ 
degrees of freedom. The sheer number of F tests calculated made formal 
rules for tests of significance suspect. Still, some may find that com- 
parisoft with a tabled critical value is a useful rule of thumb for sorting 
through the results. .The critical values of F with 1 and 8 degrees of 
freedom are 5.32 and 11.26 for Type I error rates of 0.05 and 0.01, res- 
pectively. Whichever criterion is used, the overall error rate will be 
higher^tut of an indetermijiant value. 

The entries in $abj.e 38 for sources of variation in P x R and P x R x 
C are uniformly small. None of the entries exceeded the critical value at 
the 0.05 level despite the liber^nature of the criterion for the total 
set of 22 tests. The sample size was small, however, and the lack of 
significance may reflect a lack of statistical power. 

The means for interobserver agreement are'TFepfrRjied in Table 39,, where 

the 11 columns represent the 11 dependent variables. Careful inspection 

reveals small and somewhat inconsistent differences across cells f*r a 

given ^dependent variable. Clearly, there is no reason to believe .that 
♦» * 
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Table 38 1 
MATCH BETWEEN ETHNICITY OF OBSERVER AND ETHNICWY" OF CAREGIVER (F TEST)fl 









< 

Source 


Who 


To Whom 


Facilitate 


Restrict 


Other 


Erao*- 
t ion 


< 

Lang- 
uage * 


now 


What 


^hild * m 


now 




Explain 


* 

Grand toe an 




0. 78 


0.70* 


0.71 




0.49 


0.81, 


0.79 


0.80 • 


0.75 


0.97 


' 0.78 


P* 


0.65 


2.99 t~ 


9.45 


2.34 




1.55. 


0.93 


1.06 


' 1.27 


1^03 


0.38 


3.23 




0.71 


0.89 


0.0 


0.16 




0.51 


0.32 


0.67 


0.10 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


c 


15.36 


0.32 


0.08 


0.06 




0.59 




v 2.6* 


2.49 


0.07 


9.16 


0.12 


T 


0.0 * 


' 1.01 


0.51 


0.03 




0.23 ' 


7.44 


' 0.32 


1.48 


0.44 




0.32 ' 


* 0<P) 










•%■ 
















PR 


0.04 


0.41 


0.02 


0.60 * 




1.60 


0.16 


0.0 


1.19 


0.25 


0.37 






















0.40 


0.17 


PC 


1.25* 


0.01 s 


0.22 


' . 0.58 




0.42 


*^V$ * 


0.75 


0.08 ' 


0.12 ( 


RC 


0.65 


0.34 


0.03 


0.96 t 




0.98 


; v o.oS* 


0.19 


0.7*" 


0.49 


0.01 


0.0 


^PT 


0.0 


I 

0.07 


2.96 


\hi 




0.42 


0.45 


0.13 ' 


0^87 


* 0.62 


'0.05 - 


•1.85 




n ni 


n 1 n 


0.01, 


a. 05 




0.0 


0.8| \ 


0.57 


1.01 


0.07 


0.04 


2.79 


cr 


0.08 


<* 

' 11.11 


JO. 18 


42.36 




7.11 


0.78 


2.45 * 


2,95 


4.16 


1.74 


•11.12 


PRC 


0.0 


0.96 


0.01 


0.98 




2.8a 


' 0.82 


2.48 


0.94 


3.76* 


0.0$ 


4.21 


PRT ** 


0.32 


a.j3i 


0.43 ' 


0.02 




0.01 


0.22 


o.of 


. 0.02 


0.65 


0.04 


8.99 


4 per r 


. 0.01 


1.63 


0.2QO 


0.24 ' 




1.13 


4.00 


2.74 


3.26 


0.0 


0.06 


1.44 


RCT 


0.03 


0.13 


0.39 


1.44 




0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.21 


\ 0.58 


0.01 


1.92 


• PRCT 


1.11 


0.54 


0.06 


1.55 




0.0 


0.77 


1.44 


2.33 * 


0.91 ' 


0.32 


8.15 














V 
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Note: 

' P - 
R - 



Prinary observer ethnicity. C 
Reliability observer ethnicity. . T 



■ Caregiver ethnicity. 
! .Day 1 or Day 2, 
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Table, 39 ' ' 

^ P x*R x C MEAN RATES OF AGREEMENT BY DIMENSION 



Black 
caregiver 

^Uck 
Priaary 
Ob^rver 

White 

Prioary 

Observer 

White - 
caregiver 

BUck 

Priaary 

toserver 

~"hite 
Priaary 
Observer 



Keliai 1 Illy 
i *h server 



B 
W 

W 



"ho 



1.00 
0.99 
1.00 
0.99 



0.97 
0.97 

o.oa 

0,98 



*o Whc- 



0.75 
0.78 
0.*0 
0.83 



0.76 
X). 74 
0.78 
0.82 



Facilitate 



How 



0.66 
0.64 
0.77 
0.77 



0.65 
0.66 
0.73 
0.74 



What 



- O.Oh 

0'.69 
0.73 
0-79 



0.74 
0.*"$ 
0.68 
0.74 



Child Restrict 



0.4^ 
0.36 
0.59 



0.5*6 
0.41 
0.4ft* 
0.62 



Restrict 



How 



0.73 
• 

0.64 
0.80 
0.85 



0.83 
0.83 
0.91 
0.85 



What 



' 0.66 
0.62 
0.77 
0.85 



0.75 
0.90 
0.89 
0.85 



Explain 



0.74 
0.*7 
,0.83 
0.85 



0.73 
0.83 
0.89 
0.90 



Ocher 



E [no- 
tion 



0.71 
0.71 
0.76 
0.80 



0.70 
0.79 
0.85 
0.70 



0.98 
0.98 
0.98 
0.98 



0.96 
0.96 
0.97 
d.97 



Lang- 
uage 



0.7,5 

o.tTI 

0.79. 
0.82 



0.73 
0.79 
0.83 
0.78 
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Black and White observers' were using different criteria when coding behav- 
ior, N6r is there any reason to believe that they diffet in accuracy. 

Table 40 reports the same data averaged 'across dependent variables. 
The first entry in a 'cell is the mean across dependent variables, and the 
seconji entry is the standard deviation, ac t rdss dependent variables. A use- 
ful baseline for interpreting differences within the table is formed by 
comparing the entries in the two middle -rows for Black caregiver and the 
two middle rows for White caregiver, Thfe two sets of middle rows provide 
independent estimates of the same situation — observer -jiairs not matched on 
ethnicity. Clearly, the differences between these middle rows are as great 
as the differences between theix average and the other rows, which supports 
the lack of significance for the P x R and P x R x C interactions.* Fur- 
ther, the differences of interest are small and in most cases less than 5%. 
Thus, there is no reason to believe that for the observers in Phase I 

Y 

interobserver agreement was correlated with ethnicity. 

There were, however, a few scattered large values of the F test sta- 
tistic in Table 38. In some cases, the large F values were a function of 
extremely powerful tests of significance. 'For Example, the ethnicity of 
caregiver main effect produced large F values for the Who and Emotion di- 
mensions. The observer differences in *mean agreement^ were about 1%. The 
grand means of 0.98 and 0.97, respectively, make clear that there wae 
almost no variance for these variables because values could not exceed 
1.00. ^ 

The ethnicity of* caregiver by day of observation source of variation 
did prodyce several large values of JT across the 11 dependent variables- 
Means for the x iriteraction are provided in Table 41, where the 11 columns 
represent the 11 dependent variables . Considering just the To "Whom throqgh 
Facilitate-WhJft Language dependent^ var^abLes (/or which there fire large 
values of F) reveals a pattern that itae-^Wfrirfe caregivers observed mos£ ^ 
reliably on the first day and Black caregivers observed most reliably on 
the second day. The differences within a day werle slightly larger than 5 
percent. When data were 'averaged across all dependent variables, as shown 
in jSkle 42, the pattern changed slightly to 'reflect differences between 
ethnicity of caregiver for only the first day. Interpretation of these 
results is nots^ straightforward * x As noted previously, this may have 
represented something 'like a trial effect. 



*ie: 



Table 40 



P x R x C MEAN RATES OF AGREEMENT AVERAGED 
ACROSS DIMENSIONS 

Phase I . 
(San Francisco) \ , 





Reliability 
Observer 


X 


a 


Black caregiver 








Black Prima% 
Observer 


B 

W 


.74 
.71 


.15 
.17 


White Primary 
Observer 


B , 
W 


.79 
.81 


.11 

.12 


White caregiver 1 ^ 








Black Primary 
Observer , j 

White Primary 
Observer 


Ss *^-^*B 

B 
W 


.76 
.78 
.80, 
.80 


.12 
.15 
.15 
.11 



Note: 

X - Mean across dependent variables. 

a = Standard deviation across dependent variables. 
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Table 41 

T x C MEAN RATES OF AGREEMENT BY DIMENSION 



ay 1 

Black 
caregiver 

White 
caregiver 

ay 2 

Black 
caregiver 

White 
caregiver 



1 ' 

i 




Facilitate 


Restrict 




Other 


Emo- 
tion 


Lang- 
uage 


Who 


TO wrt on 


How 


What 


Child Restrict 


How 


What 


% Explain 


0.99 


0.77 


0.67 


0.65 


0.42 


0.71 


0.75 


0. 7 8 


0 .69 


U . 7 0 




0.98 


0.82' 


0.76 


0.77 


0.60 


0.77 


0.78 


0.75 


0.79 


0.97 


0.80 


0.99 


0.81 


0.75 


0.78 


0.52 


0.80 


0.70 


. 0.77 


0.80 


0.98 


0.81 


0.98 


0.74 


0.63 


0.63 


0.43 


0.94 


0.91 


0.93 


0.73 


0.96 


0.76 
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Table 42 

TIME BY ETHNICITY OF CAREGIVER: MEAN RATES OF 
■ AGREEMENT AVERAGED ACROSfe DIMENSIONS 

Phase I 
(San Francisco) 





X 


a 


Day 1 






Black -caregiver 


.74 


.15 


White caregiver 


.78 


.10 


Day 2 






Black caregiver 


.78 . 


.12 


White caregiver 


.78 


.16 



Note: 

X = Mean across dependent variables, y 

o » Standard deviation across dependent 
variables . 
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Phase II Interobserver Reliability ' ^ 

In Phase ,1,1, as stated previously, each home was described by 23 adult 
behavior variables and 27 child behavior variables* The child behavior 
variables were defined once for children from 12 to 35 months old (Focus 
Child 1) and once^for children fr6m 36 to 59 months oid (Focus Child 2). 
The reliability of those 77 analysis variables is discussed here. Because 
these variables are similar to those in Phase iy, the results have bearing 
on those data as well. 

In Phase II, the interobserver reliability substudy design called for 
observations to be made in 16 Hispanic and 16 non-Hiipanic day care homes, 
as outlined in Table A3, Each Mock of observers consisted of four observ- 
ers, two of , which were Hispanic and two non-Hispanic. As in Phase I, one 
of the Hispanic* observers was designated as a primary observer and the 
other as a reliability observer. A similar designation was m^de for the 
two non-Hispanic observers within each block. 

For purposes of this reliability substudy, pairs of observers were 
sent into each home, and no home was observed by more than one pair of ob- 
servers* As an example, for the first block of observers, the first cell 
is defined as consisting of an Hispanic primary observer and an Hispanic 
reliability observer simultaneously observing in a day care home where the 
caregiver is also Hispanic. The second cell consists of the same Hispanic 
primary observer being paired with the non-Hispanic reliability observer • 
for that block in a home where the caregiver is^Hibpanic, and so on. 

The design required 1 hour of simultaneous observation by two observ- 
ers in each of the 32 homes. During each hour of observation, 45 frames of 
caregiver behavior were recorded using the ABC, and 45 frames of child be- 
havior were recorded with the CC by each of the two observers. Observer 
agreement across frames then could be described in a variety of ways. 

Within ethnicity of caregiver, homes initially were randomly assigned 
to cells of the design. Because of difficulties in* recruiting homes, how- 
ever, the design as originally conceived was 'not fully realized. First, 
the two cell* containing an X in Table 43 were empty. Second, the original 
design used 4x4 latin squares to control for order effects in experiences 

r j 
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Table 43 

DESIGN OF PHASE II RELIABILITY SUBSTUDY 
(Los Angeles) 



(P) Ethnicity of * 
Caregiver 


Hispanic (H) 

a 


Non-Hispanic (NH). 


" (H) Ethnicity of 

Primary Observer 


Hispanic 


Non- 
Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Non- 
Hispanfc 


(R) Ethnicity, of 

Reliability Observer 


H 


NH 


H 


NH 


H 


NH 


H 


NH 


(B) Random Blocks 
of Observers 


1 














• 














- '/ 








V 






XX 




X 


















X 










154 



i 
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of Hispanic primary observers and non-Hispanic primary observers. Again 

because of recruitment problems, this facet of the design was dropped. 

+/ 7 
* i 

In addition to the description of the sample provided in Table A3, 
one-third of the non-Hispanic caregivers were Black and two of the non- 
Hispanic obs^rverf were Black. For the Hispanic caregiver homes, tfie per- 
centage of frames coded as Spanish spoken ranged from 00 to 62% with a mean 
of 30%. Wi^'h one exception, all Hispanic homes observed by non-Hispanic . 
observers either had a low frequency of Spanish spoken or the non-Hispanic 
obs,erv,er was bilingual. fc The exception is indicated by two Xs in the design 
matrix. 

The interobserver reliability for each of the 77 analysis variables 
was estimated using a correlation between members of the pairs of observers 
across the sample of 32 homes. For the 23 adult variables, there were 45 
frames of data from each of the 32 homes. For the 27 variables defined on 
Focus Child, 1, there were from 15 to 45 frames of data for each of 25 
homes, and for the same 27 variables defined on Focus Child 2, there were 
from 15 to 4 5 frames of data— for- each of 14 homes. The variance in number 
of frames depended on whether children of both ages (Focus Child 1 and 
Child 2)Pwere present and which child was observed first in the adult, 
child, adult, child, adult, child sequence. 

When interpreting interobserver reliability, it is useful to have a 
sense of the relative frequency of occurrence for the variable under study. 
The relative frequency of occurrence of each of the adult variables for the 
reliability sample is reported in .the second column of Table 44. Data are 
based on 2 days of natural observation as reported b} the primary observer* 
The relative frequency of occurrence of rtihose 23 adult variables for the 
total sample of the field study are reported in the first column of Table 
44. A description of" the representativeness of the reliability sample is 
obtained by comparing column 1 data with column 2 data. For all variables, 
the relative frequency, of occurrence for the two samples is similar. 

The interobserver correlations are reported in Table 45, variable by 
variable, for each of the three sets of variables. Of the 23 adult be- 
havior variables, 17 had -interobserver correlations of .80 or higher. The 
negative control (A317) and negative affect (A523) variables had undefined 
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Table 44 

ADULT VARIABLES — AVERAGE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 

Phase II 
(fLos Angeles) 



•J 



Variabllf 

Number 


Variable Name 


Total 
Sample « 


Reliability 
Sample 


A101 


f- 

Teach 


.10 


.09 


A102 


Play/participate, help, direct 


1 7 




A103 


Conversation/child 


A/. 


n«; 

. \jD 


A10A 


Supervise, ^prepare 


. zu 


9^ 
. Z J 


A105 


Conversation/adult 


. u / 




A106 


Housekeeping, recreation 


^9 


. -)U 


^ A107 


Out of room 


no 

. uz 


n.9 

. uz 


A208 


- Affection 


. uz 




A209 


Comfort 


. uu 


no 


• A210 


Language, structured fine 
motor, dramatic play 


.10 


.11 


A211 


Exploratory fine motor, work 


.02 


.02 


A212 


Music/dance, gross mot'or 


-.03 


.02 


A213 


Educational/noneducational TV 


.01 


.00 


A214 


Physical nereis 


.08 


.09 


ri. Jl -/ 


PnQif"fvp rnntrol 

i. KJ 3 A. 1- J. V C UUllLL UX 


.01 


.01 


A316 


Routine control 


.02 


.02 


A317 


Negative control 


.00 


.00 


A418 


Use of Spanish 


.09 


.15 


A419 


Interacts — infants 


.04 


.02 


A420- 


Interacts — older children 


.01 


.0.1 


A52J. 


Positive affect 


.05 


.04 


4 A522 
A523 


Neutral affect 
Ne'gative affect 


.40 

.00 


.40 
.00 

# 


# 


** 
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Table ^45 

FIFXD DATA INTEROBSERVER CORRELATIONS, VARIABLE BY VARIABLE 

Phas^II 

(Los Angeles) 



Play/ Conver- Conver- 

partic, sation/ Suprvs, sation/ Hskpg, 

Teach help, dir child prepare adult recreation 

Adult A101 A102 A1Q3 A 106 A105 A 106 



r oio 2 



Out of 
room 
A107 


Affection 
A208 


V Lang 
V^<Ffl Str, 
Comfort DP 
A209 A210 


FM— 
expl, 
Work 
A211 


Music 
dance , 
GH 
A212 


.89 


.80 


.52 .98 


.94 


.96 



.90 .84 . .73 .92 .92 .93 

Ed/ " 

non-ed Physical Positive Routine Negative Use of Interacts-- Interacts-- Positive Neutral Negative 

TV needs ' control control control Spanish infants older ch affect affect affect 

A213 A214 A315 A316 A317 A418 A419 A420 A521 ,A522 ..A523 



1.0 .91 -.04* .81 - .97 .99 .98 .55 .89 



Interacts— Interacts— 




' Anti- All 
Physical social, routine 
needs Control convers 



*#lf * Ce adult aroup v o lder _£ir Ailection jeeKing ur worn on *» 

FC1US Chtld x cff 01 C1102 CU03 -^TlTST ^1205 , C1206 C1207 C1208 C1209. C1210. C12U _C1212_ 

>85 .90 .92 .96 .35 .86 .95 .85 .38 .97 .96 .81 ^ .35 



r 0l0 2 



I Vout a inV rouTine All task ^SS"' Rec task *5* Use of Does Actively Positive Neutral Negative 

events comments cedents events comments comments comments Observes Spanish nothing involved affect _ affect affect 
C1M4 C1315 C13a6 C1317 C1318 C1319 C1320 C1321 > C1323 C1422 C1424_ C1525 _C1526. C15Z7 



,13 .58 -.08 .68 .70 



.45 .37^ .91 ,.60 - - .81 .57 .82 .60 



Interacts-- 



Distress, Lang, FM— Music/ Ed/ Anti * All 

Interacts- Interacts*- Interacts- infant, attn- FM Str, expl, dance, non-ed Physical social, routine 

self Cg, *du# young ch, older ch Affection seeking DP Work GM TV needs Control convers 

A*" 7 roTni . roiAA r>M« C2206 C2207 C2208 C2209 C2210 C2211 C2212 C2313 



Focua Child II C2101 C2102 , C2103 - C2104. C2205 C2206 C2207_ C2208 .C2201 .C2210 




.93 .68 



Positive Neutral , Negative 
affect affect affect 
C2525 C2526 C2527 

.45 .91 
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correlations because those variables had zero frequency of occurrence. The 
interobserver correlation for positive control (A315) was essentially zero; 
however, the variable was recorded as occurring in only 1% of the frames. 
A .52 correlation for comfort (A209) was obtainec^despite a frequency of 
occurrence that rounded to less than 1% of the frames. Only the variable 
positive affect (A521) had a reasonable frequency of occurrence (.04) and 
still did not have a particularly high interobserver correlation. 

Fourteen of the 27 variables defined on Focus' Child 1 and 15 of the 27 
variables defined on Focus Child 2 had interobserver correlations of .80 or 
higher. The correlation for does nothing (C1422 and C2422) was undefined 
for both age groups, again because of zero frequency of occurrence. In 
addition, educational/noneducational TV (C22i s 0), child responds to routine 
comments (C2316), and negative affect (C2527) h£<3 undefined correlations 
for Focus Child 1 and Child 2. The remainder of the troublesomely low 
correlations were age specific. For Focus Child 1, prosocial behavior, 
affection (C1205), two conversation variables (C1313, C1315), child re- 
ceives and child responds to task-related comments (C1^19, C1320), and 
negative affect (C1527) were in the .30 to ,60 range. However, of these 
variables, only child receives task-related comments (C1319) had reasonable 
variance to support a correlation. For Focus Child 2, interacts with other 
children (C2104) was the only low correlation not yet discussed and that 
resulted from low frequency of occurrence. 

To summarize, most of the 77 adult and child variables in Phase II 
were either observed reliably — with .80 interobserver correlations or 
higher — or had a low to zero frequency of occurrence. For adult and child 
variables, positive affect (A523, C1525, C2525) needed definitional work. 
In addition, for younger children, child receives task-related comments 
(C1314) and child responds to routine comments (C1316) had variance but 
were not reliably observed. 

In Phase I, we studied the reliability of observations to determine 
whether itlvaried with ethnicity of observer or ethnicity of caregiver, 
where ^ethnj/city was defined as White or Black. The results of those in- 
vestigations indicated that the observation instrument worked equally we'll 
for observing White and Black caregivers regardless of whether the observer 
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was White or Black, Based on those results, no distinction was made be- 
tween White and Black Caregivers or observers in designing the Phase II 
field data reliability s.tudy. ^ 

One' of the primap^ instrument development goals of Phase II, however, 
was to modify the observation instrument and observer training program so 
that Hispanic caregivers couW^be observed equally as reliably as Black or 
White caregivers regardless pf whether the observer was Hispanic. The 
purposes of this modification were to support cross-ethnicity substantive 
analyses and to allow in Phase III the possibility of having Hispanic ob- 
servers observe Hispanic caregivers. For language reasons, this* possi- 
bility would be an obvious design convenience. 



Vn formulating the design presented in Tat^Le 43 we were was motivated . 
by thei question of whether the instrument and training modif icafrions had 
been sufficient to meet the goal of providing reliable data on Hispanic 
caregivers." The designer investigating Hispanic/non-Hispanic effects in 
Phase II represents some improvements over the Phase I design for 
Biacjc/White differences, First, observer variance was more carefully 
controlled than it was in the Phase I design. Second, homes were more 
carefully assigned to cells to avoid possible confoundings . Third, the 
reliabilities studied were for analysis variables rather tharr codes and 
dimensions in the observation instrument as was the case in Phase I* 

The data implied by Table 43 were analyzed as a completely crossed 2 x 
2x2x4 analysis of variance. The ethnicity of caregiver, ethnicity of 
primary observer, and ethnicity of reliability observer factors all repre- 
sent fixed effects, that is, all levels of interest of the variable are in- 
cluded in the design. The block factor was treated as random because, 
within ethnicity, observers were randomly assigned to blocks and because 
the investigators were interested in generalizing from the 16 observers in 
the study to similarly selected and trained observers in future studies. 
Data for the two empty cells were estimated by adding to the grand mean the 
column mean deviation and the non-Hispanic caregiver row mean deviation 
(from the grand mean), fhus, for each index of reliability, there was one 
observation, for each of the 32 design cells. 

Far any given dependent variable '( i .e . , an index of observer agree- 
ment), the sources of variance and the 'degrees of freedom are presented in 
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Table 46 (where P is ethnicity of primary observer, R is ethnicity of 
reliability observer, H is ethnicity^ of primary caregiver, *,and B if random 



: Dreary c 
:itjf of pr i 

blocks of observer^) 



I 

The dependent variables analyzed were based' adult variables only. 
This was because 5 of the* 32 homes had no Focus Child 1 'and 16 of the 30 
homes had no Focus Child 2. One index of interobserver reliability used as 
a dependent variable was the correlation between observers within a home 
across the 23 adult behavior analysis variables. To the extent that the 
two observers for a home agreed in their reported 'relative frequencies of 
each of the 23 variables, the betwe'en-observers across-variables correla- 
tion will be high. To the extent that such a Correlation is not high, 
however, it is of interest to know on which variables the lack of agreement 
occurred* Thus, an additional index of H/ithin^home interobserver relia- < 
bility was defined. The index was simply the absolute value of the difr 
ference in frequency between the two observers in a home on a variable. 
This defined an additional 23 dependent variables for the analysis of 
variance. These differences represent lack of observer agreement', ^ 

Means on each of the 23 indices of interobserver agreement for e^ch of 
the 8 cells defined by the intersection of the thre£ fixed-effect ethnicity 
factors are reported in Table 47. The second and third columns of means 
for Hispanic caregivers are interchangeable in that each represents agree- 
ment data for observers of different ethnicity. The same is true for the • 
second and third columns of mean's for non-Hispanic caregivers. Except for 
random fluctuations, the means in the second and third columns sjiould be 
equal, ' * 

The means for the interobserver correlations across the 23 variables 4 
(row 1) are uniformly high with no clear systematic variance across the 
eight cells. Similarly, the means of interobserver differences in relative 
frequency are uniformly low with no clear systematic variance across the 
eight cells. 

Results from the 24 four-way completely crossed analyses of variaffg^* 
are reported-in Table 48, Across the top of the table are the 24 indices 
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• ^ Table 46 

m ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE- SOURCE TABLE 
^ FOR. THE v RELIABILITY SUBSTUDY DESIGN 

f ^ . ■ ' Phaie II 

(Los Angeles) 



Soufces df 


Degrees of 


Variance 

<• 


' Freedom , 


Mean"5jfr 


l 


P / ." 


. - i * 


• B , 


3 


R 




H 


*. 1 ■ 


PB 


3 


PR 


1 ' . 


PH 


1 


BR . . 


3 


BH 


••' 3 


, RH 


" \ 1 

m 


PBR '. 


• 3 




'3 


BRH v 


3 


PRH • .'^ 


1 ' 


PBRH. ••> 


' - _1 - 


Total - 


32 



0 



/ 



'» 



Notes: • • 

Y = fithnicity of^brim^ry observer. . 
R =* Ethnicity of lkuf&ility observer. 
H 58 Ethn^£fby of Q^Imary caregiver. 
B = Random blocks of observers, 
Multiple letters indicate interaction 



effects . 
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Table 47 

V 

MEANS OF ABSOLUTE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PAIRS 0F>OBSERVERS 
FOR EACH CELL IN THE RELIABILITY SUBSTUDY ' 



9 



Phase II 
(Los Angeles)' 



(?) Ethn&dfcy of 
Caregiv 



ity 



(H) Ethnicity of 

Primary Observer 



(R) Hthnicity of 

Reliability Observer 



Variable 
R °l°2 



A101 
Al62 

A1O0* 

A105 
A10& 
A107 
A208 
A209 
A210 

A211 

A212 
-^A213 



Teach 



A214 
A315 
A316 
A317 
A418 
A419 
A420 
A521 
A522 
A523 



Play/participate, help, 
direct 

Conversation/ child 
^Supervise, prepare 
Conversation/adtfl^ 
Housekeeping, recreation 
Out of room 
Affection 
Comfort^. 

Language, structured fine 
motor, dramatic play 

Exploratory fine motor, 
work 

Music/dance, gross motor 

Educational/ 
noneducational TV 

Physical 1 needs * 

Positive control - 

Routine control 

fyegativ$ cont4§i 

Use of Spanish' 

Interacts — infants 

Interacts — older children 

Positive* affect 

Neutral affect 

Negative affect 



flispanic (H) 



Hispanic 



.95 

.06 
.07 

.04 
.0,3 
.01 
.0-3 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.04 

.03 

.01 

.po 

. .00 
.01 
.02 

.OOl 

2 

.0/ 
.00 

\ 01 

- .03 
.08* 
40 



NH 



.98 

.02 
.03 

.03 
.02 
.01 
.05 
.02 
.01 
.00 
.02 

.01 

.01 
.00 

.02 
.01 
.02 
.01 
.02 
.00* 
t02 
.01 
.03 
.00 



Non-Hispanic 



.98 



.05 
.04 

% 



.04 
.03 
.04 
.00 
.01 
.01 
#« 

.01 

.00 

;oo 

.02 
.02 
.01 
.00; 

.06' 

.01 
.00 

.06 
,06 
,00 



NH 



.98 

.03 
.06 

.02 
.02 
,00 
.02 
.00, 
.00 • 
.00 
.02 * 

.00* 

.00 
.00 

\<*f 

.01 
,01 
.00 
.04 
.00 
.00 
.04 
.05 
.00 



, Non-Hispanic. (NH) 



Hispanic 



.98 

.01 
.03 

.03 

.06 

.00 
h .03 

.00 

«01 
*.00 „ 

.04 

.00 

.01 V 
.00 

.06 

.01 

.02 

.00 

•«0 

.02 w 

.00, 
,.01 
'.04 

Too 



NH 



.97 

.01 
.06' 

.02 
'.04 
.00 
.03 
\00 
.01 
.00 
.00 

,0l' 

.00/ 

.04 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.00- 

.00 

.00 

.04 

.06 

.00 



Non-Hispanic 



.90 

.07 
.03 

,05 
.10 
.03 
.10 
.92 

.otf 
.60 

.04 

.02 * 

.01 
.00 

.03 
.00 
.01 . 
.00 
.00 
:00 
.01 ' 
.01 

.00 



NH 



.97 

.05 
.04 

.04 
\04 

.02 
A 05 
".00 

.02 

.00 
^03 

.02 

.0£ 

*.00 

.03 

.01 t 

.02 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.02 

•M 

.00 
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Table 48 

o 

'ETHNICITY OF CAREGIVER/ ETHNICITY OF OBSERVER FIELD uATA RELIABILITY EFFECTS 
Observer 1-Observer 2 Difference Scores 

Phase .II 

t (Los Angeles) 





4 










• 


Variables 


R °l°2 


^Teach 

AlUi 


Play/ 
Participate, 
Help, 
Di rect 
A102 


% 

Conver- 
sation/ 
Child 
A103 


Supervise , 
Prepare 
A104 


Conver- 
sation/ 
Adult 
A105 


House- 
keeping, 
Recreation 
A106 


Out of 
Range 
A107 


Affection 
A208 


Comfort 
A209 ' 


Language, 
Structure^ 
Fine Motor, 
Dramatic 

Play 

A210 


Exploratory 
Fine 
Motor, 
Work 
A211 




Grand aean 


.96 




* \q5 


.03 


.04 


.01 


.04 


.01 


.01 


.00 


.02 


.01 




Sources of variance: 


















- 








0 


Ethnicity of 




























Ca^giver (C) 


1.50 


.00 


.43 


1.00 


3.20 


,00 


1.58 


.00 


.00 




.00 * 


.00 

\ 




Primary 
observer (?) 


.SO 


2.94 


. 00 




. 40 


4 .00 


1 .58 


.00 


.00 





.00 


• J 
.00 


Reliability 
observer (P) < 


2.00 


1.18 


00 


^1.00 

2-00 


2.00 


2.00 


1.05 


.00 


.00 


— 


4.00 


.00 




C ' P 


2.0t> 


2.94 


.00 


.00 


2.00 


3.16 


2.00 


.oq ' 




4.00 


5.00* 




C ' R 


,00 


.59 


.87 


.00 


.40 


,U0 


.53 


2.00 


10.00* 




2.00 


5.00* 




P ' R 


.SO 


.00 


.43 


.00 


.40 


2.00. 


2.63 


.00 


.00 




2.00 


.00 




C ' P ' R 


-3.00 


•59 


.87 


.00 


.40 


.00 


.00 


.00 


" .00 




, .00 


' .00 








too 
















V 








Pooled residual 1 
(CPB, CR3, PRB, CPRB) 


.0018 


.0014 

i 


.0021 


.0006 


.00?2\ 


.0003 


.0018 


.0005 


.0002 


.0000 


.0005 


- .0003 

v 




Pooled residual 2 


























t 


(CB, X \PB. 4 RB.o£PB, 
CRB, jPRB, CPRB) 


.0020 


.0017 


.0023 


.0010 


'.0025 


.0005 


.0019 


.0005 


.0001 


.0000 


.0005 


^ .0002 



^significant at p - -05, all tests done with 1,21 df £ 05^ ^^^l) 
Polled residual 



2 was used as the error aean square. 
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Table 48 (Concluded) 



Variables 


Music/ 
Dance , 
Gross 
Hotor 
A212 


Educational/ 
Ncneducational 
TV 
A213 


Physical 
A2U 


Positive 
A315 


Routine 

Control 

A316 


Negative 
Control 

A^b 


Use of 
Spanish 
A418 • 


Interacts — 
Infants 
A419 


Interacts — 
Older 
Children 
A420 


Positive 
Affect 
A521 


Neutral 
Affect 
A522 


Negative 
•Affect 
A&3 


Grand scan 


.01 


.00 


.03 


.01 


.0; 


.00 


.03 


.00 


.00 


.03 


.05 . 


.00 


Sources of variance: 


























Ethnicity of 


























Caregiver (C) 








.00 


.00 


p 

1 


* 2.50 


.00 


.00 


X.25 


.00 
\ 


— 


Priaary 
observer <P) 






.00 




10.00* 


_ _ 


.00 


.00 


.00? 


.63 


.00 ' 


— 


Reliability 
observer (R) 






.00 


.00 


.00 


1 


3.75 


.00 


.00 


.00 \ 


-oo 


— 


C - P 






.91 


.00 


.00 . 


f 

* 


.00 


.00 


.00 


3.13 


^ .00 


► 


C * R 


-- 


— 


.91 


.00- 


.00 


* 


3.75 


.00 


- .00 


1^88 


"l.54 


— 


? - R 






-*>o 


.00 


.00 




OO 

. UU 


OA 


oo 


OA 
» UU » 


. UU 




C - P ' R 






-*1 


f .00 


.00 




.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


. 38 




Pooled residual 1 
<CPB, CRB, PRB, CPR3) 


.0000 


.0000 


* .0008 


.0001 


.0002 


.0000 

m 


.0008 


.0001 


.0003 


* .0018 


.0026 


♦.0000 


















>< 








Pooled residual 2 
<CB, PS, KB, CPB, 
CRB, PRB, CPRB) 


.0000 


.0000 


.0011 


.0001 


.0001 


.0000 


.0008 


* .0001 


.0003 


.0016 " 


.0026 


.0000 





























*F Significant at p .05, all tests done with 1,21 df £ 05 n) * 4 . 35^ . 



Poole* residual 2 was' used as the error aean square. 
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of wi'thin-home interobserver reliability. The first column contains re- 
stilts* for the between-observer , across-variable correlations. The remain- 
ing columns are results for the absolute value of between-observer dif- 
. Terences in relative frequency of each of the 23 adult behavior analysis 
variables , * ' k 

The first row of Table, 48 reports grand means for each of ttfe varia- 

» ) 

Bles and provides a useful context for interpretation of the F test statis- 
tics reported in the rest of the tfcble. The next seven rows report F test 

; f statistics for each of the three fixed main effects, each of their three 

pt - * - 

. .^two-way interactions, and their three-way interactions- 

* The l^st two rows of Table 48 repctrt two 1 types pfspcroled mesni squ| 

errors for use in testing the fixed effects. Pooled residualNl^j^^fes^ on 

\ " - f 

*T thfe weighted, average of all three-way and higher interactions involving the 
. "^randtjm^locks factbrani-^y 12 degrees "of freedom- pooled" residual 2 is 
> -'htsusetf-o^the weighted average of^ all interactions involving the random 
*. bj/ock factor. *difd .had 21, degrees of freedom- Use of either pooled mean 
. ^quare required the\assumption that the variance components for the^oufces 
f*pf v^rianfc'e jJooled "ve\re ,zero. A variable-by-variable comparison of the two-— 
pooled mean squares ipdi ? cated *£ha£\they were nearly equal. Thus, it was 
reasonable to test? tW f ixed *ef f-ects *using the pooled mean square with the 
■greatest degrees of freedoar 

As was h6ped, nearly^ all the F test?. statistics reported in Table 48 
w^re not signiMcaTVt at a* ;05 and most were less than 1.0. , Of the five 
significant Fs, four Vere for variables having a grand mean for observer 
.difference at .Olri Tfyjs, .tfiese analyses' were based on dependent variables 



with almost no* variance . Further, therewaifsp pattern to the qon-zero F 

' tests* w - '1 

* f 

Table 49 presenfrgSlata- similar to those reported in Table 47 except 

that dependent, variables vere signed, dif f erences** between observers rather 

tfj^C^abBOlute values of differences. For pairs of observers* not of the . 

same ethnicity, differences were formed £y Subtracting relative frequencies 

reported by $he noprHlspani^ observer from relative frequencies reported by 

* /• ' * * 

the Hispanic observer. Again, 'tha means were* near 'zero, and there was no 

tendency; for fhja" small differences .-to have a pattern of systematically 
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Table 49 



MEANS OF SIGm£D DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PAIRS OF OBSERVERS 
FOR EACH CELL, IN THE RELIABILITY SUBSTUDY 



Phase II 
(Los Angeles 



Caregiver 


Hispanic (H) 


Non-Hispanic (NH) 


Primary t 


Hispanic 


Non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Non-Hispanic 


Reliability 


it ■ 






NH 


H 


NH 


H 


NH 


Variable 








> 










A101 


Teach 


-.02 


-.02 


Kn 


.02 


.01 


> -.01 


.03 


.01 


A102 


Play/participate, help, 


.03 


.02 


-.01 


.00 


.03 


-.03 


.01 


-.02 




direct 


















A103 


Conversation/child . # ' 


-.01 


-.02 


.02 


-.02 


.00 


.01 


-.03 


• -.01 


A104 


Supervise, prepare 


.01 


.01 


.00 


.01 


.06 


-.04 


-.06 


.02 




ConvetsationXadujR 


.01, 






_ ,00 


.00 . 


.00 


.02 


.02 


A106 


Housekeeping, recreation 


'-.01 


.02 


-.02 


.01 


.00 


.03 


.00 


* - .03 


A107 


Out of room 


.01 


k -.02 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


,02 


-.01 


A208 


Affection * 


..or 


.01 


4oi 

1 


.00 


.01 


.01 


/.oo 


.01 


A209 


Comf*rt 


-.01 > 


loo 


-.01 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


/fir* 


A210 


Language, structured fine 


.02 


.0D 


-.01 


.02 , 


-.01 


.00 


.00 


,-.01 


^^dootor^ dramatic play 


















A211 


Exploratory fine motor, 


'-.02 


-.01 


.01 


.00 


.00 


-.00 


.02 


-.of 




work 


















M\2 


Music/dance, gross motor 






.00 


.00 


.00 


*00 


-.01 


.01 


A213 


Educational/ 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 




noneducational TV % 


















A214 


Physical needs 


.00 


\oo 


-.02 


.00 


.06 


-.04 


.02 


".00 


A315 


Positive control J 


-.01 


.01 


-.02 


.01 


.00 


.00 ' 


.00 


.00 


A316 


Routine control 


.00 


.01 


-.or. 


-.01 


.00 


.01 


.01 


.02 




Negative control 


.00 


-.01 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


A418 


Use of Spanish 


.03 


.02 


.04 


-.03 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


''A419 


Interacts — Infants 


.00 


.00 


* ^.01 


.00 


- ; 01 * 


.00 


.00 


' .01 


A420 


Interacts — older children 


-.01 


.02 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


^.01 


.00 


A521 


Positive affect 


.0| 


-.01 


-.03 


-.04 


.01 


.04 


.01 


-.01 


A522 


Keutra-1 affect 


-.04 


.02 




.04 


.00 


-.05 


( .04 


.03* 


A523 v 


Negative affect 


.00 


-.00 


'.00 

• i 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


, .00 




- i 


i 






% 

4 
















l 
















t 4 


& A 


i 
















k 



















positive (or negative^ signs , - Of particular interest are the means re- 
ported in the second, third, sixth, ^nd seventh columns because they rep- 
resent pairs of observers not matched in ethnicity. Had the signs of dif- 
ferences tended to agree between the second and third columns or between 
the sixth and seventh columns, there fcould have tieen evidence of observer 
bias. Such was not the caflp.- ^ 

The results reported in fables 47 f 48, and 49 support the conclusion 
that the observation instrument and training procedures resulted in anal- 
ysis data that were equally reliable for Hispanic and non-Hispanic care- 
givers. Further, the results provide no evidence to support an ethnicity 
of observer' by ethnicity of caregiver interaction in the reliability of 
observations. It w£s ultimately concluded that ethnifty of observer could 
be matched with ethnicity of caregiver in future data collection cfesigns 
telatLed to .Hi&panicsL,_ 

Summary.of Interobserver Reliability Results 

In both Phase I and Thase II*J special substudies wete designed to 
check the agreement between observers collecting observation data for anal- 
ysis. In Phasg'I, interobserver agreemeht was estimated for each dimension 
and each code within the dimensions of the observation instrument. In 

Phase II, interobserver agreement was estimated for each of tji£ adult ^nd 

« 

chil3 analysis variables. In both phases, the data allowed the formation 
of 'several different indices of agreement. Almost without exception, the 
behaviors that had reasonable frequency of occurrence were observed by two 
independent raters JLn the same way. In Phase 1/ the Vhild response data 
were problematic and so this dimension was dropped and is not represented 
in the substantive analyses that follow. In Phase II, some difficulty was 
'encountered in observers agreeing on the occurrence of positive affect, and 
this lack* of reliability is likely reflected in Phase III data as well. 

One of the questions of concern in both Phase II and Thkse III data 
was whether or not ethnic bias existed in ttfe methods of collecting obser- 
vation d^ta. In Phase I, the focus of concern was on possible differences 
, between filadk and White observers; and fn Pha£e II, the focus was on dif- 
ferences between Hispanic and non-Hispanic observers. In each phase, a 
study' was conducted td determine* whether interobserver agreement was 
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greater when observers were of matched ethnicity and whether behaviors were 
9 coded differently when observers were of the same ethnicity as the care- 
givers being observed than when they were not* In both the Phase I and 
Phasre II substudies of bias in observations, no evidence was found suggest- 
ing that such bias existed. Interobserver agreement was uniformly high 
across theyconditions whera ethnicity of observer and observed were matched 
and where' they were not matched. In Phase II, both signal and absolute 
values of differences between observers in a home were considered and in 
both cases the average differences were uniformly small regardless of 
whether observers were of the same ethnicity and whether they were of the 
saqpe ethnicity as the caregiver being observed. 

/ 

Stability of ^Caregiver and Child Uata 

I Thus far, the quality of observation data has been considered from. the 
perspective of the extent to which observers record a given set of be- 
haviors consistently with -a criterion or consistently with each other. 
Because observations are taken for only relatively short samples of time (a 
few hours for 1 or 2 days) , it is also important to have a sense for how 
these time samples can be generalized. This is a question of the stability 
_over time of behaviors observed. * 

The more stable the behaviors over time, the more reasonable it is to 
hold that a description of -one time sample is a valid representation, of 
what happens at other times. This section summarizes the findings from 
several studies of the stability of observed behaviors. In Phase II, all 
homes were observed for 2 consecutive days, allowing a comparison of 
behaviors ^tross those 2 days. In Phase III, a subsample of homes were 
observed on each of 2 days separated by 4 weeks* This substudy allowed for 
consideration of behavior stability over a much longer period of time. 
Finally, we combined Phase II and III data to investigate the stability of " 
behavior across hours within a single day. The findings of these three 
efforts to estimate stability are described in the following three 
sections* * 
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Stability Across Two Adjacent Days 

The Phase II design afforded an investigation of stability across afd- 
jacent days in that all but 3 of the 99 homes were observed on each of 2 
adjacent days. After the booklets describing structured settings were 
deleted, data for each of th^ 23 adult variables were aggregated to the day 
level. Use of a 2 days by 96 homes analysis of variance, enabled us to 
estimate the variance components necessary to describe the day and average 
across days generalizability coefficients f6r each of the 23 variables* 
For purposes of analyses, the average across-days coefficients are of in- 
terns t ,. because that is how the analysis variables were defined. For 
future decisions about the possibility of using only 1 day of observation 
per home, the single day coefficient was of* interest. 

Table 50 presents the two types of coefficients for each of the 23 
adult behavior variables. The average across-days coefficient is defined 
apt - 

M SH~ MS DH 

* 

where 1 H denotes homes and D denotes days. The sirtgle-day fc coef f icient i 

« * 

jle fined as^ 

ms h'~ ms dh 

r 2*MS H+ MS DH ' / 

t * 

t M 

When interpreting the results reported in Table 50, it is useful to 
r-emember that stability across days is most important in understanding cor- 
relations between continuous variables defined on homes. These correla- 
tions can be substantially attentuated by low stability across days for one 
or both variables. For analyses comparing means across categories of nom- 
inal\ scale variables-such as ethnicity of caregiver — low stability across . 
days is somewhat less of a probleja,. This is because aggregating across 
hpaesVcan be thought of as aggxegating across days as well. 
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Table 50 



FIELD DATA STABILITY ACROSS TWO ADJACENT DAYS 

Phase II 
(Los Angeles) 





* 


Stability 


Coefficients 


Variable 
Number 


Variable Name f 
— — i 


For Single Day 
of Observation 


For Average Two , 
Days of Observation 


AlOl 
A102 

A 1 ftl 


Active involvement with children— teach 

Active involvement with children— play/particirpate, help, direct 

lLrti\i£* 4 n i/n 1 vomo n t~ ui fh r»h i 1 H rpn- «rnn vpr<lP t ion 
nL live lllvUl Vciucliu wibii Liiiiuicii Luiivcioawivii 


.428 
.520 
.334 




.600 
.685 
.500 


S104 
A105 

1 1 At 

A 10b 
Al>07 . 


Passive involvement with children — supervise, prepare *for children 
No involvement with children — conversation with adult 

Ma i n ..n 1 iiama of- xj •{ f" K f*HS IHrpnwhnnc t*]/rt* on{ no r^cr^Stion 

No involvement with children — out of room 


.423 
.334 

.•658 / 


f 


.612 
.500 
.794 


A208 
A209 
A210* 

A211 
A212 
A213 
-A214 


Facilitates prosocial behavior, affection 
Facilitates comfort 

Facilitates intellectual (language/information; fine motor, 
s t rue tugyd ; dramatic play) 

Facilitates fine mo£or activity, -exploratory;- work 
Facilitates music/dance, gross motor activities 
Facilitates educational 6r noneduca tional TV 
Facilitates physical needs 


.334 
'1.000 
.500 • 

.400 




.500 m 
1.000 
.667 

.572 


A315 
A316 
A317 


Positive control measures 
Other routine controls 

Negative control ' 


1.000 




1.000 


A418 
A419 
A420 


Use of Spanish 
Interests with infant(s) 
Interacts with older children 


.922 
.637 
.334 




.960 * 

.778 

.500 


A521 
A522 
A523 


Affect — positive 
Affect — neutral 
Affect — negative 


.429 
•.640 




.600 
.781 



^ ( 

o . 1 



Seven of the adult behavior analysis vari&ble^in Table 50 had undefined 
stability coefficients, &iree of the seven had zero frequency of occurrence 
(Table 44) — comfort, xmg&A.ve control, and negative affect. The remaining 
four — out of range, facilitate prosocial, facilitate television and facili- 
tate positive control — had low frequency of occurrence that did not vary 
across homes. The stability coefficient^ across days fp.r .these variables 
would not be appreciably increased by additional days of observation; thus, 
they are reported in Table 50 simply with dashes. For the remaining 16 
variables, stability coefficients for da'ta aggregated across days are all 
.5 or higher. Three of the variables have stability coefficients of nearly 
1.0: facilitates exploratory fine motor activity and work, other routine 
controls, and use* of Spanish. 

4 

The single-day stability coefficients were necessarily lower. F<*r the 
■16 defined stability coefficients, the average single-day coefficient wVs 
.56 as opposed to an average of .63 for aggregated data. This averagejn- 
crease of .07 is a slight underestimate in that three variables had nearly 
perfect stability for a single day. 

•In summary, where variance across homes was present, analysis, varia- 
bles were at least as stable as might be expected. For r 10 of the 23 vari- 
ables,, there was little additional utility in a second day of observation. 
Six of the 10 variables simply did not occur, and 3 had nearly perfect 
stability for a single day. For the remaining 13 variables, the second day 
of observation had modest utility, increasing stability by about .10. 

Stability Across Two Days Separated by Foiy Weeks 

In Phase lit, a special substudy was conducted to investigate the 
stability of adult variables across 2 half-days of observation separated by 
4 weeks. Caregiver behaviors were observed in 20 homes for 2 half-days 
Separated by 4 u$eks plus or minus 2 days. All homes were, in San Antonio. 
Fifteen of the homes were regulated, seven wese White, two Black, and six 
were Hispanic. The remaining five homes were unregulated and Hispanic. 
For each home, the same observer was used at each time point. There Were 
six observers, who observed two to four homes each. 

In the original design, homes were evenly distributed across -caregiver 
ethnicity and home status (with the exception of White/regulated, which did 
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not exist in San Antonio). Unfortunately, the homes for the substudy had 
to be^selected from among the first homes observed so that the second ob- 
servation could be collected near t;he end of .the data«*fcollection period for 
the site. If this h£d not been done, the cost 6f the study would have been 
prohibitive because trainers would have been required to return to the site 
to make certain that observers were still able to code reliably. " 

The actual design represented^ the variety of homes available within 
the first 3 weeks of observation/in the site. Based on Phase II ^results, 
it can be assumed that observers \ code k behavior with ^Jtnsri reliability 
across home types. It is reasonable to conclude that the restricted nature 
of the homes in the Phase III stability study would tend to yield a set of 
homes more homogeneous on caregiver^behjiviors than if the original design 
had been implemented. This in turn should tend to yield slightly lowe£ 
stability estimates* \ • 

' The study was a •compromise according # to existing Resources in other 
ways as well. We would have preferred to study both Phase III sites, *both 
caregiver and child observation variables, more than two points in time, 
and a larger sample of homes. Costs we^e substantially reduced by keeping 
the stability study within a single site. B^pause of its Hispanic popu- 
lation, ^tv^Antonio was selected over Philadelphia- * 

Because in Phase III data collection efforts different observers were 
used for caregiver and child observations, the number of additional days of 
observation was halved by .the decision to study only caregiver .variables . 
Caregiver variables were given preference because they have a mose ditect 
bearing on tjie policy questions of interest* , The numbef of additional days 
of observation required depended directly on the number of time points to 
be studied* Two time points are, of course, the minimum, and two were 
•used. . Fina^Ly, 20 homes seemed to be a minimal sample size, for providing a 
reliable estfcmate of stability coefficients.* ) * 

The stability coefficients of interest* were for the total sample, as 
opposed to within levels of design variables, since* substantive analyses 
were doi\e on the tofal sampfe. The design was, therefore, 20 hoipes by two 
points, in titoe. For each of the 48 composite variables used in Phase III 
to describe caregiver behaviors, a homes-by-time^ analysis of variance was 
used to .estimate the appropriate variance components. Because the r 



data base for Phase III consisted of <a single half-da^ of observation for 
caregiver behaviors, the stability coefficients of primary interest were 
for data on a single half-day of observation. 

The stability coefficients from the Phase III substudy are reported in 
Table 51- The first column indicates the particular caregiver variables* 
The second and fourth columns contain the stability coefficients based on 1 
and 2 days* of observation, respectively. Nearly half the variables (40%) 
had 1-day stability coefficients across 4 weeks of .6 or higher. Only 14 
of £h'e variables had 1-day stability coefficients of less then .4. In 
general, it can be concluded that not only was. the quality of observations 
high, but also caregiver behavior in day ^care -homes was in fact stable ov£r 
time. 

The 14 variables that had low stability were also among the least fre- 
quently occurring variably. Nevertheless, other variables that had simi- 
lar low frequencies of occurrence were found to be stable. Eight of the 14 
variables came from the behaviors: directs, converses, facilitates work, 
and 'controls. For directs and work, the totals were reasonably stable but 
the variables for Focus Child 1 and Focus Child 2 were not. The total for 
convenes was not stable, however, and no explanation can be given for the 
finding that the Focus Child 2 variable was stable. Of f?ie three control 
variables, only the one dealing with antisocial situations had stability 
and it was modest-(.5). Other problematic variables were out of range, 
comfort, music/dance, and negative affect. %, 

As mentioned! previously, stability coefficients for caregiver behav- 
iors were estimated in Phase II based on two adjacent half-days of obser- 
vation. The hypothesis was that those stabilities wer£ high in large part 
because the two points in time were so close. Columns 3 and 5 of Table 51 
contain the stability coref f icients from Phase II based on -1 and 2 half-days 
of observation, respectively. As. statecf earlier,, only 12 of the 23 Phase 
II analysis variables were also used in Phase IV; thus, comparison of the 

two stability study results are limited to thajt set of common variables. 

* 
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Table 51 






• 


• 


• 

M * 

% t 




^ , FOUR WEEK STABILITY COEFFICIENTS . v 

- FOR CAREGIVER COMPOSITE VARIABLES 


1 V 


r 


• 




§ 


One Day of 
Observation 


Two Days of 
Observation 


AVer age 


* * 




> Variable Number 


4-Week 
Lag 


2-Day 
Lag 


4-Week 
Lag , 


1-Day * 
Lag 


' Hour-to-ftour 
Correlation. 






1. Teaches Cl (Focus Child 1) 


.795 




.886 




.644 " 






2. Teaches C2 (Focus Child 2) 


.564 




.721 




.646 


♦ 




3. Teaches— £otal 


.857 


.428 


* .923 


.600 ' 


.507 






4. Plays/participates with Cl 


.600 




.750 




.619 






5. Plays/particilates wit?h C2 


.087 




.160 




.371 




• % 


6. Plays/participates — total 

7. Helps Cl 

8. Helps C2 

9. Helps — total 

10. Directs Cl 

11. Directs C2 

12. Directs— tptal 

13* Converses with Cl, not negative 
14. Converses with C2, n^>t negative 


.556 

• 

.684 
.882 
.600 
.037 
.200 
.538 
.000 
*sy 667 




.714 
.?13 
.938 
.750 
.071 
.333 
.700 
.000 
.800 




•260 
.431 
v388 
.278 
.679 

.759 * 
.644 
• 685 
.613 


• 




15. Converses — total 


.000 


.334 


.000 


.500 


.617 




i 


16. Supervises and prepares for 
children 


.506 


.423 ' 


.672 


.612' 


.404 






17. Converses with another adult ^ 


.687 


.?34 


.814 " 


.500 


.31) . 




% 


18. Involved in housekeeping 


.796 




.887 


• 


.529 




19. Involve^ in recreational 
activity 


.780 




.876 




.483 


> 




20. Not involved (out of i.ange 
or room) 

21. Facilitates prosocial behayior 
"with any children 


.£00 
.600 " 


> • 


.000 
.750 




.358 
.444 


r 

r 




22.. ^Facilitates affection with any 
children 


.400 




.571 




.370 


j 




23. Facilitates comfort with any 
children 




* uuu 


. J J J 


. UUU 


.105 






24 . ' Faci li tates language/ 

information witht* 
. * / , 

25. Facilitates language/ 

information with Q2 

26. Facilitates language/ 
information — tot^l 


,643 




.7^3 




.529 ■ 


J 




.526 
,800 




.670 
.889 


• 


.516 
.330 






27. Facilitates structured fine 
motor with Cl 

28. Facilitates structure^ fine 
. motor with C2 

29. Facilitates structured fine 
motor — total, - » 

— «, : ■ 1 


j *429 
.889 
.490 

* 




^60p * 

- .941 

.658 
* * 




. 304 J 
.281 

« 

ll94 , 


4 




* » 

* * 

-* 


: V 








/ ♦ 
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•Table 51 (Concluded) 







One Day 


of 


Two Days of 








Observation 


Observation 


Average 






4-Week 


1-Day 


4-Week 


1-Day 


Hour-to-Hour 




Variable Number 


Lag 


Lag 


Lag 


Lag 


Correlation 


30. 


Facilitates dramatic play — total t 


.600 


* 


.750 




.1)8 


* 31. 


Facilitates exploratory fine motor 
with any children 


,333 




.500 




.219 


32. 


Facilitates work with CI 


.333 




. 500 






33. 


Facilitates work with C2 


.000 




.000 




• J JU 


34. 


Facilitates work — total 


.455 




.625 


r 


.241 


35. 


Facilitates music/dance — total 


.111 




.200 




* .342 


36. 


Facilitates gross motor activities 
with any children 


.418 




.589 




.206 


37. 


Facilitates TV with any children 


.808 


.000 


.894 


.000 


.307 


38. 


Facilitates physical needs 


.640 




.780 




.268 


with CI 












39. 


Facilitates physical needs 
with C2 


.750 




.857 




.368 


AO. 


Facilitates physical^ needs — total 


.629 


.400 


. 772 
.745^ 


.572 


.225 


41. 


.Interacts- with a baby 


.593 


.637 


.778 


.565 


42. 


Interacts with .a school-aged 

child m ' m 


1.000 


.334 


1.000 
* 


.500 


.834 


43. 


Expresses positive affect 


.778 


.429 


.875 


.600 


. 0 z / 


* t 44. 


Expresses negative affect 


.000 


.000 


.000* 


.000 


.281 


45. 


Controls — total 


.676 




.806 




.468 


46. 


Controls dangerous situation 


y .000 




.000 




.278 


47. 


Controls' antisocial situation 


.500 




.667 




.308 


48. 


Strictly controls any children . 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.285 



* 
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Surprisingly, only 2 of the 12 variables were more stable across two 
adjacent time points than across tj*o time points separated by. 4 weeks. 
There weue, however, several differences between the two data sets in ad- 
dition to the difference in^lag time'. Probably of greatest importarice was 
that in Phase li y when observations of caregiver were alternated with ob- 
servations of focus children, whereas in Phase III, observations of care- 
giver behavior were 'continuous for a 'half-day. ,Thus , each haM-day of 
observations of^^regivers for the Phase II stability study was based on 
approximately half as many frames of observation as each half-day c>f ob- 
servation in Phase III. 

<s r ' 

Because. all homes in Phase II (Los Angeles) were observed for 2 half- 
*days, the data set for analysis was the sum across the 2 half-days. This 
was not the case for^Phase III data (San Antonio and^ Philadelphia) . Thus, 
when ^escribing the stability of analysis variables, it is appropriate to 
report 2-day stability coefficients for Los Angeles (column 5 of Table 51) 
and 1-day stability coefficients for the other two sites (column 2 of Table 
51). The 4-week lagged data still tended to be more stable, although less 
so. Perhaps by separating the observation pf^caregiv^rs from the observa- 
tion of foetus children, observers were able to improve the -reliability of 
their epeiing. This was-, of course, a motivation for making the change in 
the observation procedures between Phase II and Phase, III. The real point, 
however, is that for the most part ' caregiver behaviors were stable ovar a 
4-week period (and apparently as stable as they were across 2 adjacent 
days). , 



Hour-to-Hour Correlations of Observation' Data • 

" : " 7 i ' 

i 

Because the observation data yere collected by observation book, with 
one 'observation book of. data per hour, £t was possible to consider the sta- 
bility of data across hours within a day. In Phase III* a single hou* of; 
data yielded 120 discrete obsetvatjlons. For caregiver behavior, there were 
generally 3 Hours of observation of behavior in tlje natural setting. The 
same was true for child observations; however, ideally thes§ observations 

^ere evenly divided "between a Focus. Chili} 1 ani a Focus Child 2. The ex- 

7 

ception was for homes phere no children w^re in the age ranges, defining 
either a Focus Child ^1 or^,a Focus Child 2. F^r homes where neither focus* 
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child was' present, all observations were on a single focus child* Thus, in 

r 

general, the child observation data in Phase III are based on 180 discrete 
observations and the 4 caregiver plata are based on 360 discrete observations* 

In Phase II, a single hour of observation yielded ^.discrete 'obser- 
vations divided eyenly between the caregiver and' the two focus children. 
There were 3 hours of observation in natural situations, for each of 2 days. 
Thus,^Phase II caregiver observations are based on 270 frames of data per 
day. When both focus children were present, child data were based on 135 
frames of, data. When interpreting hour-to-hodr intercorrelations^however, 
it is important to keepvin mind that, within any 1 hour, two-thirds of the- 
observations were on one focus child. The focus child most observed was 
alternated from hour to hour so tttat, across the 6 hours, the two focus 
children received equal emphasis. ^ ? 

The sixth column of Ta^le* 51 contains the average hour-to-hour inter- 

, 1 \ 

correlations for each of the 48 caregiver analysis variables based on both 
Phase II, and Phase III data. Thirty-four of the 48 variables had average 
hour-to-hour intercorrelations' of .3 or higher. Many of these average cor- 
relations were as high as .6. J 

Hour-to-hour intercorrelations should be interpreted as orre indication 
of the- reliablity of observation data for a single hour. Although none of 
the substantive analyses is based on single hours of observation, it is 
interesting to note that for many of , the caregive*r variables, a single hour 
of observation would have yielded reliable data. This is particularly^true 
for te^^h^dj.rects , converse, housekeeping, language/ inf ormation, inter- 
action with infant or -school-age child, and positive affect. 

For these variables, caregiver behaviqr is consistent from hour to 

hour within a morning. Caregiver behaviar was least consistent across time 

within a day on providing comfort, structured fine motor,* dramatic play, 

and music/dance. The variables comfort dramatic play, an4 music/dance ' 

v 

were low frequency variables and, at least for the latter two, it is rea- 
sonable that if they were to happen at all during tfhe observation period, 
it would be only within one of the hours of observation. Thus the low 
hour-to-hour correlations for these variables seem reasonably. ' 
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The hour-t'o-hour intercorrelations can also be used to estimate the 



reliability, of observation data* for the full period of observation. The 
Spearman-Brown formula is a way of estimating the reliability of observa- 
tion if the kmount of observation time were increased in multiples. Be- 
cause the average hour-to-hour intercorrelation indicates -reliability for a 
single hour, the full period of observation (3 ""hours) represents a multiple 
of three, ' ' 

Table. 52 . shows the reliability 'of 3 hcrurs of observation (column"2), 
estimated from selected values Qf reliability for a smglfe hour of oijserva- 
tion. For example, if the average hpur-to-hour ' intercorrelation were .3, 
'the reliability of 3 hours of observation would be .563. Using the infor- 
mation in Table 52, it- is possible to estimate from v/ithin-day stability 
the reliability of the 48 caregiver analysis variables for a tgilf-day.of 
observation as used in Phase On the basis of the substu^ of 20 homes 

ift Pfiase III, these reliabilities *yere also estimated based on stability 
across two 3-hout periods of observation separated by 4^ weeks (as discussed 



earlier and reported in column 2 



of \ 



^Jble 51). For sorie of the caregiver 



x 

Table*§2 



SPEARMAN-BROWN, ESTIMATES Of THE RELIABILITY 
OF THREE HOURS OF OBSERVATIONS 







V 

1 




Single Hour 


Thr^e Hours 




* 




• .1 


. 250 








.2 


.429 








.3 


.563 








.4 

.5. 

.6 


.667 * 
.750 
' .818 








.7 


.875 , u 



variables, the reliabilities for a single 3-hour period of observation were 
aLso estimated on the basis of stability across 2 adjacent days (as dis- 
cussed .earlier and reported in column 3 of Table 51). 

Unfortunately, -across the three ways of estimating the reliability erf 

'3 hoiins of ob&ervation, both the sample and the hourly observation schedule 

varied somewhat. , Tf this had not been the case, the three estimates could 
s * 
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be used straightforwardly to say which variables were most stable within a 
day, next most , stable across 2 adjacent days, and least stable across 2 
days separated by 4 w^eks. Although it may seem reasonable to believe that 

the closer in time two sets of observations are, the more consistent behav- 

I 

ior will be across those times, as just suggested, this need mot be the 

case. An, activity of short duration that occurs once each day might well 

»*• » 

yiefd higher stability between days than between hours within a day. 
t < , • 

For 29 of the 48 variables, within-day stability for 3 hours of data 

was higher than stability across 2 days separated by 4 weeks. For an addi- 
tional six variables, virtually no difference existed between the two types 
of stability. Thus, for 73% of the variables, there was the predicted 
finding that behaviors cjose in time' are more alike than behaviors sepa- 
rated*by several weeks, For 13 caregiver variables, however, within-day 
stability was lesfs than stability across 4 weeks. Eight of these- 13 vari- 
ables were totals; that is, distinctions were~hot made between focus * 
children. These variables were teach, play/ participate , help, language/ 
information, structured fine motor, dramatic play, TV, and physical needs*. 
In the case df physical needs, all three Variables had lower stability 
within a day. ' 

Although these findings might be explained away on the grounds that 
the two, types of stability coefficients are* based on different sampl'es, o,ne 
must also recognize that, for most of the variables, wjthiiv^ay stability 
was highest (as expected). The more reasonable interpretation s.eems to be 
that the caregivers tend to exhibit these 13 behaviors' ^n more' consistent • 
amounts across days than across hours within days. At "least for some of 
the variables, this interpretation makes sense.. Physical needs may be at- 
tended to with greatest frequency when children first arrive, such as 
helping them take off their outdoor clothing. 1 This would be expected to 
happen every day but not' every hour within the; day. The explanation tof * ? 
dramatic play might be somewhat different. Conceivably, a particular time 
is'Set aside for dramatic play (if it is to. occur at, all), but more likely 
dramatic play occurs spontaneously but lasts for only -^short time. Thus, 
dramatic play would tend to fall into only x>ne of the\hour periods within a 
day but might happen once in most^days. The Explanation for televisibn 
mieht be similar to the notion of a scheduled time because television is 
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programmed in that way. For example, each day children might watch Sesame 
Street but little else. This would create stability across days but not • 
within days. 

' For 11 of the 12 variables on whictf within-day stability could be 

compared with stability across 2 adjacent' days, the within-day stability 

was greater. The single exception was for total physical needs, and even 

» 

for this variable the acrbss-days stability was only marginally higher than 
*he within-day stability. 

tfbur-to-hour correlations cap also be used to estimate the stability 
of child behaviors. Again, average' hour-to-hour correlations based on 
3 "hours" worth of data were used. Because these periods were divided 
evenly between Focus Child 1 and Focus Child 2 (at least for most homes), 
an "hour" of observation actually represents only a half-hour of observa- 
tion of any one focus child. As mentioned previously, this problem is. 
compounded in Phase II data because within any 1 hour, one or the other of 
the focus children was observed only one-fchird of the time. The main point 
is that "hour" data for' focus ihi ldren are likely to be less stable than 
"hour" data for caregivers because those data are based on approximately 
half as many discr^t6£j>bservations . 

The average hour-to-hour Intercorrelation fo£ the 28 child variables 
is reported in Table 53. Column 2 contains stability estimates for a 
single "hour^ observation on Focus Child 1, and column 3 contains com- 
parable estinrates for Focus Child 2. These stability estimates range from 
.6* to virtually zero. Using -3 or higher as *a criterion, 10 of the 28 
variables for Focus Child 1 and 9 of t*he 28 variables for Focus Child 2 
exceeded this mark. The stability coefficients for a variable tended to be 
similar across the two focus children. For example, 7 of the 9 variables „ 
for Focus Child 2 that had 1-hour stability of ,3 or higher also exceeded 
that criterion for Focus Child 1. 

* ' ~^ 

The variables that were mos^ stable within a day were seeks attention, 

dramatic play, fine motor exploratory alone, variables concerning tele- 
vision, controlling a yQung child, being' controlled by the caregiver, and 

* 

the four totals (monitoring, alone, with other children, and with carer 
giver). Using the Spearman-Brown fprmula* these variables have reliabili- 
ties, of about ,6 b^sed # on the full period of observation. 
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Table 53 



■ AVERAGE HOUR-TO-HOUR STABILITY INTERC'ORRELATIONS 
- FOR CHILD VARIABLES 



Variable , ' ' 


Focus 
Child 


1 * 


Focus 
Child 2 


1. 


Prosocial "\ < > 


.117 




.117 


2. 


Affectionate 


, .170 




.098 


3. 


Distress 


.115 




-.016 


4. 


/ 

Seeks attention 


.401 


• 


.362 


5. 


> * 
Dramatic play 


.355 




.255 


6. 


Looks at book 


.080 




.119 


7.° 


Language/ information 


.201 




.166 


8. 


Fine motor, structured s 


• .218 




.186 


9. 


Fine motor, exploratory (alone) 


.388 




" .476 


10. 


Fine motor, exploratory .(y° un S child) 


.157 




.304 


11. 


Fine motor, exploratory (caregiver) 


■ .276 




.120 


12. 


Work 


.301 




.137 


13. 


Ijusic/dance J 


.032 




.050 


.14. 


Gross motor , 


.273 




.147 ' 


15. 


TV alone 


.594 




.366 


16. 


Educational TV, with someone 


.255 




.243 


17- 


Noneducational TV with someone 


.276 




.122 * 


18. 


Physical needs alone 


.027 




.007 


19. 


Physical needs (caregiver) 


.141 




.025 


20. 


Conversation (young child) 


.057 




.186 


21. 


Conversation (caregiver) 


.267 




.164 


22. 


Antisocial (young child) ^ 


.045 




.162 


23. 


Controls (young child) 


.329 




.370 


24. 


Controlled (caregiver) 


.261 




.311 


25- 


Monitoring (total) ^ ' 


.306 




.650 


26. 


Alone (total) 


.482 




.350 ' 


27. 


With other children (total) 


• .428 




.391 


28. 


With caregiver .(total) 


.300 




.260" • 
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Because the s ubst antive analyses were based on data from the full 
period of observation, the data seem adequate for these variables. The 
most problematic variables from the perspective of within-day stability 
were mpsic/dance and physical needs alone. A£ least for music/dance, f • 
t?etween-day stability Height well have been higher. Far the remainder of 
the 28 variables, single-hour stabilities ranged from .1 to .25. Using the 
Spearman-Broyn formula, the single hour stabilities translate irfto relia- 
bilities for the variables as used in substantive analyses of .2500 to 
about .5. " , • ^ t 

Morning- to-Afternoon Stability 

In Phase III, a subsample of homes was selected for observation * in the 
afternoon. The original design specified afternoon observations in 16 
, homes in San Antonio and 12. homes in Philadelphia. Two homes were to be 
selected from each cell in the main study design with the further stipula- 
tion that the homes have schooljage children present. The purpose of this 
substudy was to compare and contrast caregiver and child behaviors between 
the morning when school-age children were rarely present anjj- the afternoon, 
when more school-age children were present. In a sense, the. study was 
designed to determine the stability of behaviors across the two times of 
days and two different compositions of children in care.* . h * 

Nine of the 16 homes in San Antonio were observed in the afternoon, 
but only 3 of the 12 homes in" Philadelphia were obsei^ved in the afternoon* 
In both sites, caregivers resisted granting the requested increase ip ob- 
servation time. • In Philadelphia, there was the added complication that • 

\ t « 

most homes did not provide afternoon care. The total sample for the con- 
trast of mornings to afternoons was 12 homes. In San Antonio, observations 
* r" 
were made in four Hispanic homes, two licensed and two unlicensed; four [, 

White homes, two licensed and two unlicensed; and one Black home, licensed. 

In Philadelphia, all three homes were Black, two licensed and one spon- 

\ 

sored. 

/ - 

Table 54 provides a summary of how the composition of the homes 
changed from m&rning to afternoon. As can be seen in £he second column of 
Table 54, on the average a home had 4.7 children^ present in the morning. 

Just under half were femalfe, the, average age was nearly 3 years, and the 

* * 

ethnic composition was roughly 'evenly divided among Black, White, and 

182 ■ -* 
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'Table 54 



COMPARISON OF MORNING AND AFTERNOON 
COMPOSITION 'OF HOMES 

Phase III 

(San Antonio and Philadelphia, comfffned) 



L ri/a in^c l e r 1 s c z c s 


riu ruing 


rvJL LCI 11U U 11 


rH f f prpnrp 


t 


r- ti -jh 

Total number of children 


4.667 


7.333 


^ 

-2:667 


-3.33* 


Less tnan i/mom.nb or age 


« JJJ 


" 




.00 


12-35 months of age 


' 2.417 


2.333 


.083 


. .56 


36-59 months of age 


1.50C 


• 1.. 500 


.OO'O 


.00 


59* months of age 


».417 


' 3.167 


-2.750 . 


-3.53* 


Average age of children ' . 


34.924 


55.190 ( 
31.124 


-20.266 


-5.41* 


Standard deviation of 'age' 


16.577 


-14.553 


-4.89* ' 


Percentage of fe'male 


.458 


.463 


-.005 


-.07 ' 


Percentage Black • 


.286 ' 


.289 


-.003 


-1.00 


✓ 

Percentage White 


.414 


.422 


-.007 


-.33 


Percentage Hispanic ^ 


.300 


.290 - 


. 010 


.43 



Significant at .05. 



J 
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flispanic. This profile for the 12 homes is nearly identical to that for 
:he tdtal sample of 246 homes. The major exception is that the sample of 
12 homes had on th,e average nearly one more child present in the mornings 
than did the total sample, „ 

* 'Hie^niain purpose of Table 54 is tQ depict how the composition 'of # homes % 
changed from morning to. afternoon. The entries in column 4 *are the m^ans . 
on a. variable for afternocm data subtracted ' frotn the mean on the ^ame .vari- 
able for' morning >datfa.. 'The fifth column presents the paired t test statis- 
tic ba^ed on 11 degrees of freedom.' The only significant changes from 
morning to afternoon were for total number of children, number »f children 
\age 59 or more months old, average 1 age of child, and standard .deviation of 
child ages. These changes form a simple pattern. The number o^€HTldren\ 
in the home increased by nearly three because of an influx of*-e4der chilr' 
dren. Thi?,> * n turn, increased the average age by 20 months anty the stand- 
ard deviation of ages. In short, home composition was stable from morning 
to afternoon except for a sharp increase in the number of older children. 

^ The issue remaining*is to determine the impact of an increased number 
of older Children on the behaviors of the' caregiver and the twa focus 

• children-. Table 55 presents a 'Summary of the morning- to-af tverpoon compari-^ 
sons of 'caregiver behavior and, is similar in la^but to Table 54. The data- 
in columns 4 and 5 indicate considerable .stability between morning and 
afternoon for caregiver behavior. Given the previous discussion, the ex- 
pected inci^ase occurred in the* frequency with which the caregiver inter- 
acted with a school-age child. This variable was one of only two for which 

a significant increase in frequency occurred from morning to afternoon. To 
offset the caregiver's increased attention to school-age children, signifi- 
cant ^decreases occurred in caregiver teaching, directing, and providing 
language/inf ormation to Focus Child 2 and iJi total conversatipn, hou^e- 
keeping, and comforting. The pattern appears to be^that caregivers forego 

* some interaction „ with the 36-, to 59 J month-old children as a result ofr 
spending »more time with the school-age children. 

Tabfe*56 summarizes the results for child behaviors. The first five 
columns cc>ntairi data for Focus Child 1, and' the "last four columns contain 
data for Focus Child 2* Few of the mofning to afternoon comparisons were 
signif icaht. Foctfs Child 2 interacted less with the caregiver, a result 
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Table' 55 . 



. COMPARISON OF MORNING /frJD AFTERNOON 
- - CAREGIVER B&HA^IORS 

• Phase III 



Variable 



Morning 




Teaches CI (Focus Child 1) 

, .jo 

Teaches C2> (-Focus Child 2) " * 
Reaches - total, .* * f 
^lays/participates with Cl v 
Plays/participates with ,C2 
Plays/participates total 
Helps CI/ 
Helps C2 
Helps - total 
Directs CI , 

Directs C2 * 

Directs - total % 

Converses wi'th CI 

(inverses with C2 

Converses - toC&JL^ 

Supervises/prepares 

Conversed with other adult 

Housekeeping — 

Recreation 

Out of range - 

Facilitates prosocial- 

Facilitates affection . 

Facilitates comfort '\ 

Facilitate^ language/ - r 
information - -CI 

Facilitates language/ 
information - C2 

Facilitates - total 

Structured fine motor - CI 

Structured fine motor C2 

Structured fineNpotor - total 

Dramatic play 

Exploratory fine motor. 



.020 - 

.039 

.117 

.013 

.011 ' 

.054 

.057 

:on 

..114 
.p04 , 
.014 
.034 
..0*07 
.007 
.023 
.179 
.089 
.210 
.099 
'.005 
.012 
12 
008 



.010 
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- Table 55 (Concluded) 

* < 



/ i a t xayic 


Mn Tn in? 


Af tprnnnn 

f 


D"f nfPTPnPP 




woiKs wxcn ox » 

« 


.nnn 


r »uux 


-jinm 
-#juux 


- 8A 

> 


a Works with C2 


.003 


•0Q2 


v .001 


- .79 


rfULiv, LULai 


* 

m n* 


on 7 


nm 




^ rlUSXC/ UcinCc 


nm 
. uux 

* 


nm 


nnn 


nn 

• uu 


uxoss motor 

v * « 






ni n 

• uxu ^ 




' TV 
l V 


n? ^ 


nAR 

• UOO 


- n a ^ 


-1 SQ 


Phue ^ r»a 1 noorl c — III t 


OS? 

» V J £ 

* * 


H ms 


* V X / 
% 


79 


rnysiCai neeas 


m n • 
• uxu ? 


nn 7 


nm 

• UU J t. 


Qn 




1 .10S 


.081 


.026 

V 


.93 


f 

inceracLS wxcn Dau)\ ^ 




n^A 


^n7 

• uu / 




inccra^LS wxcn scnuui age ^niiu 


nnn 


C 

1 S7 

• X J / 


_ 157 


-6 22^ 


rOSlLlve dllcCC • 




n7^ 


- 0?i 

™ • O X: H 


-1 ?R 


Negative affect 


.002 r 


.000 


.001 _ 


1.39 / 


Controls - total * 


.035 


* .040 


-.005 


- .69, 


Controls dangerous situation 


.003 


. .002" 


. .001 


.30 


Controls antisocial behavior / 


.004 


.003 


.001 


' .39 


Strictl^controls J 


.001 


.001" 


.0Q0 . 


.043 


^Significant at " 10 ^^^|l 
fSignificant'at .0S\^3|jBr 
^Significant at ^01.* 
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9 Table 56 

COMPARISON OF HORNINC AND AFTEfcNOOH CHILD BEHAVIOR 





^12 to 35 aonths 


36 to 61 


ttfj n t h b 




V* r i ab i e 


Horning 


Af ternoon 


Di i f cre,nce 


t 


Horning 


Afternoon 


Difference 


t 


Prosocial * 


.0036 


.0031 


.0005 , 


. 19 


. 0070 


. 0025 


.0045 


1 19 


Affectionate 


- ,0067 


.0113 


-.0046 


-.79 


.0006 


.0000 


.0006 


1 00 


Distress 


.0036 


.0103 


-.0067 


-1.54 


.0028 


.0000 


.0028 


1 51 


Seeks attention 


,0108 


.0087 


.0021 


.34 


.0044 


.0009 


.00 )5 


1 12 


Draaatic play 


.0005 


.0006 


-.0001 


-.12 


.0112 


.Q300* 




_ > £9 


Looking at book 


.0030 


.0000 


.0030 


1. 00 


.0006 


.0016 




- 92 


Language/ information 


.0056 


.0045 


.0011 


-56 


.0143 


.0036 


0106 


1.61 


Fine aotor, structured 


.0179 


' .0325 


-.0146 


-.62 


0678 


0835 




_ 40 


fine actor, exploratory 
» Alone 


.2607 


. 3026 


- 0418 


-1.13 


1249 * 


# .1169 


0079 * 


1 7 


With young child 


-\ 
.OtftO 


0028 


-.0018 


-1.00 


' 002) 


.0012 


.001 1 


5 7 


With caregiver 


0016 


.0005-^ 


,0011 


1 oi 


01 00 


00)5 




J 2 1 


Work 


0000 


.0000 


0000 


.00 


.0019 


001 1 


0008 


78 


Music/dance ■ 


0005 


.0053 


-.0048 


-1.28 


0000 


.0000 
* 




00 


Cross aotor 


.1464 


.1018 


0445 


1 ,52 


1221 


08>ii/ 


f| j )^ 


j 1 3 


TV alone 


.0602 


.0126 


.0476 


1.40 


013S 


0354 


- <J J 1 9 


- 1 04 


Educational TV with »o»eone 


.0628 


.0000 


.0628 


2.33* 


.0312 


.0046 


02bt> 


1 h 3 


Honeducat lonjl TV wi t U sooeone 


.0105 


0261 


-.0156 


-1.78 


0095 


0895 




_ 1 i, 3 * 


Physical need* atone 


1524 


1497 * 


« 0172 


- .29 


.1689 


0740 


0949 


3 49 * 


Physical need* with caregiver,. 


.0577 


.0410 


0*168 


1 23 


0257 


.0140 






Conver»at ion with young child 


.0010 


.0000 


0010 


1 .00 , 


0065 


.0000 






Conversation will* caregiver 


.0022 


.0006 


.0016 


1.48 


.0061 


00)1 




1 9 J* 


Antisocial young child 


0038 


.0010 


0027 


1 .79 


.00 35 


0021 


.00; i 


1.17 


Controls young child 


.0006 


.0000 


0006 


1 .00 


.0029 


0040 


- 1)1)1 0 


55 


Controlled by caregiver 


0206 . 


0096 


.0110 


1 16 


,d365 


0225 


.0140 


92 


* 'lt*ntt»r - total 


0951 


.077 7 


0174 


1 37 


06 32 


.06)5 


004)) 


01 


|h*nc - tulaT^^*^ 


.6674 


.724 7 


-.0573 


- .88 * 


.5559 


4864 


06*94 


' M 


with other children - total 


0089 . 


. .0059 


, '.00 30 
+ 


.90 


.0 369 


.0H6 


02 J 1 


1 71 


with caregiver - total 


1124 


.0796^ 


.0327 


1.48 


- .1030 


04 76 


0>)4 


2 



Significant at .10. 
Mgnl f i» Mil at- .05 
* significant at .01. 
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consistent T ^rith the caregiver behavior data. A ^hift in television viewing 
away from education programs also occurred. ♦ 

In summary, ,the number of school-age children markedly increased 'from 

^ » * 

morning to afternoon, in the 12 homes studied. This increase did not seem 
to be associated with any marked shifts in caregiver or focus child behav- 
ior. However, a pattern pf results indicated that caregivers tended to 
replace sgne .of their attention to* Focus Child 2 children with attention to 

. v. 



school-age children 



Difficulties in the Analysis 

The analysis o£ lafge, *con*|>licated data sets is difficult and expen- 
sive. The observation data set described here is no exception. It ^s, 
therefore, appropriate to comment on a few difficulties that would be well 
to keep in mind |fhen interpreting^ 4l£ results. First, although we per- 

. formed no systeiftatjLc investigation of^he distributional shapes of .the ob- 

( servation variables, there seems little doubt that they wecfi positively 
skewed t^> some, Extent. Because mos't variables were derived by summing over 

. several observation code patterns and because all variables were created by 
summing over frames, however, the skew is probably not dramatic. This as- 
pect of the data* does not affect the descriptive statistics reported be- 
cause they are free from distributional assumptions, although it is true 
that the strength of any curvilinear relationships would be underestimated 
with our use'o/ linear models. The hypothesip tests conducted do make dis- 
tributional assumptions, however, and their validity may have been affected 
by tlje positive skew of the observation -variables. Some transformation 

♦ might have been ftsed — for example, a log transformation-rto adjust for the 
positive skew and to improve the^validity of the hypothesis tests reported. 
Because of time and expense, this was not done. It should be kept in mind 
that even had trafts format ions been used, hypothesis tests were so numerous 
and interdependent that tjie statements of significance they yield can only 
be used as a .crude sorting ?ule for deciding on which relationships should 
be given most' attention. F^r comparative purposes, it is also worth 
mentioning th£f none of the other major studies of observation data have' 
used adjustments to correct^for skewed distributions. 
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L\ * fi pecond difficulty with the analysis concerns colliniarity among the 
independent variables. Colliniarity among independent variables produces * 
beta weights with large standard 'errors - The concern for colliniarity 
motivated the reporting of the correlation matrix of independent variables 
in Table 24. As seen there, only a few pairs *>f independent variables were 
correlated -25 or more. Nevertheless, the few high intercorrelations did 
affect theTtandard evrors of beta weights. The hypothesis tests, crude as 
they are,*"are helpful here because t^e standard errors of beta weights re- 
fleet the lack of stability due to colliniarity. The tests of significance 
are appropriately conservative. In that sense, then, confidence can be 
placed iti significant beta weights. 

A third difficulty with data analysis concerns lack of stability in 
the observation data. The stability of observation data, across adjacent 
days, 2 days separated by 4 weeks, hour to hour, and observer to observer 
are- reported and, in general, the data were found to be quite stable* To 
the extent that data were *ftot stable, however, correlations between inde- 
pendent variables and observation data are attenuated. Except for lack of 
stability across observers, this attenuation £o correlations between inde- 
pendent and dependent variables seems appropriate- For example, we are not 

interested in knowing the strength of relationship between^aregiver educa- 
te 

tion »and caregiver behavior>if it were stable. We are interested, instead, 
in knowing the extent to which a correlation exists given the lack of sta- 
bility, of caregiver behavior. Lack of stability across observers, however, 
is a function of our measurement procedure rather than the variables under 
investigation. Had the data be^n available, it would have been well to 
correct our analyses for lack of observer stability. Given the results 
reported in this chapter, thsse corrections would have made only mo4est 
differences since there was high interobserver agreement . 

♦ » , 

Summary ^ 

Throughout all phases of the study, considerable attention was given 
to the quality of observation data. In the Phase III analysis, we profited 
in many ways from changes in the definitions and .intrun^nts based on re- 
sults of earlier work. This chapter begins by providing the factor anal- 
ytic results from which the analysis variables were created. These results 
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indicate that the several specific behaviors summed 'to create the composite 
analysis variables were internally consistent and distinct from specific 
behaviors used to define other composite analysis variables. As, a result, 
48 caregiver and 28 Focus Child 1 and Focus Child 2 variables were created 
foir use in substantive -analyses-- 

In tKe second section of this chapter, the results of three criterion 
videotape studies are summarized. In all cases, observer agreement with 
criterion codes was high at the end of training. In fact, observers were 
not used unless they met or exceeded the criterion of 80% agreement over- 
all. 4 Further, in both Phase II and Phase III data, the data on which the 

s 

substantive analyses of this report are based, the observer agreement with 
v§ft^ criterion videotape increased after 2 or more weeks of field 9bserva- 

tion - * r ^ 

The third section of 'this chapter reports the results of Phase I and 
II studies of interobserver agreement. In Phase I, several indices of 
interobserver agreement were used to report the code and dimension relia- 
bility of adult and child data. In general, interobserver agreement was 
higft, although »some of the low frequency behaviors were problematic. In 
Phase II, interobserver reliabili-4^ was repa'r^ed at the level of analysis 
variables .( We made two attempts to uncover any ethnic bias in the observa- 
tion data | In Phase I, the, focus was on contrasts between Black and White 
observers and Black and* White caregivers. No evidence of ettfnic bias was 
found. In Phase II, attention shifted to comparisons of Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic caregivers and observers. Again, no evidence of ethnic bias was 
founds - 

The fourth section of this chapter reports three sf^atate studies of^, 

behavior stability. A Phase II stud^ indicated that most^of the caregiver 

analysis variables that occurred with fair frequency were stable across 2 

r 

adj'acetit <teys. In fact, the stability coefficients were surprisingly high 
for tho^Cramiliar with similar studies of school teacher behaviors, where 
the 'Setting is even more structured and behaviors presumably more struc- 
tured and predictable. ^ 

In Phase III, a study was conducted of stability across 2 days sepa- 
rated by 4 weeks.. Surprisingly, these stability coefficients were gen- 
erally higher than those for 2 adjacent days. The explanation may lie with 
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the improvements in instrumentation that were made between Phase II and 
Phase III* , 

Finally, in the fourth section, hour-to-hour correlations within a day 
are reported for both caregiver and child data. Once again, the caregiver 
variables were found to be stable. As might be expected, however, the many 
.child variables were substantially less stable than the caregiver varia- 
, \^es. Some difficulty may arise in predicting child behaviors using inde- 
pendent variables that vary continuously across homes, such as, age mix 
variables and number of children in the home. 

* The l^st section of this chapter compares home composition and care- 

giver and child behaviprs "between the morning and afternoon of a single day 
for 12 homes in Phase III. Although the sample .was small,' it was judged 
representative of "the larger data base and the findings were clear. More 
school-age /^Tildren werp present in the afternoons*. (It was a requirement 
of the design that school-age children be present in the afternoon, so this 
was not surprising). No large shifts occurred in either caregiver or focus 
child behaviors, however. Caregivers tended slightly to shift their atten- 
tion away 'from Focus* Child 2 children to meet, the demands of school-age 
children. > , 
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VIII ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

I 

. This chapter presents the results of the analyses performed on the data 
described in "Chapter VII. These data describe family day care homes and 
answer the six primary study questions presented in Chapter I. The data were 
obtained from the' natural and structured observations of caregivers and chil- 
dren, from observers' logs, and from summary observation checklists of the 

i * i 

physical environment, nutrition, and affective climate of the^ome, Descrip- 

« 

tive as well as more complex statistical techniques Vere used in analyzing 
these data. Relationships between structured and natural situations and 
between adult and child behaviors were examined. Regression analysis wa^ used 
to test differences in the frequency of occurrence of caregiver and child 
behaviors in a variety of settings defined by regulatory status, ratio of 
children to adults, age mix of children, education and experience of care- 
givers, ethnicity of caregivers, and geographical location. 

This chapter discusses results^ in the following order: 

o Overall dtjscri^ion'of caregiver and child behavior in dsy care 
homes as Qbserved in the patural situation. a 

o Descriptipn of ' the relationship among the dependent variables 
(caregiver and child behaviors) and th$, independent variables 
(site and caregiver home characteristics). 

o Comparison of caregiver behaviors &n structured and natural 
situations . 

« r 

o Description of homes as rated by the Physical Environment £nd 
Nutrition Checklists and the Observation Summary. 

o Description of outlying homes, for example, £he ,homC5 t^hat had 

the most positive or negative affect. < 

Overall Description 6f Family Day Care Homes 

~" ™ ~ 7$ ~- * * 

The principal purpose of the observation component of the NDCHS was 
to describe family day careTtames. Questions addressed ^ere what kinds of 
environments the caregivers provide, whether family ,day care homes provide 
a reasonable environment for , children, what type of care the children t 
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teceive, and whether it is & positive experienced, The following descriptive 
, analyses are based on observations of c^regiv&f . and child behavior in 302^homes 
in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and San Antonio. The variables used to describe 
caregiver and child behaviors are the AST §dult and 28 child composite variables 
described in Chapter VII- They are grouped here according to the domains ' 
established for caregiver and child behaviors in Chapter III. > 

i t , 

- Caregiver Behavior 

Caregiver behaviors are grouped under three domains. The first, domain 
comprises 10 socioemotional behaviors, including display of affection or com- 
fort and efforts to socialize children, to direct them to do a particular 
task, or to control their behavior. The second domain of 15 variables covers 
tj^a caregivers 1 active involvement with children as they .teach new tasks or 
participate in activities or help or facilitate activities. The third domain 
is composed of five variables that account for caregiver activities that are 
not directly involved with children. ^ % . 

t 

Socibemotional Behaviors „ 

Socioemotional behavio^ represents caregiver variables that relate to 
the affective and social environment of the home* ' This set" of Variables reports 
\ such aspects as how. much comfort, affection, and positiv^ affect as well as how 
much negative a*ffect and harsh or strict contjrol a caregiver provides! The 
way in which a caregiver states and enforces' rules also contributes to the 

ftome's affective environment. 

• V 

Homes appear to be characterized by a Combination of control and positive 
affect. As Table 57 shows, more than 95% of the caregivers were observed to 
use some form of control or directives .("do it" and "don^t do it" statements). 
Twenty-eight percent of them used strict or harsh control at least once during 
the morning observation period. Cochran (1977) and Howes and Rubenstein (1978), 
have reported relatively high frequencies of control atsd restrictive behaviors 
among family caregivers* .Despite (th^ high occurrence of control behaviors, „ 
caregivers in our sample expressed a higher >dttr€htage of positive affect than 

'negative (table 57)* Positive affect was recorded in more than 90% of the 

) - 
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Table 57 

MEANS AND STANDARD DELATIONS FOR 
CAREGIVERS' SOCIOEMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR 

N = 303 Caregivers 



• 

Variables 


% 


X % + 


SD 


Prosocial 


"7Q 
/O 






Affection 


80 


' c 


.023 

"» 


Comfcfrt 


51 


.5 




Positive affect 


94 


5.3.- • 


,.055 


Negative affect . 


31 


.3 


.006 


Aritisocial control 


51 . 


.5 


.008 


Strict control 


28 


.2 


.004 


Dangerous situation control 


43 


.3 


.005 


Total control _ 


96 


3.7 


.028 


it 

Directs 


97 


. 3.7 


.032 


f Total meat) percentage' of time 




17.5% 


t 



^Percentage of homes in which the behaviour occurred at least once. 
5 Mean 'percentage of time spent ia behavioi 1 ^ 
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homes, and affection was given to children in 80%. Caregivers encouraged • 
' prosocial behaviors in children — to be nice to each other and to share and 
cooperate — in nearly 80% *of the homes. Although negative affect was observed 
in nearly one-third of the homes, when it did occur it occurred infrequently — 
.on^O.3% of all the observation recordings. Similarly , (strict or harsh con- 
trol and control for antisocial behavior occurred less tftian 1% af the time 
in those homes where it occurred at all. Comfort in response to a child's 
distress was provided in over one-half of the homes, but it was also a low- 
occurrence variable. A profile of these behaviors is shown in Figure 4. 

t % Active Involvement with Children 

The next domain encompasses variables that describe what the caregiver 
does with the children in her care — how much she teaches them, plays with them, 
helps them, or engages in Social conversation. Overall, caregivers were 
observed to teach, participate with, help, or converse with children approxi- 
mately 33.9% of the time, as shown in Table 58, The activities listed on 
Table 58 .are not mutually exclusive from the four variables just mentioned, 
For example, teaching and language/inf ormation may be Coded simultaneously; 
the two variables are highly correlated, (These correlations are discussed 
in Chapter VII.) The observed time spent in teaching and language/inf ormation 
is overlapping and cannot be summed in the total time spent. The interactions 
of the caregiver with a baby and a school-age child are also coded simulta- 
neously with the other variables and are not additive. 

Caregivers taught, played with, and helped children at some time during 
the observation period in virtually all the homes (Table 58). - Teaching, was 
the single most frequent behavior. It occurred "nearly 14% of the observed 
time and was* found in 98% of the homes. It is surprising to find_that care- 
givers in 2.7% of the homes were not observed to be helping children in some 
way. Most likely these were h(5taes that provided care for preschool children, 
who are Hkely to be mor£ independent* - 

Various activities were facilitated by the caregiver (Table 58). As 
i 

* Figure 5 shows, activities that promote language skills and convey information 

occurred most frequently. This type of cognitive stimulation occurred in the 
- majority of homes (94%) • As mentioned before, ther€Cw£s a , high correlation 
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, FIGURE 4 AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TIME THAT CAREGIVERS 
EXHIBITED SOCIOEMOTIONAL fcEHAVIOR 

(N = 303 Caregivers) * 
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, Table 58 



means' and standard deviations for 
caregivers' involvement with • children 

N - 303 Caregivers' 



Variables 



Teaching 

Participating 

Helping 

♦ 

Conversing 

Total mean percentage of time 



Activities (subset of other variables) 
Language/inf ormation t 
Structured fine motor «• * 
• Exploratory fin£ motor 

n 

Gross motor 
Dramatic play 

Music/dance 

i 

TV 

Work , 
Ptj^Bical needs 
Interactions 

With baby 12 moriths) 

With school age child 60 months) 



98.0 
95,7 
97,3 
94,4 



94.4 
83.5 
61.4 
72.6 
56.4 
46.2 
50.5 
74.6 
98.7 

34.3 
16.2 



X % + 



13.9 
7.8 
8,9 
3.3 

33.9 



8.9 
' 4.1 
1.0 
1.8 
1.0 
, 1.0 
.3 

8.4 

3.8 
1.0 




SD 



.112 
.070 
.059 
.013 



.086 
.048 
.016 
.026 
.017 
.020 
.047 
.015 
.058 

.071 
.032 



Percentage of homes in which the involvement occurred at least 
*Mean percentage of time spent in the involvement. 
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between the variables teaching an**languabe/informatiQn. ^The importance of 
this descriptive characteristic is enph^sized by Carew's (1979) study of 1- * 
to 3-year-old childtet*. in Boston cared fori in. theft own homes. % She found a 
corretaTIon between caregivers 1 direct participation in language-stimulating 
activities and children's language developner 



our sample spent 

requiring f inS^w uiscles ; across |tll 
ctivity variables list 
Those are the types of activities 



The majority of caregivers (83.5%) in 
children doing puzzles pr structured games 
homes, the average was 4%. The nekt fiVe a|c 
t Table 58 occurred only 1 or 2% of the time. 
that r children do more with otfifer children or alone Tather t hart with adults. 
Thus, those variables are best: understood through examination of their rate of 

occurrence in the child behavio^jf£ahles that follow. 

-a - 

Nearly all caregivers (99%) spent a considerable amount of time meeting 
the physical needs of children. This is fiot surprising because most young 
children need help with feeding*, toileting, and dressing. On the average, 
these activities required approximately 8% of the caregiver's time. 

In 3-4% of the homes, the caregiver interacted wi£h an infant (an average , 
of 4%* of the'fiilhe across all bomes) . TfTese interactions most likely took place 
when the caregiver was meeting the bab/'s physical nee^s. 



/ 



In 16% of the homes, caregivers interacted with school-age children during 
the morning observation: Overall, only 1% of the caregiver's attention was 
focused on those children. As indicated in the pr(e^ious chapter, the number 
of schodl-age children in the home increases after school, and the number of 
interactions with them increases accordingly. 



Noninvolvement with Children 



"Much of what caregivers do in homes is not directly^nVolved with chil- 
dren (making beds, preparing food, gleaning floors). In fact, "as Table 59 
shows, on the avera^categ^rs spen)i approximately 51% <?f their time in 
activities not direct^ involving children* If the caregiver has provided 
"a positive environment with m interesting things for children to do, she can go 
aboufc-her business of running a home without neglecting fate children's needs. 
„Figur§'6 shows that housekeeping, 'supervising, a>nd making preparations for 
m children required, 36% of the caregiver f a time. The caregivers in the NDCHS 
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Table 59 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
CAREGIVERS' NONINVOLVEMENT WITH CHILDREN 

* 

N ■ 303 Caregivers 



t , 1 

Variables 




X „ 


' SD 


'Supervise/prepare 


99 


.3 


16.5 


.091 


Housekeeping 


98 


.3 


19.4 


.140 


Converse with adults 


r 91 


.1 


6.3 


.070 J " 


^ Recreation alone 


80 


.9 


7.8 


.116 


Out of range 


66 


.0 


1.3- 


.020 


Total/ 






51,3 





> 



Percentage of homes in which the activity becurred at least once. 
+ Mean percentage of time spent in the activity. 
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talked with. other adults or engaged "in other recreational activities alpne h 
about 14% of the time, but they were out of range of the observer during the 
observation study only 1% of* the time* / 

Peters -(1972) found that 51% of observed caregivers were rated as/ spend- 
ing all thei£ time "with children," compared with 33% rated as dividing their 
time equally and 16% as spending more time on activities other than those with 
children. However, it%5 difficult to know how Peters defined "with (children." 
This migKt have included activities in close proximity, Carew (1978} reported , 
* that a similar amount Of time was spent in these noninvolvement activities by 
.caregivers and parents, in their own homes in the Boston area. CareW's findings 
regarding direct involvement* with children are similar to ours. ' • % 

■ • i 

Child Behavior I 

4 ■ v t 

Data describing the average day for children in family day care are 
organized into the three domains of child development—socioemotiohal^ cognitive/ 
language, and physical motor; the child variables used in these domains are 
presented in Tables 60 to 62 gj|d in Figures 7 to 9. The means anji standard 
* deviations are presented separately for the children who were observed as 
Focus <Ghild 1 fcige 12 to 35 months) and Focus C^hild 2 (age 36 to 59 months) . 
Totals of 247 Focus Child Is and 158 Focus Child 2s were observe^ in the study. 
The means on the tables and figures are for all the children observed in*the 
homes. Percentages are based on the number of homes in which ttjese behaviors 
and activities occurred relative to the total number of homes having children 
of that ag£, ■ 

The' person with whom the, child was involved (caregiver, other child, 

self) was always coded along with the child's activity or behavior. The vari- 

■r , > | 

ables ptesented on the tables are not mutually exclusive, and therefore the * 
mean, percentage of occurrence will not total 100%. 

■ . ; , 1 • i 

Socioemotional Behaviors < 

. Socioemotional behaviors include how children relate to other people artf 
themselves. Do they play with others or alone? How much do they interact ■ 4 
^ with t\\e caregiver? Are their relationships and emotional states positive, , 
negative, or neutral? ^ 
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Children of .both age groups (Focus Child 1 — age 12 to 35 months — and 
Focus Child 2r-age 36 to 59 months) spent more than half their time playing 
alone (Tab^e 60) , This does not mean that the child was alone. The caregiver 
was likely to be close by, ironing clothes or preparing food or cleaning the 
kitchen, while th^ child played independently. (Other data indicate that the 
caregiver was out of range only 1% of the time,) This alone time ranged from 
the child's high involvement in activities (puzzles, artwork, swingingT^t? 
minimal involvement where children watched or monitored the activities of 
others, Carew's study (1978) of 1- to 3-year-old children' cared for in their 

own homes showed that children spend 36% of their time irr solitary activities, 

* 

'a lower percentage than that fctond here. 

Preschool children were more often involved with another child than were 
the tiddlers (5% and 2%, respectively). This is consistent with most other 
studies of young children. Older children tend to engage in interactive play 
mor? often than do younger children. It is noteworthy how little time family 
day re children of either age in Our sample were involved with their peers. 
However, 12% of the homes had only one child when the observations were con- 
ducted. 

Affective .behaviors* occurred infrequently, Fqr the most part, children 
were neutral in their emotional or affect state. There are, however, some 
interesting age trends. Preschool children did more helping and sharing 
(prosocial), showed less distress, were less antisocial, and sought, less 
attention. The caregiver also cqntrolled the prescjiool chilli ess. The 
toddler expressed mor6 affect.ion (see Figure 7). These findings might be 
expected in light of child development trends. 

Cognitive/l>anguage Activities ^ ~~ 

Children spent most of their time in fine motor exploratory types of 
Activities, (Table 61), These activities usually involve use of materials that 
are malleable and explQrable—water, sand, clay, dough, paint. Younger 
children (22%) manifested these behaviors more than older children (15%), 
O^der children engaged in more structured fine jptor activities (10% versus 
7%) such, as doing- puzzles and playing- with tinker toys (Figure 8). 
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- Table 60 

MEANS AND* STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
FOCUS CHILD 1 AND FOCUS CHILD 2 FOR 
SOCIOEMOTIONAL ' BEHAVIOR 



Variable 
Prosocial 
Affection 
Distress 

Attention seeking 
Antisocial 

Controlled by caregiver* 
Controls other young child 
involved with caregiver 
involved with other, child, 
Alone » 
Monitors 



Focus Child 1 (N = 247) 



% 

4T.0 
46.2 
43.7 
55.1 
20.2 
71.7 
12*1 
'97.6 
67 ."6 

"100. 6* 

98*4 



X % + 

"u 

-6 
.6 
.8 
.2 
2.2 

14.3 
1.8 
62.4 
11.6 » 



SD 
.006 
• Q10 
.010 
.011 
.004 
.023 
.003 
.097 
.023 
.139 
.082 



Focus Child 2 (N = 158) 



% 

51.3 
13.9 
8.2 
41.1 
15.8 
62.0 
32.9 
94.3 
81.6 
1O0.0 
97.5 



X 

7 
.1 
.1 
.5 
.1 
1.6 
.3 
12.0 
4.9 
51.9 
8.8 



SD 
."023 
.004 
.004 
.008 
.004 
.023 
.006 
'.103 
.052 
.144 
.081 



*Percentage of homes in which the behavior occurred at least once. 
+ Mean percentage of'time spent in behavior. 
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Table 61 t 

. MEANS 'ANB STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
FOCUS CiJILD 1 AND FOCUS CHILD 2 FOR 
COGNITIVE/LANGUAGE DOMAIN ' 



• 


Focus Child 1 (N = 247) 


Focus Child 2 (N = 158) 


Variable 


* 

/« 


X % + 


*J u 


* 

% 


X % + 


SD 


Language/ information 


66.4 


3.2 


.056^ 


69.0 


4.4 


.070 


Converses with caregiver 


27.1 


.3 


.009 


48.1 


.9 




; Converses with child 


8.9 


.1 


.003 


32.9 


. .3-' 


.006 


Looking at book 


28.7 


..6 


.016 


33.5 


. .8 


.020 


Drama tic ♦'play 


32.8 ' 


.8 


.021 


64. 6< 


2.2 


'.036 ' 


Fine motor, structured 


86.2 


6.6 


.075 


90.5 


10.3' 


.095 , 


Fine motor, exploratory 


99.2 


21.8 


..123 


99.4 


14.9 


.119 


Television alone 


50.2 


. 3.0 


.069 


48.7- 


4.6 


.090 


Educational TV with someone 


26.3 


,1.5, 


.040 


28.5 


2.0 


.040 . 


Noneducational TV with someone 


32.8 




.045 


29.1 


1.4 


.036 

"1 



*Percentage of homes in which the behavior occurred at least once. 
*Mean percentage of time spent in behavior. 
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Little total time was spent in watching television (6 to ,8%). this 
finding is unexpected in light of previous research findings. Peters (1972) 
found that television watching was the most frequntly observed behavior in , 
children in f amily, day care in Pennsylvania. In our study, however, the 
stereotype, depicted by some child advocate groups, of little children fixed 
before .a television set for long periods of time did not materialize. Older 
children watched television more often than did younger children. ^Children's 
time in watching educational and poneducational television was approximately 
equal. Even though television watching was moderate, children spent more - 
time watching television than they did in dramatic play, looking at books, or 
talking to the caregiver or other children. Overall, this is consistent with 
Carew's (1978) findings in children's own homes and family day care homes. 

Physical Motor Activities 

In more than 95% of the homes, children took part in gross -fetor activity 
(Table 62). These are activities that require the use of large muscles- 
throwing balls, riding bicycles, running. The younger and older children' 
engaged in these types of activities nearly 10% of their time (see Figure 9). 

Both younger and older children were observed to help themselves dress, 
eat, drink, or toilet at least once in more than 95% of the homes. Thfese 
activities accounted f^r about 11%' of the observed time for the younger child 
and 9% for the older child. Caregivers were observed to help young children 
with physical needs approximately 5% of the time, twice as often as they 
helped the older child with these tasks. 

* 

As might be expected, the older children were observed to assist with 

t * 4 

household tasksmore frequently (0^7%) than were the younger children (0.4X). 
The use of small muscles is required for helping w certain^household 
tasks, such as* spreading a piece of bread, setting the table,, or picking up. 
.toys and placing them orr a shelf. Large muscled are required to sweep, * ^ 
vacuum, or make beds. A child can learn much from forking with an adult; 
and although it is a low-frequency variable, these kinds 'of household 
activities can be important in a child's social and cognitive* learning. 
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Table 62 

MEANS AND" STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
FOCUS CHILD 1 AND FOCUS CHILD 2 FOR 
PHYSICAL MOTOR ACTIVITY * 





Focus 


Child 1' 


(N=247) 


Focus. Child 2% 


||158) 


Variable 


* 

% 


-X % + 


SD 


* 






Gross motor 


96.4 


9.5 


.080 


• 93./ 


8.5 


.073 " 


Physical needs — self-help" 


97.6 


11.2 


./)93 


93.7 


8.6 . 


.066 


Physical needs with caregiver 


87.4 


5.3 


.050 


72.8 


2.4 


.035 


Household work 


. 25-5 


.4 


.013 ' 


39.2 


• 7 


.019 



7 



K 

Percentage of homes in which the activity occurred at least once, 
Mean percentage of time spent in the activity. 
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I I Focus Child 1 N - 247 (Age 12-35 Months) 



ocus Child 2 N * 158 {Aq^ 36-59 Mont'hs) 



FIGURE 9/ AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TIME THAT CHILDREN SPENT 
IN PHYSICAL MOTOR ACTIVITIES' 
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Relationships Amorflf Dependent and Independent Variables 



The foregoing section presented the overall nature of caregiver and child t 

behavior in thehomgs observed. Caregiver and child behavior, however, may 

differ incomes with different regulatory status, *in different geographical ' 

locations, in homes with different ethnic backgroun3s, and according, to Care- 
tf 

givers' ag^, .experience, and education. The number and age mix of children 

t \ 
may also relgjpe to caregiver and child behavior. * 

** • -* 

^ To> examine these relationships, regression analysis was perfbrmed. The 

21 independent variables in the study were defined in Chapter VIII. A ' 

separates regression atialysis was done for each of the several observation 

variables de£ine # d for caregivers and children. t 

The reader will note that many* interactions among the independent vari- 
ables were found. That is, the effects of the regulatory status, ^ethnicity 

of caregiver, and, site were related to each other. The interaction of these 

» 

variables indicate that findings ,were specific, te qrctain conditions, so some 1 
of the^findings may not be generaiizable to oth^Mfeyations. For example, 
it vould n<^ be very useful if a finding might apffPy only 1 to ^unlicensed White 
vers in San Antonio and not hold for otW cells in the design matrix. , 



In This section, the bivarlate correlations, beta weights, and F 
statistic values for the beta weights are reported in the text for each sig- 
nificant relationship that was identified. These statistics are explaif&i 
* * ft* 

below. * the interactions of status by site or ethnicity are partially 
reported in the text. - . * ; . 



■ * - *- ^ 

Dependent variable^ are the caregiver and ch^ld behavior variables. 

Independent .Variables ase the site and day care home characteristics. 

t .*••< ** ' 

In addition to the 2 4 1- independent variables, the regression equation 
Included first-otder interactions among the three design varieties 
(status, site ; and ethnicity). 

** < * . 

Using these data, a subsequent set^of analyse^ were oonducted by Abt 
Associates, and are reported in Volume 1 a£*fche'Tinal Report*series 

of the IfDCHS. - * f 

4 The explanations are borrowed in part from those of Micftael # Rutter, in 
his book, Fifteen Thousand Hours (^97^) 
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r « The correlation Coefficient is a «mathematical expression of the 
« strength of association between two variables. A correlation of 
zero 'indicates nt/ association at all, whereas a correlation of 
1.0 indicates perfect agreement. Intermediate values represent 
intermediate degrees of association. Negative correlations indi- * 
cate inverse-relationships between twp variables. 

Beta, = A* beta weight^is § measure of the strength of the association 

between an independent variable and a depShdent variable. Each 
independent variable in a regression analyses will have a beta 
weight. This beta weight indicates the relationship 'b^ween a 
particular independent 'variable and the dependent variable with the 

effects of the other independent variables being held constant. 

r ■ / ' p 

F « A test statistic of whether a bet^ is significantly different from 
zero. The larger the .value of F, the more realistic it is to 
believe that the beta is different from zero by more than chance. 

p —'The conclusion that some statistical result is "signif icant 1 means 
tHat the finding is unlikely to 'have arisen just by chance. The 
"p" value gives a more precise indication, of this probability. "Thus, 
4*t-this case the p value of* less 'than .001 indicated that the result 
would ^rise by chance less than once in 1000 times. If the p value 
' "* is greater than .05, the result has possibly arisen by chance and is 

considered nonsignificant, this is shotffi in the text as NS (not 

significant). ' S 

■ . ... A 

Relationships of Regulatory Status of Homes to Caregiver Behaviors 

* s 

-\^Few differences in caregiver behavior were attributable to the regulatory 
status of homes. tOftly three caregiver behaviors were found to relate signi- 
ficantly to regulatory status when all other independent variables were held 

% constant. Sponsored and regulated caregivers provided more help than did • 
unregulated caregivers (r = -.10; beta = -.33; F - 4.28). Sponsored caregivers 
were morfe often involved with children" in structured fine motor activities 
(puzzles ^r games) th^n wei^e the other two groups (r '= -.07; .beta = -.42; 

. F ■» 5.90). Unregulated carejflvers less* often facilitated music and dance 
(r = -.18;. beta = -.43; F = 6.,12). 

There were *J.te and ethnicity interactions with the regulatory sta\s 
of- homes for many of the caregiver variables'. These interactions make inter- 
pretation of -findings difficult. Regarding total teaching in San Antonio, 
there wereimore differences between, the sponsored group and the regulated or 
unregulated group than between these status groups at the other^two sites* 
As s£own in Table 63, the sponsored group did twice as much teach^g as^id 




\ • 

Table 63 

INTERACTIONS FOR TOTAL TEACHING AND 
LANGUAGE/ INFORMATION VARIABLES 

(Mean Percentage of Time) 



Variable and Site 




Status 




Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 

* s 


Total yteaching 








Los Angeles 


• , 11 ya 


10.9% 


7.1% ' 


San Antonio 


21\1 


13.5 


13.6 


Philadelphia ' 


20.4 


17.1 


13.4 


- Total language/inf6rma,tion 








Los Angeles 


6.6 


4.8 


5.5 


San Antonio 


16.3 


7.6 


8.0 


4 

Philadelphia ^ , . 


14<2 


12.8 


8.6 



X 
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the regulated and unregulated groups* An explanation for the difference 
noted in sponsored San Antonio homes may be that they are all in one spon- . 
sored network. The sponsoring agency in San Ajitonio may have a more consis- 
tent influence on their homes than do the sponsoring agencies in the other 
two sites where several networks operate, , 

K interestingly, the means of the registered and unregistered homes in 
San Afftonio were nearly the.- same. In Los Angeles and Philadelphia, the means 
were lowest in the unlicensed homes, (The reader will recall that the manner 
Of regulating homes in San Antonio is through registration rather than licens- 
ing* )vJ£ft^|istfation imposes fewer requirements and less supervision than does 
licensing; thus, the relationships of the three status groups are different 
in, San Antonio than they are in other sites where licensing is required. 

Similar interactions ±ti San "Antonio were found in language/ information 
activities; San Ant<yiio sponsored caregivers facilitated more such activities 
than did any other cell of caregivers in the group (seevjable 63), 

There <|as p interaction 'of sitfe by status for directing Focys Child 1; 

unregulated caregivers *in San Antonio had a higher mean on directing Focus 

v Child 1 (X £ VOW)* %*an did unregulated caregivers ia Philadelphia or Los 

Angeles 4 (X ^008, X>= ?*Q06, respectively). These differences did' not hold 

for sponsored #nd regulated homes. * * / 

f « . • ' * 

V< ' ' 

Another ^eetaction* regarding directing ("do it 11 statements> occurred 

between status and ethnicity. Regulated and unregulated White caregivers 
/(X = ,006, X** .005* respectively) directed Focus Child 2 more often than 

did sonsorecfkfthite^ caregivers (X = ,008). Such deferences* were not found 
g in Black or Hispanic caregivers 1 homes. 

Another, interaction was found between ethnicity and home statud and the 
* exploratory^ fine motor* variable^ Table 64 shows that Black White, 



* • 
X » The average .or mean occurrence of caregiver directing Focus Child 1 
v in unregulated caregiver . homes in San Antonio, 
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Table 64 



INTERACTIONS FOR FINE MOTOR EXPLORATORY VARIABLE 
BY ETHNICmt AND STATUS 
(Mean Percentage of Time) 



Status 


Ethnicity 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Sponsored " 


1.0% 


1.6% • 


.9% ' 


Regulated 


> 1.0 


1.1 


.6 


Unregulated 


.3 


.9 





2 

* 

unregulated caregivers appeared to provide fewer exploratory materials (sand, 
water, paint) than did Hispanic unregulated caregivers. The reverse was 
true for sponsored knd regulated homes. 

A site-by-status interaction occurred when unregulated caregivers in*^ 
Philadelphia (X = .002) were found to request help with household work from 
Focus Child 2 less often than did the caregivers in the unregulated homes in 
the other two sites (X = .005, X = .004). These differences did not hold for 
sponsored or regulated homes. 

* There was an ^interaction of status and ethnicity regarding the amount of 
conversation caregivers had with Focus Child 2. In regulated, hon^es, Black 
(X = .005) and White (X,= .005) caregivers tended to converse less than did 
Hispanic caregivers (X - .009) . The sponsored and unregulated homes dfd not 
differ in this way. 

When all independent variais^Les were held constant, there were no sig- 
nificat differences in the amount of time the caregivers in the three status* 
groups spent on activities without, children. However, interactions with ' 
status and ethnicity did occur. White caregivers in unregulated homes spent 
less time (X - .02) than did' Hispanic or Black caregivers (X = 1 04 , X = .05) 
in supervising or preparation for children &nd less time out of the' range q£ 
the observer (WKlte X » /G5; Black X = .09; Hispanic X - *08). Such 1 
differences were not found in sponsored or regulated homes. 

\ 
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There were numerous interactions of site, status, and ethnicity "with 
the caregivers' behavior with both focuq.iChild 1 and Focus Child 2. The 
meaning of these interactions is elusive, because the interactions with 
Focus Child 1, Focus. Child 2, and the total (which includes focus children 
and all other children) with the design variables are sometimes conflicting. 

* r 

In sum, remarkably few differences in the caregiver behaviors were 
attributable to the regulatory status^of homes \ However, in San Antfonio, 
the "regulated and unregulated homes appeared similar, whereas sponsored 
homes in San Antonio provided mor^ teaching and .language/ information than 
did sponsored homes in Los Angeles and Philadelphia, 

» 

The caregiver training program offered to hom^s in the San Antonio net- 
work may help explain some of these* findings. The Economic Opportunities 
Development Corporation (EODC) offers training specifically geared to the 
family day caregivers it sponsors in San Antonio. Other potential training 

sources for caregivers in "San Xntonie^af e"P~^"^ 

~~ # k " 

o Early Childhood Development Divisidn sources, which are con- 
^ cerned with the developmental needs of children and issue 

publications on child development^ ^ 



o&rs 



o Two intervention programs-^Project Child and Project Advance — 
which are directed at children under 3 years of age and their 
parents. 

A number of organizations in Philadelphiaj provided training in child 
care. However, many of these offered training for specific subsidized groups 
.such as: } 

o Sixteen- local colleges and centers funded through Title XX to 
offer training for sponsored caregivers. 

o Temple University, which of fered training for WIN caregivers, 

< 

o The Day Care Association of Southeastern Pennsylvania, which 
focused on Title XX-related cojicerns and center care. 

The following organizations, and agencies offered training to apy and all . 
interested parents and caregivers: " - H 

• o Schools and colleges, offering full-time day programs fin early 
childhood education. * ' s 



See Volume II of the Final Report series of fche NDCHS for subsequent 
analyses of these data.. - * 
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o # Health Advocacy Training program, a day program emphasizing 
health, safety, and nutrition in day care. 

The' offering of courses during the worliday hours limits the opportunity for ^ 

caregivers who have no substitute adults available. 

i 

In general, the training programs in the Los Angeles networks, ranged 
from minimal training *or none in one or two programs to extensive training 
in several programs. The networks with extensiye training programs required 
that. caregivers attend preservice training before becoming part of the system. 
After becoming members of the network, caregivers were encouraged" to attend 
' inservice training and follow-up sessiSss. These" expensive plaining programs 
focused on the self-esteem of the caregivers and helped them to see "themselves 
as professionals. The amount of training varied considerably in Los Angeles, 
ranging from 0 to 8 hours per month. Incentives also ranged from minimal 
offerings to distributing supplies at the training sessions and offering 
payment to participating caregivers. 

In all three sites, more sponsored caregivers (80%) than licensed care- 
givers (37%) -said they received child care training. However, each group . 
reported (paving about the same amount of contact (18 to 21%) with groups 
other than the ^pensing or sponsoring agencv. Table 65 shows these training 
data. • * . , . ^ « 



Table 65 



PERCENTAGE OF CAREGIVERS TRAINED IN CHILD CARE 





— n 

Los Angeles 


San Antonio 


Philadelphia 


Sponsored 


61% 


^•81% 


82% 


Regulated 


32 * 


* ' 27 


37 


• 

Unregulated 


23 


12 


27 * 
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On the avefage, caregivers are offered 5 hours of training per month. 

The specifics of training, however, are difficult to interpret. Training 

experiences for caregivers vary in type, intensity, and duration. At the 

agency level, considerable variation was reported in* quality of programs., 

range of topics, frequency of sessions, and requirements for attendance., 
J 

Relationship of Regulatory Status of Homes to Child Behaviors 

As with caregiver behavior, few child behavior variables were related 
to regulatory status. Only two significant Jiff erences in child behavior 
can be attributed to the status of homes when all other variables are held 
constant. Focus Child 1 in unregulated homes displayed less affectionate 
behavior than did children of the same age who. were in regulated or spon- 
sored homes (r = .03; beta = -.44; F = 5.48). Focus Child 2 evidenced more 
distress in unregulated homes than did children in regulated or sponsored 
h^pes (r = .12; beta = .78; F = 8:27), Children of both age groups in unregy 
lated homes may have a somewhat different socioemotional experience than do 
children in, regulated and sponsored hqftoes. 

Little can be said regarding regulatbry status and any of the remaining 
26 child behavior variables. The existence of a large number of interactions 
of status by site and by ethnicity makes interpretation of the findings diffi 
cult. Examples of these interactions follow. Focus Child 1 in regulated 
homes tended to seek attention more often than did children in unregulated or 
sponsored homes. Children in White regulated homes were found tQ seek 
attention less (X = .002) than did Black (X = ,.003) or Hispanic (X = .003) 
children 'in regulated homes. This difference was not found in sponsored or 
unregulated h^omes. Thus, * the effect of status on children*s attention seekr 
ing varies by the ethnicity of the caregiver. Interpretation is rendered / 
more difficult because this behavior occurred less than 0.4% of the observed 
time in these homes, ' , • ' 4 

Another interaction of status agd ethnicity indicated that Hispanic 
Etfcus Child 1* in regulated homes experienced more control from caregivers 
(X - .03) than did Black (X - .02) or White children (X » .02) in regulated 
homes. These differences did not hold for sponsored and unregulated homes. 
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No cognitive language variables were related to status of the home,, 
but there were numerous interactions. Children in San Antonio's Regulated 
homes (X = ,004) tended to look at books more often than did children in 
San Antonio^s unregulated (X = .004) or sponsored homes (X = .006). These 
relations hips were not similar in^Philadelphia or Los Angeles. 

In the case of structured fine motor behavior, Focus Child 1 in unregu- 
lated White homes (X = ,10) tended to engage in this activity significantly more 
often than did Hispanic or Black children in unregulated homes (X =T04, X = .03, 
respectively). This occurred more frequently in sponsored and regulate^ homes, 
but it did not differ by ethnicity. 

Findings regarding Focus Child 1 watching television with someone are 
complicated. Interactions indicate that this behavior ,\s different for 
children in San Antonip White homes than it is for other San Antonio ethnic 
groups. .In addition, children in*Black regulated homes were found to be 
different" in how much they watched television from the children in other Black 
sponsored or unregulated homes* ' 

No significant differences in the physical motor variables can be 
attributed to the status of the homes. There were five interactions between 
site and ethnicity and status regarding work for Focus Child 1 and four inter- 
actions for work and Focus Child 2. Again, with so many interactions, a 
definitive statement cannot be made regarding these relationships. 

Relationship of Site to Caregiver and Child Behaviors ' 
• i 

Table -66 shows the 30 significant relationships of site with caregiver 
and child behaviors that were found. Herfe all other independent variables 
. (e.g«, caregiver regylatory status, ethnicity, caregiver characteristics, 
and number of children) are helcj constant as the relationships of the site 
to the caregiver and child behavior are examined. 

Philadelphia caregivers accounted for many of these relationships. They 
did more teaching, more playing/participating, more facilitation of language/ 
information^ and more facilitation of wotk. activities with the total^group 
of children than did caregivers in ^os Angeles and San Antonio. Also, they 

more often controlled chfjldren in dangerous situations and more" often expressed 

> ,# 

negative affect. 
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Table 66 

SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIPS OP SITES WITH 
CAREGIVER AKIX CHILD BEHAVIORS 



Variable 



Site 



Beta 



Caregiver* 
Caregiver teaches Cl (Focus Child 1) 
Caregiver teaches C2 (FocuS Child 2) 
Caregiver teaches/total 
Caregiver plays/participates with Cl 
Caregiver plays/participates with C2* V 
Caregiver plays/participates — total 
Caregiver directs C2 *^ 
Caregiver directs? total 
Caregiver converses with C2 

Caregiver facilitates prosocial with any cfiild 

Caregiver facilitates language/information with Cl 

Caregiver facilitates language /in format ion — total 

Caregiver facilitates work with Cl 

Caregiver facilitates work with C2 

Caregiver facilitates work/total 

Caregiver facilitates gross motor activities 

Caregiver interacts with baby 

Caregiver expresses negative affect 

Caregiver controls/total ( * 

Caregiver controls danger v 

Cl . • 

Cl with caregiver/total * 

Cl in prosocial activity 

Cl in exploratory fine motor with young chi4d 

Cl in exploratory fine motor with caregiver 

Cl controlled by caregiver 

Cl monitors/total 

C2 ' r- 

C2*in exploratory fine" motor with caregiver 
C2 in exploratory fine motor with caregiver 
C2 monitors/total vfc 
C? with other young childrenTtotal 



San Antonio 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia- 
Philadelphia 
San Antonio 
San Antonio 
Philadelphia 
San Antonio 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
San Antonio 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
San Antonio 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
San Antonio 
Philadelphia 

San Antonio 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

San Antonio 

Philadelphia* 

Philadelphia 

San Antonio 
Philadelphia 
San Antonio 
San Antonio 



♦ 132 
V099 
.189 
.135 
_..307 
.364 
.338 
4*1 
.2U7 
-.074 t 
.100 
.234 
.203 
.076 
.136 
.148 
-.122 
.272 
.135 
.153 



r 



.120 
.209 
.081 
.347 
.325 
-.231 



.225 
-.134 
-.187 

.201 



.404 

.375 * 

.279 

.507 

.503 

.475 

.471 

.552 

.412 

.382 

.433 

* .341 
.447 
.533 
.5,26 
.404 

-.267 

. .421 
.450 

.m303 

.450 
.389 

-.375 
.500 
.495 

-.344 

.661 
.430 
-.771 
.507 



4.602 
5.195 
4.482 
9.800 
7.310 

12.020 
4.856 

11.604' 
4.581- 
5.063 
6.865 
6.330 
5.379 

11.018 

14.678 
5.283 
5.333 
8.330 
6.977 
4.236 

6.498 

4.335 

3.940 

7.205 > 

9.184 

6.082 

7.143 
4.246 
11.034 
4.386 



*F - relationships significant at p < .05 are reported here. 

i 

+ r - The first negative correlation on Table 66 indicates that caregivers in San Antonio 
facilitate prosocial activities with* a child less often than do caregivers in ^ 
Philadelphia or Los Angeles. 
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Philadelphia caregivers facilitated more language/ information activities 
for and played with Focus Child 1 more often than caregivers in San Antonio 
ancJ Los Angeles. In addition, they played and conversed with Focus Child 2 
more often than did caregivers at the other two sites. PJiiladelphi-a care- 
givers interacted with' babie^ less often than o%her caregivers, however, 

San Antonio caregivers did more directing with. Focus Child 2 and indeed 
with the total group of children. They facilitated prosocial behaviors and 
gross motor activities more often, and they made control ""statements about 
children's activities ^and behaviors more often than did Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles caregivers. 

Caregivers in Los Angeles did less teaching*of and facilitated fewer 
work activities with Focus Child 1 than did the caregivers in Philadelphia 
and San Antonio. * « 

\ 

On the whole, Philadelphia caregivers appeared to be more involved 
with the children. They did more teaching and participating in such activi- 
ties as reading books and encouraging language than did caregivers in the 
other two sites*. -""n* 

Caregivers in San AntOnio more often attempted to socialize the children 
by encouraging them to share and help (prosocial). They also di<3 more direct- 
ing and controlling of all the children in their care. These methods contri- 

buted to the socialization of children as they learned to follow the care- 
ts; 

giver's "do it" and "don't do it" commands. The San Antonio caregivers also*' 
spent more timfe^facilitating such ^acti^i ties as riding tricycles, running, 
and climbing. 

Five relationships between site and child variables, were found- Focus 
Child 1, the toddler, in Philadelphia was more often observed in prosocial 
activities and received more cor>trolling statements from the caregiver. This 
child was less often engaged in exploratory fine motor activities with another 
young child and spent less^total time monitoring others' ae-^ivities than did 
Focus Child 1 in San Antonio or Los Angeles. Focus Child 2 in Philadelphia 
was more often observed in exploratory fine motor activities with the care- 
giver. 
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Focus Child 1 in San Antonip spent more time involved with the caregiver 
in general and more time in exploratory fine motor activities with the care- 
giver in particular than did focus children of the same age in Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia. Focus Child 2 in San Antonio was also observed, more often 
in exploratory fine motor activities with the caregiver and spent more time 
involved with^>ther young children than Los Angeles and Philadelphia children 
of the 8ame age. San Antonio Focus Child 2 was observed to be monitoring 
others* 3£tivities less often* than Focus Child 2 in other sites, 

' In sum, the city where the family day care home was located seemed to 
have an impact on the behaviors of caregivers and children. There were also 
numerous interactions of site with ethnicity and site with status- It is 
possible that study of cities similar in racial composition and regulatory 
status to Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and San Antonio would produce similar 
findings regarding family day care- This hypothesis would need to be tested 
in a study of cities with similar geographic and demographic characteristics. 



Relationship of Ethnicity to Caregiver and Child Behaviors 
Caregiver ethnicity showed a clear relationship (that is, free of inter- 
actions with site or status) with only^ three of the 48^caregiVer t>ehavior 
variables when the other independent variables were Held constant. Black 
caregivers directed Focus Child 1 to other activities more often than did 
White or Hispanic caregivers (r * -.06, beta = .82, F * 16.17). -Black care- 
givers also directed Focus Child 2 to other activities more often than did 
White or Hispanic caregivers (r * -.11, beta = .46, F = 5.50). White care- 
givers interacted* with school-age children less frequently than did Black 
or Hispanic caregivers = .05, beta = -.50, F« 5.72). White caregivers in 
our. sample, however, provided care for school-age children less often than 
the other groups. 

Regarding the child behavior variables, all significant relationships 
between caregiver ethnicity and Focus Child 1^ observation variables were 
complicated by interactions with site or regulatory status of the homes. 
Therefore, a relationship between caregiver ethnicity and the activities and 
behaviors of children of 1 or 2 years of age in day care homes cannot be 
safely predicted. 
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When other independent variables were held constant, two relationships 
between caregiver ethnicity and Focus Child 2 observation variables emerged. 
There was a significantly higher occurrence in White homes of Focus Child 2 
looking at books (r = .17, beta = .68, «F « 4.01) and a significantly lower 
occurrence in Black homes of Focus Child 2 engaging in physical needs with 
the caregiver (r * -.22, beta = -/61, 7 =» 4.71). Neither of these Focus Child 
2 observation variables showed an interaction with site *>r regulatory status. 

All other relationships between ethnicity and behavior were complicated 
by interactions* Sixteen of the 48 caregiver observation variables Showed 
significant interactions between ethnicity and site or regulatory status. 
The regression analyses revealed eight significant interactions between ^ 
ethnicity and site or status in the Focus Child 1 dependent variables and 
six interactions in the Focus Child 2 variables. These sparse relationships 
of ethnicity to car,egiv6r or child behavior and the interaction .effect of. site 
and status with ethnicity prohibit any conclusions about cultural patterns of 
^the caregiver or children in our sample. ^ 

* * 
Relationship of Car egiVer /Home Characteristics to 
Caregiver and Child Behaviors 

Characteristics of the caregiver herself or the day care home may relate 
to caregiver and child behaviors. The relationship of caregiver age, years 
of experience in caring for children, and years of formal education to care- 
giver and child behaviors was examined to determine whether caregivers' v 
personal characteristics had an effect. * Variables describing the home we^re^ 
also examined, including the presence of the caregiver's own child, the pre- 
sence of a child relative of the caregiver, and the percentage of girls present 
Table 67 lists the characteristics examin&jl and the results of the analysis. 
The reader is reminded that in this section all other independent variables 
are -held constant^ as each independent variable is examined for relationships 
'to dependent variables. Note that the sample of 303 caregivers described here 
differs somewhat in* these characteristics from the sample of 793 caregivers 
described by Abt Associates, Inc. (see Volume II of the NDCHS Final Report). 



*See Volume II of the Final Report series of the NDCHS for subsequent analyses 
of these data. 1 
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Table 67 

-SIGNIFICANT* RELATIONSHIPS OF CAREGIVER/HOME CHARACTERISTICS 
TO CAREGIVER AND CHILD BEHAVIORS 



C 



Characteristics 



Beta 



Caregiver education^Xyears of schooling)* ' 
Caregiver behavior* 
Helps/total 
Directs Focus Child 1 
Directs/total ^ 
Fine motor exploratory 

Focus Child 1 
Looking jat book 

Household work " * «. 

' X J * 

Focus Child 2 ^ * 
Physical needs-caregiver 
Physical needs alone 
TV alone 

Caregiver experience 

Caregiver interacts with baby 
Focus Child 1 antisocial 

Focus Child 2 exploratory fine motor with young child 

Caregiver's age 
Directs child 
Converses with adult 
Structured fine motor 

Presence of own child \ * 
Caregiver behaviors *« 

Converses with Focus foild 1 
Converses with another\adult 
Controls/total '\ 
— Focus Child 1 

In physical needs flone ■ 
Focus Child 2 I 
Watches educational TV with someone 

Relative of caregiver 
Caregiver behaviors 

Helps Focus Child 2 

Controls/total , 
Focus Child 2 

In prosocial activity 

In dramatic play 

Engages in work 

if 

Sex of child (female) .< 
Caregiver behaviors * 

Converses with Foc+is Child 1, not negative 
Facilitates exploratory fine motor with any child 

• * i 
Focus Child 1 * 
In dramatic play 
In conversation with caregiver 



.15 

.23 
.20 
.12 



.03 
.08 



.00 
.*03 
.19 



.06 
.16 
.15 



.25 
.11 
-.14 



-.19 
.04 
.11 

.09 

-.15 



1 



-.09 
.11 

.16 
.16 
.11 



.09 
-.10 



.20 
.18 



.15 
.14 
.18 
.18 



.17' 
.22 



.30 
.32 
.30 



-.13 
.22 
.30 



.26 
.18 
.19,, 



-.18 
.18 
.16 

.18 

-.26 



-.20 
U6 



.25 
.19 
.20 



.14 
.*3 



.24 
.18 



12.82 
7.61 



: ^ ; 

^Significant at p < .05. This means that the probability is less than 5 out of 100 that 

these relationships occurred by chance. ! 

<t • *. 

See p. 217 for interpretation of r, Beta and F. ^ 
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Ca,regiV^tt Education / * . * 

The average number ^Fv^ears of .education *for the Q^^fetion sample was 
* f , . * — ^ 

"11.3. Actually, the education of the caregivers^ differed very ' little. The 

* majority had not finished high school and only r a>few ha<J college training 

* Ycuhg White caregivers termed to »ftave more education,^ 

Surprisingly fe^ differences .were identified that were»related to care- 
" giver education. Caregivers with more education tended to do less total 
helping and l#ss directing of Focus Child 1 and the (total group of children 
and facilitated fin% motor exploratory activities less r often than caregivers 
with less education. _ \a 

In the child data, Focps Child 1 was foynd tc^look„at books less^often , 
in homes where the caregivers h^d more education and was more often engaged i 
in helping wittf household cbore£, " Focus Child 2 was more involved with physiT 
cal needs both alone and with the caregiver in homes wtjere the caregiver 

» more formal education. Television was watched less Qften by Focus Chig 

* ** 
- in homes where the caregiver Tiad more education (see Table 67), These findings ^ 

1 * ; ' f • tk \ r 

indicate that caregivers' formal education does not bear in any inBajrtant way m > 



on £he care children receive* 



^ Caregiver Experience 4 ^ 



The years of expedience in the observation component of the NDCHS ranged 
from 0,09 "to 36.5; the average was 7,3 years. Only three felationships were 



•* found between caregiver experience antr caregiver or child behavior. Caregivers 

with more experience were observed to Interact lfcss often with infants thart 

were caregivers with less experience. The more experienced caregivers tended 

to have fewer infants in their homes, however. In homes where the caregiver* 

had more experience* FoCus Child > 1 flowed more antisocial betfavior to o titer 

* & * 

ydung children am} Focus Child 2 engaged in mor£ exploratory fine motor 

activities Vith young children (see Table 67) . ^ 

, - ' - '* 

' As with caregiver education, ^fhese data do not indicate that more care- 

* v glvj^q^perience is relsrted positively to better child^care, (Pages 92 to 95* 

# "of thi^ report describe the relationships of the inSependent variables*) : 

Caregiver Age , 

* ^ , The average age of the caregiver was -4€^y ears' and the standard deviation 

was 13 years. Only three caregiver behaviors were associated with ag^pf the 
^ , ''caregiver. Older caregivers were inclined to ^ngage in more conversation with' 
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peers. They- provided fewer structured fine motor activities such as puzzles 
^ and games for children, and they were more directive toward Focus Child 2— 
^he^/tteed more statements such as "pick up the toys" or "wash your* hands/ 1 As 
described' earlier^ in tfris report, older caregivers were more likely to provide 
care fpr^elatives • Children" in this case may t>e treated, more like family 
and less like guesta in thejiome. ^ 

^ ^^^ehce of Caregiver's Own Child $ 

Ir\ 39% of the homes, one or more of the children were the caregiver's 
^ own. These providers were ydunger and had less experience. However, the 
presence ^ojLthe caregiver f s own child in the^hotne accounted for few behavior 
dif ferences * / Focus Child 1 took care of his or her own physical needssinore 
often, and Focus Child 2 watched educational television with others less often. 
The caregiver conversed less with Focus Child 1 but more with other adults. 
When her own child was present, the caregiver exerted more control of ai^l 
children (See Table 67). The reader is reminded that Focus Child 1 and 2^ 
were most likely not the c^egiVeri^ •o'&n child; wherever possible, the carer 
giver's own child was not selected for observation. 

r 

Presence of a Caregiver's Relative 



« ;. 



In -20% of the homes; one or more children were related to the caregiver 
but were not the caregiver's own children. These providers tended to be older 
and most likely to bp grandmothers. The presence of a child relative of the 
caregiver affected Focus Child 2 in se^ral ways. That child fnore often 
exhibited prosocial behaviors and engaged in dramatic play and household work 

and less often got physical help from the caregiver. In addition, the care- 

Jo > * . , 

giver exerted* control with the children in her care more often when a child 

* u 

Relative was present (see Table 67), 



Sex of Chil dren 

- , f 

Few effects of sex of the children in the home were found. The data 
indicate that when more girls were present, Focus Child 1 engaged in more 
dramatic play and in more conversation with the caregiver. This raises the 
speculation that even at an ea-rly age, girls stimulate more verbal behavior 
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than do boys. Also, the caregiver less often facilitated exploratory fine 
motor activities^activities that might be considered messy—paint, water, 

TP* 

dough) when there were more girls in her care/' 

f ■ 

Summary of Caregiver and Home Characteristics ' 

, In summary, the independent effects of caregiver and home character- 
istics on child care were few. Perhaps most noteworthy was that, counter 
to what jpight have been expected, caregivers -with more education or more 
experience did not provide more socializing influences or more opportunities ^ 
to learn. Nor did they provide a more positive or supportive environment. 
* Factors other than these might be more important when choosing a daycare 
home* ' l , . 

Relationship" of Number and Age of Children 
to Caregiver and Child Behaviors 

Relationships of the age and number of children in the homi^to caregivei 
and child behavior were examined through several independent variables: 
number of infants, number of Focus Children 1, number of Focus Childreji 2, 
presence o? school-age children, standard deviation or age mix, of the chil- 
dren in the home, and the average age of children. 

V 

Infants 

Less than one- third of the htfmes provided care for infants. However, 

* v 

in homes where such care was provided, many significant relationships were 
found between the number of infants in the home and caregiver and child 
behaviors; Table ^68 shows these relationships^ 

The, presience of infants affected younger children (Focus Child 1) rnore^ 
than older children. ^elregivers expressed more positive affect when batfies 
were present. However, infants placed sotne constraints on caregivers. Less 
teaching, less playing and participating, less helping, and less- music or . 
dance occurred in homes with infants. When infants were in the home; care- 
givers interacted with them and less often joined the^ other' children in 
watching television. 
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Table 68 



SIGNIFICANT* .RELATIONSHIPS, OF INFANTS IN THE HOME TO 
CAREGIVER, ANJ) CHILD REHAVIORS ■ ^ 

Infants Defined as Less ftian 12 Months Old 



Bettaviors 



r 


Beta 


F 


-.10 


-.13 


5.39 


-.11 


-.13 


- . 4.. 99 


-.04 


.11 


.4.03 


.15 


.20 


10.41 


-.14 


-.13 


4.88 


-.13 


-.15 


6.51 


.58 


.58 


143.55 




20 


10.15 


-.14 


° -.14 


4.69 


.19 


.20 


9.10. 


-Vl2 


-.14 


4.27 


.22 


.18 


6.98 


.07 


.11 


4.03 


.26 ' 


.25 


13.93 


-.20 


-.1-5 


5.70 


-.16- 


-.20 


4. '88 


.16 


• 19 


4. '47 



Adult feehauiors 
Teaches*/ to tal f 

Plays/participates — total •• 
Helps/to£al • 
/ Converses with another adult 
Facilitates music/dance — total 
Facilitates TV with any children 
Interacts with' a baby ( 
Expresses positive affect 
v 

Focus Child 1 - 
Seeks attention of caregiver 
Engages in dramatic play 
Engages in looking at a book 
Controls a young child 
Monitoring/total 

• With other young child 
With caregiver/ total 

Foci's Child 2 

Engages ±<\ gross motor - 
Controls -a young child * 



\ 



.Significant at p<,05. This mean^ that the probability la less than five 
out of 100 that these relationships occurred by chance, • n «r 
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The presence of infants also affected the behaviors of children (see 
Table 68)* The younger child Vas more affected by the presence of ^infants. 
In homes with infants, Focus Child 1 sought less attention from the caregiver 
and spent less time directly involved with the caregiver* When infants were 
present, Focus Child 1 seemed more independent ; for example, the chi^ 
engaged in more dramatic play, spent mare time with other children, and made 
more attempts to control other young children. Children of this age also 
did more monitoring in homes with infants. Perhaps they watched as the care- 
giver took care of the baby. 

Only two significant findings related to Focus Child 2. Similar to the 
hunger child, Focus Child 2 tried to control the other younger children when 
babied were present' in the home* Possibly the caregiver was busy and the 
chljdren aided in controlling each other, (Note: _ Controlling does not , imply 
antisocial behavior.) When babies were present, Focus Child 2 was less often 
observed in gross motor activities. These are l^rge muscle games and are 
often associated with noise, and perhaps caregivers limited these activities 
when infants were present. 

Number of Children Aged 12 to 35 Months (Focus Child 1) 

The presence of a greater number of children in the Focus Child 1, or 
toddler, age range affected caregivers' behavior in many^frays. As Table 69 
show^, most (16 of 19) of the relationships were negative. 

Caregivers spent less time teaching the 3- or A-year-old child when more 
toddlers were present. Several 1- or 2-year-old toddlers required much of 
Vhe caregivers' attention. Even the infants received less attention in homes 
with several toddlers. With more toddlers, caregivers less often played or 
participated with children, less often read -bt^Tcs or facilitated language,' 
provided fewer puzzles and games, and so on. Although more toddlers were 
present in the home, the caregiver was observed to provide less help wjith 
jftiysical needs. Perhaps the children in these homes helped themselves more 
frequently than those in homes where there were fewer toddlers* Interestingly, 
the caregiver spent more time in attempting to socialize and control the 
children and encouraging them to help with household tasks when more toddlers 



Focus Child 1 is also referred to as a toddler in this chapter of the report, 
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SIGNIFICANT RELATION SHI^S^W NUMBER OF FOCUS CHILDREN 1 
IH. THE TO CAREGIVER AND CHILD BEHAVIORS 

Focus Child 1 Was, 12 to 35 Months Old 



* , Behaviors 


r 


Beta 


F 


V 

AOUXt t 












IcoCtlca ruLUo viiiiu t- e > * 


-.26 




/ 


29 


6.32 


Plavfl/narr^l naTAO r h Fn/*>ti ft PVi<1^ 1 
# rxdjf o/ pal LlCipdlCD VI HI fuCU 9 LitlXU X 


-.18 




17 


5.56 


nexps rocus ttuxd x 

\ » u 


-.15 


- 


U 


4.02 


Ufli no r A -„ fl Pm}^ 7 

Heips rocus vnixa t 


-.17 




- 


29 


6.05' 


Hp 1 f>Q / fnf a 1 * *- 


-.33 




- 


23 


11.77 


uirects rocus mixa i 


-.23 






27 " 


^"N§.52 


Converses with Focus Child 2 


-•29 




— 


39 


12 .43 


«?„ 

Involved in housekeeping 4 v 

* ** t * * C " ♦ » T r 


- .21 


* 




14 


4. 36 


Involved in recreational activity alone * 


-.26 




- 


19 


'8,52 


Facilitates prosocial vitfr any children 


.25 






22 


10.00 


f aCll lLdWco XdO^UOftC/ lHtOCFidllOU Villi f OCUo wIUXQ * 


-.13 




- 


.15 


4.47 


Facilitates language/ inforoat ion with Focus Chil<f 2 


-.23 




- 


.29 


6.02" 


Facilitates structured fine do tor vith Focus Child 2 

r 


* -.27 




- 


.24 


4.27 


1 < roV a« onrV/tntfll ' ^ 
faClllLoycB WUlfc/ iULdl <. 


.12 






.24 - 


11. ^ 


raciiiLazes pnysicaz neecs viin rocus unna x ~ 


.17 






.15 


• 4.43 


* Facilitates physical needs vitb% Focus Child 2 


-.17 




.27 


5.24 


Facilitates physical" needs/ total % 


.30 






.22 


11-04 


Interacts with a baby 


-.03 




- 


19 


10.31 


ControlsVtotal 


.23 






.25 


12.89 


* .. ' , 

Focus Child 1 . v . * 












1 

Engages in affectionate behavior 


-.18 






.18 


5.52 


In distress 


-.11 






.16 


4.45 


Engages in exploratory fine oo.tor^ activity with* caregiver 


-.23 






15 


4.24 


Enages in physical needs while interacting with caregiver 


-.23 






.17 


5/27 


Controls a young cjiild , - 


.26 






.23 


9.36 


With other young child/total 


.19 






.18 


5.86 


With caregiver/total 91 ^ , e N* ■ 
# 


-.29 






.22 


11.05 


Focus Child 2 r 






1 






Antisocial to young child 


.37 






.33 


7.43 


Significant at p < .05. This means that the probability is 
Relationships occurred by chance. 

> > 


less than 5r out 


of 100 that thes« 
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weiJe present. Caregivers also exerted more control whef^fcoddlers were present. 
The indication is that the presenc^of several toddlers in the horie kjept the 
caregiver very busy. " , • 



^ The pre^tence of several toddlers in the^h<ftne also affected the bAaviors 

of Focus Child, 1 (see Table 69) . Whpj more toddlers were present (as was 
found wljen infants were present), Focus Child 1 less of ten interacted ^ith 
the caregiver^ or engaged in exploratory fine motor activities. Those chil- 
dren showed less affection but also less distress. They played* and interacted 
uore Often with other young children and made more attempts to control them. 
In the presence of more children of his or her own age, Focus Child 1 operated 
somewhat more independently and engaged less often with the caregiver for 
physical needs. 

The older Focus Child 2 was not affected in as many ways by the presence 
of several toddlers. The only effect identified wasf a higher fncidenc^bf 
antisocial behavior whOTlmore toddlers were pr esprit. The older chiles may have 



been ajinoyed by interference from^several toddlers and responded with \pme 
antisocial behavior. 

Number of Children Aged 36 to 59 Months (Focus Child 2) 

Thepresepce of more children in the Focus Child 2 age range related 
significantly to nine caregiver behaviors. Table 70 shows that seven of these 
variables are associated with Focus Child 1. The caregiver was less likely 
to teach, play/participate with, direct, or converse with Focus Child 1 when 
more preschool children were present. This propensity for the toddler to 
receive less attention when more preschool children are present is hoteworthy, 
and it is useful information for parents who are selecting a family daycare 
home for a toddler. Althpugh the caregiver facilitated fewer language activi- 
ties with yotrtger children, overall she facilitated more language in general 
when more preschool children were present. Three- and 4-year-old children are 
usually interested in words, and probably interact with caregivers in a manner 
that encourages verbal interactions to occur. ' 

Despite this change in the caregiver '.^behavior, the presence of more 
preschoolers in the home had a limited effect on the behavior of the toddlers. 



it 

Focus Child 2 is sometimes referred to as a preschooler in this part of 
the 'report. ^ 
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Table 70 

t 

SIGNIFICANT* RELATIONSHIPS OF NUMBER OF FOCUS CHILDREN 2 
Ttf CAREGIVER AND CHILD BEHAVIORS 

Focus Child 2 Was 36 to 59 Months Old 











* Behaviors 


r 


Beta 


F 


Adult m '» 
Teaches Focus Child 1 
Plays/participates with Focus ^hild 1 
Directs Focus Child 1 « 
Converses with Focus Child 1 • ■ 
Involved in housekeeping 

Facilitates language/information with Focus 
Child 1 

Facilitates language/ in format ion— total 
Facilitates work wi<h Focus Child 1 
Facilitates physical needs with Focus Child 1 


-.29 
-.28 
-.31 
-.25 
-.18 

-.26 
.10 
-.28 
-.31 


-.22 
-.16 
-.22 
-.18 . 
-.23 

-.16 
-15 
-.26 
-.16 


✓ 

* 8.97 
4.67 

11.49 
5.91 

12.35 

4,96 
5.24 
13.21 
4.93 


Focus Child 1 

Engages i-n gross motor activity 
Alone/total 

Focus Child 2 

None ' / 


-11. 
.22 


.16 
.28 


4i67 
13.. 99 









Significant at c * .05. This means that the probability is less than 5 out of 
100 that these relationships occurred by chance. 
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The toddler increased his or her gross motor activities such as running, jumping, 
and climbing^. This may be the resi*lV of the toddler's following the active pre- 
schooler around* However ,* .the toddler also spent more time alone when more 
preschoolers were present. The caregiver behavior reported above suggests 
that the preschooler got more attention than did the toddler, and it ma^ 
explain in part the increased time alone for the toddler. 




>The presence of other preschoolers had no significant effect qti Focus 
* 

Child 2 ! s behavior. Data sets referred to earlier in this section describe 

• the preschooler as gregarious and tending to interact with peers. Thus, 
the presence of several peers would probably not make a difference to these 
children. 

Number of Children Aged 60 Months or Older (School-Age Children) 

The presence of school-age* children in the home had little apparent 

* effect on caregiver or child behaviors. Naturally, the caregiver conversed 
a little more with the school-age </hild (r = .20, beta = .26, F = 11.17). 
Focus Child 1 (the toddler) spent more time with the caregiver and engaged 
in language/information activities with the caregiver more frequently when 
school-age children were- in the home (r = .27, beta = .48,^ = 30.41). Focus 
Child 2 (the preschooler) watched less television alone £r = >Q0, beta = -.27, 
F = 4.29). Table 71 presents these data. 

Age Mix 

The standard deviation of child ages (exluding infants) was used to com- 
pute the age mix of the children in e'ach home. A small (narrow) standard 
deviation indicates homogeneity; a large (wide) standard deviation indicates 
heterogeneity. The" nature of the age mix may relate to how caregivers and 
children 'behave. ' 

Three caregiver behavi6rs were related to age mix. The caregiver helped 4 
and facilitated Focus Child I'.s physical needs more^f requently \Jhen the age 
mix was greater (see Table 71). In fact, caregivers gave more help to jail 
children when the age mix Was greater. In the previous sectjlon, we stated 
that a large number of toddlers reversed this relationship with caregiver 
help, so that caregivers provided less .help as the^number of toddlers increased. 
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,Table 71 

SIGNIFICANT* RELATIONSHIPS OF AGE MIX 1 " 
TO CAREGIVER AND CHILD BEHAVIORS 



Behaviors 



r 


Beta 


F 


-.08 


.26 


7.01 


.04 


^ .20 


- ' 6.84 


-.21 


-.26 


7.02 


-.06 


.29 


8.64 


.04 


.19 


6.35 


.00 


2 3 


L L ^ 
M • M J 


-.04 


(<28 - 


6.73 


.03 


.$ 


5.09 


-.07 




8.67 


.03 


.22 


4.43 


-.14 " 


-.24 


5.24 


.12 


.24 


5.02 


-•01 


-.32 


8.48 


.05 


.25 


5.52 


.01 


-.23 


4.68 


-.29 


-.29 


7.45 


-.20 


-.26 


6.03 


-.20 


-.24 * 


* 4.77 



Adult (N - 303) 

Helps Focus Child 1 * * 

Helps/total 

.Facilitates work with Focus Child 1 
Facilitates physical* needs with Focus Child 1 
Facilitates physical needs/ total 

. Focus Child 1 (N = 247) 

Engages in* affectionate behaviors 

In distress f 

Seeks attention of caregiver 

Engages in language/information with caregiver 

Engages* in gross motor activity 

Watches any TV alone 

Watches educational TV with someone 9 

Engages in conversation with young child 

Alone/total 

With other young child/totar 

Focus Child 2 (N * 158) 
With caregiver/total 

Engages in language/ information with caregiver 
Engages^ in looking at a book 



*Significant at o < .05. This means that the probability is less than 5 out 
of 100 that these relationships^ occurred by chance. - 

Age mix: 



0 a Unclassified X^-*"" 

1 » Infants only 

2 * Focus Child 1 only 

3 * Focus Child 2 only 

4 * School-age child only 

3 « Infant and Focus Child 1 

6 ■ Focus Child 1 and Focus Child 2 

J? ■ Focus Child 2 and school-age child 

8 m Infant to Focus Child 2 

9 = Focus Child 1 to school-age dhild 
10 * Infant to schooi-rge child 
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The behavior of Focus Child 1 was affected significantly by the age itfix 
of children in the l^ome. Those children more often showed affection, sought 
attention, and exhibited more distress when th§ groups were mote heterogeneous 
(see Table 71). The^pattern is very similar to that of Focus' Child 1 when, 
se^ral preschool children were present in the home. The toddlers tended to 
spend more time alone and were less involved with other children. 

The behavior of Focus Child 2 was only slightly affected by the age mix 
of the children in the home. The preschool child spent less time with the 
caregiver doing language/information activities and less time looking at books 
when the group was heterogeneous. The greater the age mix, the more inter-, 
active these children seemed to be. 

Average Age 

The average age of the children in day care homes had an effect on 
caregiver behavior and, more particularly, on child behavior. As Table 72 
indicates, the higher the average age of children in a home, the less helping 
and facilitating of physical needs iTy the caregiver. Older children were 
more likely to be independent and help themselves. Curiously, caregivers showed 
less affection when the average age increased; as reported in the previous 
section, infants received the^nost affection from caregivers. Perhaps active 
preschoolers were too busy to stop 'for hugs and kisses • Other forms of 
affection, , such as a* smile, that might be given to children were recorded 
on the observation instrument as positive affect. 

The average age of the group affected the behavior of Focus Child 1 
significantly on eight behavior variables. The older the group, the less 
affection, the less attention seeking, and the less distress exhibited by 
the toddlers." The pattern is almost identical to that seen<phen the age mix 
was greater. 

Again, "Focus Child 2 was only slightly affected by the average age of 
the groqp. Children of 3 and 4 years of age tended to engage in more gr^ss' 
motor activities when the average age was older (see Table 72). 

Summary 

In summary, the child behaviors were most often related to (the number 
and ages of- the children in the homes. The presence of more toddlers or 
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Table 72« 



SIGNIFICANT* RELATIONSHIPS OF AVERAGE AGE+ OF CHILDREN TO 
CAREGIVER AND CHILD BEHAVIORS • 



Behaviors 



Beta 



Adult (N = 303) 

Helps Focus Child 1 *- 
Helps Focus Child 2 ' 
Helps/total ' N j " 

Facilitates affection w^.th/any child 
Facilitates physical needs with Focus Child 1 
Facilitates physical needs with Focus Child 2 
Facilitates physical needs/ total 
Interacts with school-age child 

Fodus Child 1 (N - 247) 

Engages in affectionate behavior 

In distress * 

Seeks attention of caregiver 

Engages in physical needs while interacting with 
*>cffTegiver 

Engages in conversation with young child 
Alone/total 

With other young child/ total 
With caregiver/total 

Focus Child 2 (N - 158) 
Jingages in gross motor activity 



.24 

.13 . 

.30 

.21 

.21 

.16 

".29 

.28 



-.08 
-.07 

-.09 
.11 

-*.07 
.12 

-.03 



-.00 



.53 

?38 6 

.42 

.31 

.'51 

.34 

.40 

.24 



.29 
.49 
.33 

.30 
.41 
.39 
.44 
.26 



.28 



18.24 

6.35 
,20.35 

9.18 
17.33 

5.35 
18.03 

5.51 



4.70 
13.51 
6.29 

4.92 
9.17 
9.27 
11.76 
4.74 



3.96 




ficant at p < .05. This means that the^hability is lSss than S put 
i0 that these relationships occurred by chance. 

The average age of children, excluding infants and school-age children, was 
4 months, and the range of age was approximately 4 years, 
S 
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infants seemed to have a great impact on Focus Child 1 and somewhat less of 
. an effect on Focus Child 2. The regulatory status of the homes related to 
only two child behaviors — albeit important ojaes: th£ toddlers expressed l6ss 
affection in unregulated homes, and the preschoolers expressed more distress 
in unregulated homes. Importantly, caregiver characteristics such as age, 
experience, or education were not generally predictors of child behavior. 
The children's behavior v£rietk4n^'several ways frOm one city to another. 
However, 'the interactions with regulatory status and etjinicity made geographic 
findings difficult to interpret. 

"Structured Situations Compared with Natural Situations 

The purpose' of the two structured situations — the Play-Doh Factory and 
the Book — was to provide caregivers witVj similar opportunities to use teaching 
and socializing skills. Observation data from these structured activities 
permit comparisons of adult behaviors across homes. If the behavior of care- 
givers were the same during both the structured and natural observations, one 
might assume that equal opportunity to use teaching or socializing skills (fid 
not affect caregiver^ behavior . Further, it would indicate that the data 
gathered during the* natural observations adequately reflected the caregiver s 
repertoire of skills. — 

Both structured situations are educational in nature. The caregiver is 

v * 

expected to teach a skill in the Factory situation and to use language to 
inform in the Book situation. . ; 

, Observers presented the structured situations to each caregiver at the 
same time of day and in the same way. The ^instructions were brief and ( 
deliberately broad to allow caregivers some freedom in their approach to the 
task, yet give structure to the situation as a whole. Hence, the situations 
Were controlled only tsb the extent that each caregiver used the same instruc- 
tions, materials, and opportunity to interact with children. 

The ABC observation instrument was used to record caregiver behaviors 
during the Play-Doh Factory situation as well as in the natural observations. 
The behaviors observed during the Book task were recorded on a tal*^y sheet 
of behaviors. Only the data from the Play-Doh Factory were used in the cor- 
relations described below. 
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Play-Doh Factory " ^ 

Correlations v . » 

Pearson product moment correlations were computed to examine the relation- 
ships between the natural observations and the Play-Doh Factory structured 
situation observations. Data from the 48 caregiver observation variables, 
collected in 215 homes, were used in these analyses. With such a large sample 
size, correlations can be low (r <* .11) and still be significant at p < .05. 
However, correlations that are less than r = .20 identify less than 5% of the 
variance in common between the data sets. Therefore, only correlations that 
are .20 or greater are discussed. 

> 

The tables *in this section follow the same order as the constructs for 
caregiver behaviors presented in Section II: socioemotional, teaching, 
participating, helping, facilitating activities, and variables related to 
time the caregiver is not involved 'with children. 

Of the 13 socioemotional variables used in the correlation analysis,' 11 
were significant in t^ correlation between natural and structured situations. 
'•'Table 73 shows that 10. of those correlations were r = . 20 or higher. This 
indicates that the caregivers behaved' similarly during^he natural and the 
str'Vurgd situation observations. For example, the caregivers who tended 

* 

to be more directive during the normal course of the day were similarly ; 
directive when they presented the Play-Doh Factory to the children. 

■ » 

Table 74 presents correlations of caregivers' teaching, helping, and y 
participating behaviors. Eleven of 'the 12 variables are significantly related, 
and 8 have -an r 1..20. The correlations for teach and participate are \ 
especially high, indicating that caregivers who naturally teach or partici- 
pate wi£h children the most often are most likely, to use these behaviors in 
the structured situations. . 

Of the 14 "facilitating "variables presented in Table 75, 11 are signifi- 
cantly related, with 9 having r <, Caregivers who naturally stress 
language, provide information, dr teach were most likely Co do the same during 
the structured situation. It stands to reason that music/dance, television, 
or exploratory activities (the three variables not correlated), WAuld not 
occur '"during the structured Play-Doh activity atfrates similar to those that 
occur during the normal course of the day. 
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Table 73 

CORRELATION OF CAREGIVERS' SOCIOEMOTlONAL BEHAVIORS OBSERVED 

IN NATURAL AND STRUCTURED -SITUATIONS- 

i 

N « 215 * 



0 . 









ABC Variables 

...... & — , — 


* 


P + 


* 

12 Caregiver directs (do it or guide) 


c 

.53 


.001 


15 Caregiver converses - total 


.26^ 


-.001 


21 Caregiver facilitates pro-social behavior JJta» 
with any children 


v .40 


.001 


- * 
22 Caregiver facilitates affection with any 

children * ' c 

23 % Caregiv^r facilitates* comfort with^aTny " 
children \^ 


.34" 
-.02 


.001 

no 


9 

41 Caregiver interacts with a baby • ^ 


.29' 


• 001 • 


42 Carecivei^ interacts with a school^app rh*f "M ' 


77 . 




43 Caregiver expresses positive affection • 


.51 


.«oi 


44 Caregiver expresses negative affection 


A 


.001 


45 Caregiver controls - total 


.39 


.001 


46 Caregiver controls dangerous situation 


- .07 


N9- 


47 Caregiver gontrols antisocial situation 


.34 


.001 


\ 48 Caregiver strictly controls any children 


.16 * 


.01 



r = The correlation coefficient (see p.*213), 

'p - The conclusion that some^statistical result is "significant" means a 
that the finding is unlikely to have arisen just by, chance. The ff p ff ^ 
^alue gives a more pre<^j.se indication of this probability . Thus, 
in this case the p value of less than .001 indicates ^Hat ,the result 
would arise by chance less than once in 1,000 times. If the p value 
is greater than .05, the result has possibly " arisen by chance, and 
is considered aonsignif icant. This is shown* in the table as, NS 
(not significant). * 
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' Table 74 



CORRElATIp OF CAREGIVERS' TEACHING, PARTICIPATING, ,AND HELPING 
BEHAVIORS IN NATURAL AND STRUCTURED SITUATIONS 



N = 215. 



V 



ABC Variables 


r ■ * 


P 


- 1 


Caregiver teaches CI * (Focus' Child 1) 




. 001 


2 


Caregiver teaches C2 (Focus Child 2) 


.64 


.001 • 


3 


Caregiver teaches -total 




>•»■ . 001 


4 


Caregiver plays/participates with CI 


.56 


.001 


5 


Caregiver plays/participates with C2 


.62 


t " .001 


6 


Caregiver plavs/participates - total 


.43 • 


.001 


7 


4 Caregiver helps CI 


.35 


.001 


8 


Caregiver helps C2 


.33 


cool 


9 


Caregiver helps - total ^ 


.15 


.01 


38 


Caregiver facilitates physical needs 
with CI ~ 


.17 


.01 


39 


Caregiver facilitates physical needs 
with C2 


.14 


.01 ^ 




Caregiver facilitates physical needs - 
total 


.10 • 


NS 



\ 



V 



\ 
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Table 75 

Correlation of caregivers* facilitating activities 
in structured and- natural situations - 

•* . ' ** 

(N = 215)- . 



ABC Variables 


. r 




24. 

25. 

• 


Caregiver 
with CI 

Caregiver 
with C2 


facilitates language/inforjnation 
f 

facilitates language/information 


• 47 
.41 


.001 
.001 


26- 


Caregiver 
total 


K 

facilitates language/ in format ion — 

« 


.2\ 


. 001 

t 


27. 


Caregiver 
with CI 


facilitates^ structured fine motoi^ 


.61- 


■ 

.001 


28. 


Caregiver 
with C2 


facilitates structured fine motor 


.51 


,001 ' 


29. 


Caregiver 
total 


facilitates structured fine motor/ 


.34 


.001 


30. 


Caregiver 


facilitates dramatic play/ total 


.15 


.01 . 


31. 


Caregiver facilitates exploratory fine motor 
with any children , 


.08 - 




32.. 


Caregiver 


facilitates worl^with CI 


.30 


.001 


33. 


Caregiver 


facilitates work'with C2 

facilitates work/ total 

j 


.41 


.001 


34. 


Caregiver 


•? 8 


.001 


35- 


Caregiver 


facilitates music/dance — total 


-.05 




36. 


Caregiver facilitates gros^s motor Activities^ 
with any children /* \ * 


.16 ' 


.01 


37. 


Caregiver 


facilitates TV with any children 


.02 








X 




m 

J 
9 



J* 
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Surprisingly, all five of the "Caregiver not involved with children" 
variables are significantly correlated. Four of these are correlated at 
*r > .20, as shown in Table 76. The finding implies that some caregivers 
presented the Play-Doh Factory to the children and then recreated to their 
own activities, and these tended to be tfce same caregivers who spent more 
time alone during the natural situation. ^ 



' Table 76 

CORRELATION OF CAREGIVERS 1 NON INVOLVEMENT 
IN STRUCTURED AND NATURAL SITUATIONS 

N = 215 



1 "1 5 

ABC Variables 


r „ 


P 


16 


Caregiver 


supervises and prepares for children 


.29 


.001 


17 


Caregiver 


converses with Ifhother adult 


.21 


.001 


18 


Caregiver 


involved in housekeeping 


.24 


.001 


19 


Caregiver 


involved in recreational activity 


.28 u 


.001 


20 


Caregiver 


not involved (out of range or room) 


.15 


.01 



Regressions for Structured Situation 

Regressions were computed for the Play-Doh Factory structured situation 
using the same procedures as those described for the natural observation data. 
Regression tables are presented in Appendix D. Of particular interest was 
,how independent variables such as caregiver age, education, experience, and 
liome status related to dependent .variables such as teaching, participating, 
helping,, and socializing. The question was whether these variables related 
fimilarly in the natural and structured observation data. , ' 

A comparison of the two data sets revealed only two overlaps in the 
- significant relationships identified. During structured and natural observa- 
tions, 'the caregivers exerted more control when more Focus Children 1 (the 
toddlers) 'we te present. The second overlap was found in a relationship between 
unregulated homes and structured fine motor activities: Structured fine motor 
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activities were facilitated less often in both natural and structured situa- 
tions when the home was unregulated. (For these data, see variables ABC 29 and 
45 in the natural and structured ^regression tables presented in Appendix D.) 

Two variables—antisocial behavior and strict control—had no signifi- 
cant relationship in either set of data. The remaining variables related 
differently from structured to natural situations and were hopelessly 
embedded in a variety of site> ethnicity, or status interactions. 

Caregiver education related significantly to caregiver helping, direct- 
ing, and facilitating exploratory 'fine motor activities in the natural data, 
but it related only to the affection expressed in the structured situation. 
Caregiver age and experience had jio significant relationship in the struc- 
tured situation data. 

Several interesting relationships were found between caregiver behaviors 
and home characteristics in the structured data. In homes where a child 
relative or caregiver's own child was present, more teaching, helping, language/ 
information, and gross motor^activities occurred. (See variables ABC 3, 9, 
26, and 36 in structured situations, Appendix D.) These relationships are 
quite different from those identified in the natural observations. 

I 

To summarize, the correlations suggest „th&C a great deal of similar 
behavior occurs during the natural and structqred observations. The signifi- 
cant correlations are numerous and impressively high. If only these data 
were considered, it would seem that structured situations could be observed 
and that observation of natural situations could be eliminated, saving con- 
siderable data collector expenses. However, a comparison of results from 
the regression of the two data sets that hold independent variables constant 
indicated some differences in relationships. For example, caregivers seemed 
to behave differently in these two situations when their own children or child 
relatives were present. It may be that given a new game, the caregiver either 
offers a child relative a first chance .or insists that the child relative 
let other children have the first chance. This might 'differ from natural 
everyday occurrences. Unfortunately, the regfessioa results are difficult 
to compare and analyze becaus'e of the numerous site, ethnic, and status 'inter- 
actions. This complication makes it impossiWe to recommend observing only 
structured situations. 
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• The Book 

Observers recorded any of seven teaching behaviors each time they 
occurred while caregivers showed the book to children. These behaviors 
appear in Table 77 and are reported in terms of frequency of occurrence. 
To cpmpare how caregivers in different Jiome status groups performed during 
this activity, an analysis of variance was computed. Data from the 
analysis of variance indicate that sponsored caregivers referred to feel- 
ings more often than regulated or unregulated caregivers (e.g., "How did 
the puppy feel? How would you feel?") and to children's own experience 
(e.g., "Does your puppy play with kittens?"). Regulated caregivers provided 
more corrective feedback ("No, that is a dog, not a cat"). Caregivers in 
all groups explained, elaborated, labeled, and encouraged responses by ask- 
' ing for information more often than they gave corrective feedback or 

referred to feelings. Thus, the profiles of the home status groups t are 

« 

similar. 

The only difference among sites was in San Antonio*. As Table 78 indi- 
♦ <■ 
cates, San Antonio caregivers referred to^ children's own experiences less 

often while showing the book and encouraged responses or asked the children 
for information less ofteif. 

Table 79 indicates that caregivers differed only ^slightly by ethnicity. 
White caregivers most often referred to the children's own experiences. 
Black caregivers most often encouraged children to respond or asked them 
for information. about the story; they also gave more corrective feedback. 



Homes Described bfr the Physical Environment and 
Nutrition Checklist and the Observation Summary 

' The Physical Environment and Nutrition Checklists and the Observation 

Summary were completed by observers in 204 homes in San Antonio and Phila- 
delphia at the end of the morning. (Observers did not complete these 
instruments in Los Angeles.) On the Physical Environment Checklist, observers 
recorded the presence or absence of 29 items that describe safety factors, 
cleanliness, and child-appropriate play space, equipment and materials. On 



Becausfe the independent variables such as caregiver education and experi- 
ence and number of children were not held constant, these findings must 
be considered as tentative. 

^~ \ » 
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Tatfte 77 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE 
BOOK TALLY BY STATUS 

N - 254 





Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 






Variable 


X* 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 




F 


Refer 8 to feelings 


1.81 


3. 


01 


1.15 


1.92 


.86 


1.53 


3. 


76 f 


Refers to experiences 


2.53 


3. 


21 


2.33 


2.87 


1.41 


1.92 


3. 


77+ 


Encourages response/asks for information 


11.65 


7. 


83 


10.76 


6.82 


9.87 


8.12 


1. 


09 


Explains/elaborates /labels , 


19.64 


11. 


52 


18.20 


8.24 


16.41 


8.50 


2. 


30 


Suggests/directs to specifics 


8.87 


5. 


62 


8.12 


5.15 


7.12 


4.98 


2. 


20 


Gives positive reinf orcement/acknowiedginent 


5.51 


3. 


59 


6.28 


4". 26 


5.12- 


4.92 


1. 


68 ■ 


Gives corrective feedback 


.94 




39 


1.57 


1.77 


1.44 


1.81 


• 3. 


32 f 



*These numhfers are mean frequencies of occurrence during the reading of the book. 

t 

These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 



Table 78 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE 
BOOK TALLY BY SITE 

N - 254 



Variable 


Los Angeles' 


San Antonio -j 


1 Philadelphia 


« 


X* 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


F 


Refers to feelings 


1.59 


2.73 


1.00 


1.63 


1.18 


2.20 


1..67 


Refers to experiences 


2.56 


3.24 


1.52 


2.07 


2.89 


2.77 • 


£.61+ 


Encourages response/Asks for information 

* 


11.75* 


*7.88 


| 8.18 


6.77 


13.03 


7.17 


9.92+ 


Explains/Elaborates/Labels 


18.16 


8.71 


16.60 


8.96 


20.14 


10.93 


2.74 


Suggests/Directs to specifics . 


8.76 


6.44 


8.16 


3.92 


6.86 


4.97 


2.56 


Gives positive reinforcement /acknowledgement 


5.86 


4.14 


5.19 


4.54 


6.14 


4.16 


1.06 


Gives corrective feedback 


1.05 


1.56 


1.52 


1.79 


1.47 


1.70 


2.10 



^4 



These numbers are mean frequencies of occurrence during the reading of the took, 
'These F ratios are significant at p < .05., 
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♦ Table 79 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE 
BOOK TALLY BY CAREGIVER ETHNICITY 

(N*« 254) 



oo 



r 3 

Variable 


X 


* 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 




Refers to feelings 


1. 


42 


2.13 . 


1.06 


2.74 


1.25 


1.74 M 


1 


58 " 


Refers to experiences 


2. 


59 


3.08 


1.95 


2.69 


1.53 


2.16 1 


3. 


30** 


Encourages response/Asks for information 


10. 


72 


7.37 


12.39 


7.68 


8.93 


7.35 


. 3. 


,94** 


Explain/Elaborates/Labels 


19. 


54 


10.43 


16.47 


7.60. 


17.71 


9.70 


2 


.49 


Suggests/Directs to specifics . 


7, 


47 


5.13 


7.96 


5.64 


9*04 


4.98 


1 


.89 


Gives positive* reinforcement /acknowledgement 


. 5. 


14 


3.63 


6.49 


4.53 


5.60 


4.88 • 


2 


.29 


Gives corrective feedback ^ 
; ■ 


1. 


09 • 


1.55 


' 1.75 


1.86 


1.24 


1.64 


3 


.62** 



These numbq^s are frequencies of occurrence during the reading of the book. 
These F ratios are significant at p< .05. 
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the Nutrition Checklist, observers recorded the kinds of food prepared for v 
or served to children at specific meals during the -observation day. The 
Observation Summary provided a subjective rating of the overall atmosphere 
of the home as determined by the observer's impression of "certain specified 
caregiver and child behaviors. The. three instruments are reproduced in 
Appendix B. t 

With the data available from the three instruments, 11 variables wer# 
constructed. Analyses of varWce were computed to test differences among 
homes by status across and within sites. 

The comparison of sponsored, regulated, and unregulated homes presented 
in Table 80 indicates that* the sponsored and regulated homes provided a 
bettek physical environment and mote nutritious food than did the unregulated 
caregivers. Nutritious food wasVated for the 2 davs of observation on the 
basis of presence or absence in the diet of fruit, vegetables, milk products, 
gra.in products, meat or fish or other protein, and vitamin supplements. How- 
ever, unregulated homes provided fewer junk foods, defined by the presence 
in the diet of soft drinks ,- sweets , and salty snacks such as potato chips. 
Unregulated caregivers apparently provided less food over all. 

N 

Observers' impressions recorded on the Observation Summary indicate 
. that sponsored and' regulated caregivers seemed to enjoy their'work more than 
unregulated caregivers. Enjoyment of work was rated on a three-poirit scale 
of (1) enjoyed it most of the'time, (2) enjoyed it sometimes, and (3) enjoyed 
it not at all. More physical conflict between children was reported in the 
Observation Summary for regulated and s^nsored homes than for unregulated 
homes. However, this "finding was not substantiated by the observation data. 

In San Antonio, as Table 81 shows, the sponsored and regulated homes 
provided a better physical environment than did unregulated homes. Similarly, 
more nutritious fgod was served in sponsored homes, followed by regulated 
homes, and the least nutritious food was provided in unregulated homes. 
According to the observers' ratings, unregulated caregivers enjoyed their 
work less than did the caregivers in sponsored or regulated homes in San 
Antonio. 

In Philadelphia, few differences were found that could be attributed 
to home status. Table 82 show,* that sponsored homes more often provided 
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Table 80 * 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE CHECKLISTS AND OBSERVATION SUMMARY BY STATUS 





-fi — — ^ r~ ~ 


Number of Homes 
in Which the 

Variable 
Was Recorded 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 










(N = 49) 
Mean 

. (SD) 


. (N - 78) 
Mean 

(SD) 


(N = 77) 
Mean 
(SD) 


F , 


P ~ 


rnysicai Environment cnecKiist 


on/. 
ZUh 


oo QQn * 
Z Z . 70U 

(2.774) 


O O 11 /, 

(3.147) 


-* s 

'01 0 QO ) 

zi • z y z / 
(3.756) 


/ » 7 OH 






Caregiver provides breakfast 


204 


.316 
y (.378) . 


-,442 
f.411) 


.370 
(.375) ■ 


- 1.660 


.193 


• 


♦Caregiver provide? morning snack' 

r 


on/ 
ZUh 


f . BO / 

(.250) 


. 7 j j 
, (.306) 


7 0 7 

(.385) 


0 AOQ 
Z . hZo 


noi 




Caregiver provides lunch 

f • 


*204 


V .*53 
(.357) ' 


654 
• (.397) 


COO 

. .533 - 
(.408) 


O O OA 

-z . Zo4 


,1^5 


to 

o 


Caregiver provides afternoon snack 
" Caregiver provides nutritious food 


204 

* 

. 204 „ 


. .000 
(.00'0) 

» 4.235 
(1.885) 


. 006 
■ (.057) 

4 . 289 
(1.788) 


n i o 
.013 

(.1^4^ 

3. 461 
(1.418) 


y. o i 
5* ->lo 


£Q7 




Caregiver pW)vides junk food 

' v J / 


x 204 ■ * . 


.857, 
(.64(6)" 


,.891 
(-776) " 


. 786* 
(,661) 


. 447 


. 640 


• 


CWidren engage in physical -conflict 


201 


'.633 
■ (-796) 


'89J*,. 

(l.ioTP. 


.527 
* (.735) 


3.308 


.039* 


'' < 


Children are^ unhappy 

• ■* • * 


202 


.939 
(.754) 


1 . 000 
• (.639) fc 


.842 
(.763) 


.942 


.392 " 




Caregiver is f ectlonate nit^ baby 


50 


1.714 
(.393) 


'1.768 
, (.441) 


1.633 *m 

U611)^* 


.365 " 






^ Caregiver enjoys work * ^ 

. * - ** 

t — j — 


.* . 204 


1.765 
■ (.446) 


1.808 
^ (.344) 


1.552 
(.536) * 


,6.958 


.001* 

— p— 



TP «.□:>. 

Note: v The Observation Summary was completed only in San Antonio and Philadelphia. 
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MEANS AND STANDARD^ DEVIATIONS FOR THE 



Variable 




Table 81 

KLISTS AND OBSERVATION SUMMARY BY STAlis— SAM ANTONIO 



imber of Homgs^iV 
in Which the • 



Numbei 
in Which the 

Variable 
Was Recoraed 



^^ponsored 



(N * 16) 
Mean 
(SD) 





(N = 50) 

Mean 
(SD) 



Physical Environment Checklist 
Caregiver provides breakfast 
Caregiver provides morning Snack 
Caregiver -provides lunch 
Caregiver provides afternoon snack 
Caregiver provides nutritious, food 
Caregiver provides junk food 
Children engage in' physical conflict 
Children are unhappy 
'Caregiver is affectionate with baby 
Caregiver enjoys work , 



115 
115 
' 115 
115 

«L15 

115 
115 
114 
32 
115 



25.281 
(1.983) 



21.330 
(3.973) 

(.364) 

.800 
' (.335) 

.500 
(.391) 

.000 
(.000) 

3.670 
(1.3730 

.770 
(.672) 

.510 
(.746) 

.770 
• (.816) 

1.444 
(.727) 

1.460 
•(.588) 



10.653 
1.589 

$.154- 
3.005' 

n:bo6 

1.115 
2.512- 
.612 
.792 
6.565 



I 

Table 82 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE CHECKLISTS AND OBSERVATION SUMMARY BY STATUS— PHILADELPHIA 



Variable 


Number of Homes 
in Which the 

variable 
Was Recorded 


bponsorecr 

(N = 33) ■ 
Mean 
- (SD) 


Regulated 

(N = 29) 
Mean 
(SD) 


unreguia Leu 

(N = 27)- 
Mean 
(SD) 


F ' 


P 


Physical Environment Checklist 


QQ * 


£ 1 • OOh 

(2.402) 


OO 076 
Z Z • Z / O 

» (2.332) • 


OT 000 
Z J. • zz z 

(3.383) 


1 061 




Caregiver provides breakfast 


. 89 


• 182 ' 
(.302) 


O "7iQ 

(.393) - 


(.396) 


0 AOft 




Caregiver * provides morning snack 
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Caregiver provides lunch 
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Caregiver provides afternoon snack 
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.000 
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•Caregiver provides nutritious food 

> 


89 ( 


3.56.1 
(1,565) 


3. 621 
(1.761) 


3.074 
(1.446) 


. 98 / 
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Caregiver provides junk food 
• 

4 


89 


.803 
(.695) - 


.741 
(.621) 


.815 
(.653) 


.103 


.902 


Children engage in physical conflict 

If 


86 


.606 
(.682) 


.804 
(1.012) - 


.560 
(.726) 


.693 - 


.503 


Children are unljappy 


'88 \ 


.9J9 - 
, (.788) 


1.3*80 
: " (.625) 


.981 
'(.640) 


.680- 


-.509 


Caregivers affectionate with baby 


* 18 


1,800 % 
(.447) 


1.929 
(.189) 


1.917. 
(.204) 


.338 


.718 


Caregiver- enjoys work - 

' - ?-»■ < _ 


89 


1.758 
(.486) 


1.845 ' 
(.302) ' 


1.722 
(.'376-) 


.707 
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morning snacks than did ^regulated homes, which in turn provided morning 
snacks. more frequently than unregulated homes, but that is the only signifi- 
cant difference in the Philadelphia data, ^ 

' ' * These findings suggest that ^ome form of sponsorship or regulation may 
enhance the physickl environmeift of the home and the nutrition of children. 

• ' . ) 
\ Description^) f Outlying Homes 

* I*n every large study, cases arise in which the findings are not repre- 
sentative of the larger sample but are of interest for that reason. In this 

• study, some homes were selected for special attention because they exhibited 
./"caregiver behaviors that were atypical in some dimensions^ The dimensions 

♦ .on- which the' selections was made" are those representing the caregiver behaviors 
^and f activities included in the six domains described in Chapter III: socio- 

m6titn^\ reaching, -participating^ and helping behaviors*- facilitation of 

^ aotM&ife\ and nojiinvolvement with, children. The 'home in which the propor- 

tion of 4 oT>servedT caregiver behaviors was highest on each of the particular 
' f \ • * - , * 

variables that-fbrtaed each domain was identified for further descriR£*tfru In 

,* -** '•' . - ' * " : • ■ ■ ~4> ' ¥ * 

\<fte following -sections \ these outlying homes are characterized by site; — 
status;, caregiver ethnicity, age, education,, and experience; and number and 
' - age,of children in*the home. I When applicable, observers' comments from Daily 
IjSgs arfe included to describe caregiver behaviors* on the observation day in 
mete detail " These data are 'interesting as* illustrative of extremes, but 
the readet is' cautioned ag§inst making generalizations regarding these examples 
and othef caregiver sitb^tions. # ' 

# • «• d 

SocioeiDOtlonal Doniain** * * 
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f * The charact erist^gs of each " df. the totijs that had the highest percentages 
.(of caregiver's overalj^Xime) on the variables- that -constitute the sorto- 
emo^tona* cluster are presented *i^Teble^83 . .T^ eight caregiver behavior 
verjWle^ describe a. b^tvnm of caregiver affect ranging from positive to 
strati??, , In the following 0ara£raphs, the^hatfacteristics of each homeland 
^regiver ar^ described by variable. A different home was identified for each 
v pi the ef^rf caregiver variable?, 4 
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OUTLYING HOMES — SOCIOEMOTlOHAL DOMAIN 
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Direct 
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Control 
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Affect 


Strict 
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Average for total saople (X) 


1.1 S 


1.3 


5.3 


3.7 


3.7 


0.5 


0.3 


6.2 


Variable value* 


18.4 


10.7 


41.8 


18.4 ' , 


13.9 


11.2 


4.8 


3.3 


Site r 


San Antonio 


Philadelphia 


San Antonio 


'San Antonio 


San Antonio 


Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 


San Antonio 


Status 


Unregulated 


Unregulated 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Regulated 


Sponsored 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Caregiver ethnicity 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 


White 


White 


Husber of children 


I 


g 




2 * 


4 


5 


5 




Caregiver age (years) 


58 


28 


54 


49 


3* 


40 


36 


47 


Caregiver experience (years) 


3.5 , 
V 


1.75 


7.75 


19.5 


2.75. 


0.4lS 


U.75 
HS < 


15.75 


Caregiver education 


-HS 


-HS 


-HS 


-HS 


-HS 


-HS 


-HS 


Presence .of infan^ . _ , _ 


%o 


No, 


No 


Yes 


No 


Ho 


No * 


Yes" 


Presence of school-«*ge child « 


No 


Ho 


No 


No 


No 


, Yes 


• No 


No 


Age six* 


2 


6 


6 

1 


5 


6 


9* 


3 

| , 


8 



Percentage of (hoes recorded for *this variable in this hoae. 

Age si ?k 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 



Unclassified 
Infants only , 
Focus Child 1 only. 
Focu* Child 2 only , 
^chool-age child only 
Infant only and Focus Child 1 
Focus Child 1 and /ocus Child 2 
Focus Child 2 and school-age chil^ 
Infant to Focus Child 2 
Focus Child l'to school-age child 
Infant t>o school-age child. J 
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Affection 

The highest proportion of caregiver time (18%) spent in affectionate 
behaviors was recorded in an unregulated home in San Antojiio. The caregiver 
wa§ a 58-year old Black woman who had less than a high school education and 
had been a caregiver for 3.5 years. On the day she was observed,* the care- 
giver had io her charge only one child, who was between 12 and 35 months old. 
From the amount of affectionate behavior (kissing, hugging, joking) in which 
they engaged, It seems likely 1:hat caregiver and child were very fond of each 
other and, without distraction of other children, had mahy opportunities to 
give each other their undivided attention. ■ * 

The observers Daily Log contains this statement about the caregiver: 
"Caregiver was wonderful to be around. Caregiver shows a lot of affection, 
cuddles, and attends to, child's physical needs. *She does not^specif ically 
teach new skills or encourage language development, but she played a lot 
with the child." * 

Prosocial 

Compared with ap average of 1% for the total sample (se$ Table 83), 11% 
of the caregiver's time in one home was spent on facilitating children's 
prosocial behaviors such as sharing and taking turns. Jlhe caregiver was 
a 28-year old White woman in an unregulated home in Philadelphia. She had 
less than a high school education and nearly 2 yeavk of day care experience. 
All Six children in her care on the observation day were between 1 and 5 
years of age. In her Daily Log, the observer described the children's ^ 
behavior that day as "rambunctious" and said that the caregiver "seemed most 
concerned with teaching manners. ^ 

Positive Affect 

Relative to other caregiver behaviors, the most positive affect (coded 
for laughing, smiling, and expressing enthusiasp) was observed in a sponsored 
home in. San Antonio where 42%. of the caregiver's observed behavior was accom- 
panied by positive affect. The cheerful caregiver was a. 54-year-old Hispanic 
woman. She had been providing day care for nearly 8 years and had less than 
a high school education. */hen the home was observed, three children were 
present', all of whom were between 1 and £ years old'. 
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The following comments about the caregiver and the children are taken 
from the observers Daily Log: 

The children get along well. [The caregiver] showed some affec- 
tion to alL the children. Caregiver made me feel comfortable in 
her home. The children seemed quite at ease, especially because 
they had their special room that was both comfortable and cozy. 
She told me she enjoys her work and gefs, lots of support from 
her husband (he has -made desk, chairs, and goes to garage sales 
for educational toys). 



Total Direct 

# The amount of direction that caregivers give to children is included 
in thi£*cluster as an indicator of the socioemotional climate of the home. 
Whereas the average for all caregivers in the study was 3.7% (see Table 83), 
one caregiver spent 18% of^ her' time directing children to different activi-* 
ties or suggesting ways to spend their time. She was a 49-year-old Hispanic 
woman who cared far one infant and one child between 12 and 35 months old 

i 

in her regulated day care home in San Antonio. She had not finished h|j|h 
school but had almost 20 yearrs of experience as a caregiver. After ker 
day's observation, the observer made the following comments about thicare- 
giver: "Caregiver didn't seem to enjoy her work. I often felt that the 

children were a bother to hex* and she would at times call upon her husband* 

/ * \ 

or son to 'take care of them.' I did not sense much warmth* or affectij 

toward the children. <f * . * 

, Total Control 

; < 

The fifth variable included in the socioemotional cluster is tKe total 
amount of 'routine (as opposed to strict) control behaviors used by the care-* 
giver. As Table 83 shows, the home in which the highest proportion of "don'ts 
or "nos" was used (14%) either with or without an accompanying explanation, 
w.as regulated and was located in San Antonio. . The 31-year-old Hispanic care- 
giveA had less than a high school education and nearly 3 years" experience ' • 
as a day care provider. At the time she was observed, she cared for four 
cKfldren, all of whom were between 1 and 5 years old. 
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Comfort 

The comfort variable' is difficult to place accurately in a range^of 
behaviors from positive to negative. Although comfort implies caregiver 
behavior that i<s warm and supportive, the code is defined such that it is 
recorded only when the caregiver is responding to a child in distress. 
Thus, a home in which the caregiver frequently engages in comfort-giving 
behaviors is also a home in which children frequently evidence distress. 
Among the 303 caregivers in the major observation study, the one who 
engaged in comfort-giving behavior most frequently (11% of . her time) was 
an Hispanic woman from Los Angeles, who was AO years old and had less than 
a high school education. When the Los Angeles 'observations wsre conducted, 
she had less than 6 months of day care experience and was caring for five 
children. Four of the children were between 1 and 5 years old; the fifth" 
child was over 5 years of age. 



Negative Affect - 

The highest' percentage" (4.8%) of negative affect, characterized /by 
anger, disgust, sarcasm, and t\fk like, was recorded in a sponsored Home 
in Philadelphia (see Table 83) . The 36-year-old' White caregiver had finished 
high school and had been a day care provider for almost 12 years. On the day 
she was observed, five children were in the home, all of whom were 3 or 4 
years old. The observer made the following comments about this caregiver 
in her Daily Log: * ' 

Caretaker seemed, to have a very negative attitude in dealing 
with the children. She commented that this instilled discipline 
and respect in the children; however, the children reflected this 
negative behavior in their dramatic play. Caretaker rarely watched 
or participated in children's activities— spent mp&t of her time 
on the phone, doing her hair and nails, 3nd doing laundry. She 
attended to the children's immediate needs but otherwise allowed 
them a free rein. 

Strict Control 

A 47-year-old White woman from San>Antonio spent 3% of her time using 
strict, harsh, or punishing control methods with* the children. She had less 
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than a high school education and had been a caregiver for' almost 16 years. 
On the day sh^ftffk qbserved I she was caring for five children, the ypungest 
of whom was an infant and the oldest Jess than 5 years of age.' The observers 
comments about this caregiver were as follows: "Caregiver had to control, 
children an awful lot. She paid a lojt.ot attention to, the baby — it seemed ' 
like she gave more time to the baby than to all of the other kids. 11 

Teaching Behaviors 

The teach .variable Includes many behaviors that, for purposes of this 
study, were defined as instructional. ' These behaviors include demonstrating 
how something works, la beling objects^, encouraging children £o respond, giving 
information and feedback, and providing instructions for -performing a* specific 
t^sk or activity. Table 84 shows that the highest percentage (61%) of\teach- 
ing behaviors was recorded in a sponsored Jiome in San Antonio. Interestingly, 
this is the same home in which the most positive affect was expressed by the 
caregiver. The Hispanic caregiver was 54 years old and had less than a high 
school education. She had almost 8 years of day care experience. When she 
was*, observed , she was caring for three children whose ages were between 1 
and 5 years. The Daily Log includes these additional comments about this 
caregiver: "She has, a special room for the children and daily schedules 
that include learning and developmental skills and tasks (e.g., cutting, 
beading, tracing). Caregiver ;Ls apparently with EODC and has obtained nice ( 
equipment to aid her. She attends workshops as well." 

Participating .Behaviors 

The plays/participates code was recorded when the caregiver was observed 
as- an equal jiarticipant in the children's activities. Caregivers in the total 
sample spent an average of 7.8%"of their time playing and participating with 
the children. In one*sponsp«?ed home in Philadelphia, however, nearly 50% 
of the caregiver's time wJis spent in this way '(see Table 84). The White care- 
giver had 2.5 years of day care experience. She was 46 years old and had less 
than a high school education, A single child, whose age was between 12 an4 



* 

EODC is a cotfiraunity action agency that offers services fo caregivers in 
San Antonio sponsored hoirfes. , 
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Table 84 L 
OUTLYING HOMES — TEACH, PLAY/PARTICIPATE, AND HELP ' 
\ ' * H - 19 
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Total 
Teach 


Total Play/ 
Participate 


Total 
Help ( > . 
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Total sample average (%) 


13,9 


7.8 


8.9 

30.7 / 

/ 


Variable .value* 


60.6 


49.2 


3-ite 


San Antonio 


Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 

1 * * 


S ta tus 


Sponsored 


' Sponsored 


Sponsored 

■ f 


Caregiver ethnicity 


Hispanic 


White 


Hispanic 


Number of children 


3 


1 


5 


Caregiver age (years) 


■ 54 


46 


40 


Caregiver experience (years) 


7.75 . 


2.5 


0.41j 


Caregiver education 


-HS* 


-HS 


-HS i 


Presence of infants 
Presence^ofyschodl-age child 


No * 
No 


No 
No^ 


No ' 
Yes i 


Age mix' 


6 


2 


9 


*Percentage of frames recorded 


for this variable 


in this home. 





Age mix: 

0 ■ Unclassified 

1 ■ Infants only 

2 - Focus Child 1 only 

3 - Focus Child 2 only 

4 * School-age child only 

5 * Infant only and Focus Child 1 

6 - Focus .Child 1 and Focus Child 2 

7 - Focus} £hild 2 and school-age child 
a * Infant to. Focus Child. 2 , 

9 * Foe \i\ Child 1 to school-age child 
10* - Infant to school-age child. 
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'35 months, was present on the observation day. The preserfce of only one 
. child jna£ be a reason why the caregiver was able to spend so much time in , 
children's activities. 

Helping Behaviors 

In this study, the help code included such, behaviors as pushing a chpd 
on a swing, serving food, and lifting a child to a chair. Table 84 showj^ \ 
that caregivers overall spent an average of 8.9% of their time giving physical 
assistance to the children in their care. In comparison, 30% of the care- 

, giver behaviors recorded in a sponsored home in Los Angeles were coded as 
helping children. Five children, whose ages ranged from 12 months to 13 
years, were present on the day the Hispanic caregiver was observed. Because 

' help was also coded with comfort, it is not surprising that the highest* pro- 
portions of both help and comfort were attributable to the satne caregiver. 

* 

Facilit ation of Activities 

Language/Information 

Language activities were defined for this study as those that center on 
labeling*. reading, counting, and other verbal skills. Information activities 
were defined as those that promote learning of nonroutine information, such 
as explanations of why and how things cjccur. As Table 85 shows, a White, 
sponsored caregiver in Philadelphia was recorded as having spent 46% of her 
time in facilitating language/ information activities. She was 38 years old, 
had a high school education, and almost 8 years |pf experience as a caregiver' 
The language apd information activities she .promoted were for the benefit - 
of the one 3- or 4-year-old child in her care. The observer's Daily Log 
states, ,f I feel the caregiver really enjoyed her work and was probably respon- 
sible for a major portion of the child's learning experiences. She stated 
that she gave him more than she wauld another child because she felt that he 
was a little slow." » 

* Structured Fine Motor 

<A little more than 25% trf the caregiver t&haviors recorded in a spon- * 
sored home in Philadelphia, were attributed to facilitating structured fine 
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Table 85 

OUTLYING HOMES— FACILITATION OF ACTIVITIES CONSTRUCT 
N 19 
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Age mix: 

0 - Unclassified . *^ 

1 ■ Infants only * 

2 - Focus Child 1 only 

3 - Focus Child 2 only 

4 - School-ag* child only 

5** fnfant only and Focus Chi Id J. 
6 * Focus Child 1 and Focus CJhild 2 
* 7 - Focus Child 2 and school-Age child 

8 * Infant to Focus Child 2 „ 

9 * Focus Child 1 to school-age child 
10 «' Infant to school-age child. 
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motor activities (see Table 85). The 46-year-old White caregiver was 
described earlier in the section on playing and participating behaviors. 
It would appear that she played with the One child in her care in activities 
that involved the eye-hand-spatial coordination that characterizes struc- 
tured fine motor activities such as fitting, stacking, sorting, and drawing. 

" ' • . • " ' \ ' • 

Dramatic Play • * 

Facilitation of dramatic^play accounted for v 10% of the 'caregiver behaviors 
recorded in ahflRiregulated home in Philadelphia where a 64-year old White 
woman cared for 11 children under 5 years of age. Several of the children 
were infants and, according to the observer' s . log, "were sleeping upstairs 
ddring the-entire observation." The caregiver had evidently learned to cope 
with large numbers of children during her . 27 years of day care experience. 
The observer noted^ "Caregiver was consistent and^ firm with the children and 
attended to each one's physical needs. She encouraged them to share with . 
each other. During story-telling time, she engaged in dramatic play with the - 
children." 

Exploratory Fine Motor . . *• 

T>i*exploratory fine motor code was used to record less precise small 
muscle activities than the structured fine Thotor activities described pre- 
viously. The code includes sand, and water play, rubbing, squeezing, and 
banging. Table 85 shows that 14% of the observed caregiver behaviors in a 
sponsored Los Angeles home were recorded as facilitating these kinds^of fine 
motor activities. The White careiiver had four children under 36 months of 
age in her charge. ,She wal% 50-year-bld woman wi£ji less than a high school 
education and 16 years of experience in day care, . The observer noted that 
"observing in the home was a pleasure, '" that the caregiver "was well Suited 
to care for such young children and provided age-appropriate. activities and 
materials for them." ' * ." , - 

. ... ' > ■ " * , . ' " > 

- Work * , 

It' is not surprising, perhaps, that |here were 10 children ranging _ in 
age from infant to school age in, the home where the highatst percentage (10%) 
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of recorded caregiver time was spent in promoting children's 'work activities. 
This regulated Philadelphia home was run by a Black caregiver of 43 years of 
age with almost 6 years of day care experience. Although the observer does 
not mention that the children helped with setting the table, putting away 
materials, of ot'her work that was done, she does say that "the caregiver 
and her daughter were very well organized and, 'considering the number of 
children, the noise level was surprisingly low." 

Physical Needs 

Almost 29% of the -total caregiver behaviors recorded* in one regulated 
Los Angeles home were coded as facilitating physical needs, e.g., feeding, 
grooming, and dressing children. The 57-year-old White caregiver had less 
than a high school education and had 12 years of day care experience. Four 
children between 1 and 5 years of age were present during the' observations . 
The observer's Daily Log adds no further information* about the caregiver or 
the children. 

Tele vision 

■ — 5 

The home that registered the highest proportion (31%) of caregiver time 
spent facilitating the watching of. TV was unregulated and located in Phila- 
delphia. The Black caregiver was 37 years old, and had less than a high 
school education, and had almost 4 years of experience as a day care provider. 
Only one child of 1 or 2 years of age was present on the observation day. 
The observer's Daily Log states: "Caregiver was apparently not welli She 
fell, asleep (for about a half-hour), waking once t6 ask the child if he was 
wet. While she slept, the child stayed right next to her." Although 
nothing further was said about the caregiver or home, it seems safe to assume 
that caregiver and child sat together watching television for a good part £f 

the morning,. • > 

. i 

Noninvolyement with Children * / 

All activities in which- the caregiver was not interacting with children, 
such. as supervising and preparing their activities, conversing with other 
adults, and. housekeeping are included in this cluster. Characteristics . 
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of thq homes ;Ln which caregivers engaged in these activities most, frequently 
are presented *in JTable 86. . 



Supervising/Preparing Children's Activities 



'More than 50% of one caregiver's time was recorded in supervising 
and preparing children ? s activities. This 58-year-old White caregiver was- 
observed^ in a regulated home in Lbs Angeles.- Eight children were present 
on the observation day. The youngest of the eight children was un&ejr 12 
months old and the oldest was over 5 years. Unfortunately, the observer's 
Daily 'Log tells us nothing" more about the caregiver or children. 

Conversation with Adult ' # 

A Black caregiver in an unregulated ,San Antonio home accounted for the 
highest proportion (54%) of time spent in conversation with Another adult.. 

A high school graduate,, this 33-year-old caregiver had more than 13 years Of 

* < ' * . *s 

experience as ar day care provider. On the observation^ day , the caregiver 
had four children in her charge; their ages ranged 3 from under 1 to over 5. 
The observer's Daily Log states, "Shewas nice, but her focus was not on ' 
interacting with the children. She talked on the phone a lot and a friend . 
came over ,and curled her hair." 

* Hous6lc£eping * 

♦As Table 86 styojrs, 67% of one caregiver s observed behaviors were 
recorded }n housekeeping activities. This occurred in the unregulated home 
of a 37-year-old Hispanic caregiver in San Antonio. O^e of the three chil- 
dren 'present ,on the observation day was between 12 and 35 months; £he other 
two were of -school age. The caregiver had less than a high school education' 
and 4*5 years 6f day care experience. The observer made thk following Com- 
ments in her Daily Logf /'Caregiver did not involve herself with the child. 
She says she likes ca'regiving, but dWn't talk to* play with, or teach the" 
child a thing." ' • J 

*Reireational Activities * 



t A Bladk caregiver in a sponsored home in Los Angeles was observed 66% 
of the time iri her, own recreational or relaxation activities. She had less 
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Table 86 



OUTLYING HOMES--NONINVOLVEMENT WITH CHILDREN CONSTRUCT 

,N = 19 ' 
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jH 
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-HS 
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Presence of infants 
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No 


No 
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Yes' - , 


No 
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* 
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Percentage of frames recorded for fchis variable in this home. 
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1 = Infants only 

♦ 2 = Focus Child 1 
3 - Focus Child 2 



only 
only 



A - School-age child only 8 = 

5 * Infant. only $nd Focus Child 1 9 = 
.6 = Focus Child 1 and Focus Child <l \ 

7 « Focus Child 2" and* school-*age child 10 ■ 



Infant to Focus Child 2 
Focus Child 1 to school- 
age child 

Infant to school-age child 
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than a high school education and less than a year of day care experience. 
One .infant and t\?o childre'ri between' 36 and 59 months 6f age were present 
on the .day the caregiver- was observed. The observer made the following 
comments in her Daily Lag: "Caregiver complained that sher had a terrible 
headache.... She just watched TV without interacting Vifh the kids'. After 
11:00, she just sat on the couch sewing or, else talked on the phone." 

Summary of Characteristics of Outlying Homes 

Clearly the outlying homes are not representative df the larger sample 
of day care homes, and these findings cannot be generalized to other homes. 
Nevertheless extreme^ are interesting to study and provide a more complete 
description of family day care than if we only use the average for all homes. 

San Antonio and Philadelphia were each represented by eight outlying' 
homes and Los Angeles by six. The eight San Antonio homes accounted for 
the highest proportion of time spent on. five of the eight socioemotional 
variables; the eight Philadelphia homes accounted for the highest frequencies 
on six of the eight facilitation of activities variables. Soufe of the high 
frequencies were supported in the total da£a set regression analyses, which 
•indicated that San Antonio caregivers did tnore total directing and control- 
ling of children and>that Philadelphia caregivers facilitated more activi- > 
ties than did caregivers in other locations. 

Sponsored outlying homes had the highest proportions of teaching, r 
helping and participating behaviors, as well as facilitation of language/ 
information, structured fine motor, and exploratory, f ine motor activities. 
Regulated outlying homes accounted for the highest percentages of direct, 
rputine control, and strict control measures and of facilitating work and 
physical needs activities. The caregivers in the unregulated outlying homes 
were highest oh affection and on facilitating prosocial; dramatic pfaay, and 
.TV activities. The findings concerning the regulated- and unregulated out- 
liers differed substantially^ rom the findings of the regression analysis. 

White caregivers' frequencies were highest overall on negative affect 
and strict control} play/participate; facilitating prosopial; language/ 
information, structured fine mottfr,' dramatic play, exploratory fine motor, 
and physical needs activities; and supervising and preparing for children's , " f 
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activities. Black caregivers accounted for the highest frequencies of 
affection, facilitating work and television; conversation with adults, 
and recreational activities. The Hispanic caregivers were highest on posi- 
tive affect, direct, comfort, routine control, teach, and help behaviors 
and housekeeping. The ethnic differences r'eported in the sample, of outliers 
was not reflected" in ttte regression results for the total ' sample. In the 
latter data set, Black rather than Hispanic caregivers were found to do more 
directing. 

, When five or more children were present, outlying homes were higliest on 
the following caregiver behaviors: comfort, negative af^ect^ 1 strict control, 
help, facilitating work, and supervising and preparing for children. HotneH 
that had from one to four children were highest on affection and positive 
affect, accounted for the largest proportions of teaching and participating 
behaviors and for the highest frequencies of facilitating all activities 
other than work. Analyses of data for the total sample were conducted by 
specific; age groups; therefore, no compai^.$on can be made of outliets and r 
total homes as to the number of children present. - 

" Outlying caregivers of 50 years of age or more accounted- for the most 
affection and positive effect; the most teaching; facilitating most dramatic 
play, exploratory fine motor, and physical needs activities ;' and supervising 
and preparing for children m6st often. Caregivers under 40 were, responsible 
for the highest frequencies of conversation with adults, housekeeping, and 
caregiver recreational activities. The average age "of the caregivers was 
44.7 compared with an hverage age of 43 for the total sample. * 

In years pf caregiver expedience, the median was 7.75 years. Average 
experience £oj the total sample of 303 caregivers was 7 years. Fourteen of 
the 19 outlying caregivers had less than a high school education. This 
consistent with the education level of the majority of caregivers in the ^ 
' study. 

At least one infant was present in 6. of the 19 outlying homes; 5 homes 

r - 

had at least one school-age child present on the observation day. The two 
homes in which both infants and school-age children were represented were 
highest on supervising and preparing for children and on facilitation of 
children's work activities, The outlying homes in which caregivers provided 

» • 
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careH>nly v f or children of 1 and 2 , years of age were highest on caregiver 
affectionate and play/participate behaviors anti on facilitation of structured 
fine motor and television activities. The homes in which caregivers provided 
only for children of ages 3 and 4 showed the highest percentages pf negative 
affect and language/inf ormation activities. In^^ose homes where both age 
groups (but no infants or school-age children) were represented, the fre- 
quej^clfe^s were/nighest on positive affect, routine control? teach, and 
f acilitatioi/of prosodal and physical needs activities. - 

As interesting as the findings are, great caution must be used in assign- 
ing value to the findings of the outlying homes. Each of the nineteen variables 
is represented by^ only one home. Confidence in the findings is increased in 
those cases where the outlier findings are similar to the findings from the 
regressions. 
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IX SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The NDCHS (observation component was primarily intended to describe a 
wide range of family day care homes and to portray the experience of chil- 
dren within those homes. The second task was to provide d^ta bearing on 
six central issues regarding family ; day cate, t^hat is, to identify the 
effects on caregiver and child behavior of. (1) home regulatory status, 
(2) number and age mix of children, (3) caregiver training or education,' 
(4) caregiver experience, (5) caregiver ethnicity, anjd (6) project region. 
The use of a carefully developed, statistically reliable observation instru- 
^ ment (the Carew/SRI Observation System) enabled us to obtain these_data^ 
The following sections summarize and discuss findings from the ^ observation 

other studies of family day care. 



study ancL^relate the finding^ to data from 



Descriptive Findings 



Caregiver and child behaviors were studied in 303 homes. This sample \ 
included Black, White, and Hispanic homes as well as regulated, unregulated, 
and sponsored Upmes. Sponsored homes are affiliated with a? network that Is 
usually associated with a child advocacy group or a governtftetft agency. • 
Sponsorship takes many forms, but most networks refer parents seeking child 
care to the caregiver and many provide caregivers with child care "information 
or % raining. , No previous studj.es of family, day care have examined the witie 
grange of homes included in the NDCHS. This broad sample provides a fairly 
representative description df family day care in the three geographical 
locations selected for the study — Los Angeles, San Antonio, and Philadelphia. 



It is important* to note that the sample of homes available to thp observa- 
tion component is a subset of the homes described by Abt Associates, Inc.* 
In Volume II of the NDCHS Fiiytl Report. Characteristics (age, years of 
experience) of the 303 caregiver* who agreed to be in the observation study 

are somewhat different from those of^the total group of caregivers inter- 
viewed for the NDCSH. " 
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Characteristics of the' CareglVet agid the Home , 

In average age, caregivers in t}he NDCHS observation component' resemble 
f ] caregivers in other studies oi family day) care. The average age orf >the 303 ^ 

caregivers in this sample was and the 'standard deviation wa1?;13.42. # 
*A These figures are comparable to those Reported by others, * For examples, 

Colbert and Enos (1978) reported that "56%' of their sample was over age\35, 
% .and Sa^le (1972) reported' that caregivers m in that^projject ranged in agej from 
Y 20 to 69. Family day caregivers seem to* be, on the average, in their late 
thirties or early forties, and they %re not predominantly the* young motpers 
caring for theii* own infants*at home as has so often been assumed.' Thirty- 
. ^ninfe, percent of the caregivers in the^NDCHS had one or more of their oWn 

children in th^Jr care J One-third of tt\£ homes provided care for infants^ ' 

(i.e., children up to 12 montfis old).. . ^ \ • \ 

, The caregivers observed averaged 7 years of .qhild care experience, witH y 
a standard deviation o£ 6.87. The range of experience was actually from 
H 1 month, to 36 years. , This great variability may explain the slight discrep- "\ 
ancy between the figures reported by the.NBCHS and the lower experience levels 
reported iQ^^the family care studies of Emlen (197 7 ^average*, 5 /ears), Howes 
x j and Rubenslein "(1978; ^erage, 3.9 years), and^all and Weiner (1977 ; average, ^ 
4. 3, years). f ^ 

Average education is consistent with that reported in other studies. ~ . 

NDCHS caregivers tended to have just under 12 years' of education, and thie 
standard deviation was only 2.4. Although some caregivers had soma college 
education, very 6ew had finished college. This variable appears^ to be 
quite stable across family caregivers in other studies. Hall and Weiner 
(1977) reported the average education of caregivers as 10.9 and 11.8 years 
for unlicensed and licensed homes, respectiva|^,*and none of the caregivers 
studied by Calbert and Enos (1978) had a college degree. 

The regulatory status of homes showed certain relationships to caregiver 

and child characteristics. Regulafed homes (sponsored and licensed. or r^g- 
* * * 

istered) tended to have more infants and more experienced caregivers. 

# > ^ - 

Unregulated hom^s - tended to hfifve mote rchildren who were related to the 

caregiver. VThese data might support aCpicture of unregulated fairly ~ day 

care .as an. informal system ^hereby aunts and grandmothers care for theift 
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relatives' children, whereas regulate^ caregivers tend ¥ to viifew family day 
care as H business in which .they have gaine'd experience over several^yearsi , 
Sale (1972) reported that many caregivers are not aware of ^tfie need to obtain 
a license.. It might be that caregivers' with more experienc^ learn about the 
necessity and desirability of becoming licensed. Emlen (1977) found that the 
most long-lasting relationships between caregiver and child existed in casefc 
wher;e the caregiver .and parents were* not elapse friends.. In Emlen 's studyy 
the caregivers with more successful long-term relationships tended to view 
the provision of car.e as a busiaess. They obtained a license ^d therefore^ 
stayed in business fior a longer period. Irf our study, caregivers who were 
relatives of the chilSren in their care tended to stay in business ^longer . 

* ' k Caregiver Behayior .» 

An important finding was that caregivers in the NDCHS wer.e providing a 
positive and supportive envirorauertt for children. Ninety^four percent of the 

.caregivers manifest some positive affect (recorded for smiles, lat^hs,, and f 
expressions of enthusiasm) compared with 31%, manifesting negative affect . 
(sfeowls, frowns, expressions of anger). Negative affect occurred only 0.3% 
of the 6bserved time, whereas positive affect; occurred 5% of the time. The 
po^tiye affect variable has not been' observed directly in most prior studies 
of family, day care.- Howes and Rubens tein (1378) observed behaviors related 
to positive affect; they found no differences between the rate of those 
behavidrs in ' f ^^j4 a y care and center care - Pe " rs (1972) rated homes 'on 

.amount of physldK*Kontact (e.g., hugging, caressing, holding) between care- 
givers and children, a variable that may be .coHS trued as indicative of positive 
affect: 29% were* rated as' high, '38% were moderate,- and 33% were minimal. 
Although child care advocates, parents, .policymakers, and educators generally 
agree about the desirability of a positive and supportive environment, this 
rather elusive domain has rarely been defined or studied. a 

Another important finding to emerge, from the NDCHS is supported by 
other, studies: total routine control (i.e., "No!*" and "Don't!") was observed 
to occur in 96% of the homes, and directing behaviors (i.e., dlAting chil- 
dren to -activities) were observed in 97% of the homqs. These ttfb b'ehaviors 
were second in^occurrence to positive affect, each being observed 4% of the 
time. Prescott (1973) found that "pressure" behaviors (efforts to control 
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children) Were observed more often in family day care than in open-structure 
1 centers or in children's own homes. Cochran (1977) found family day care 
higher than centers on supervising* and "do's and don'ts." Howes and Ruben- 
stein (1978) found more restrictive or negative behavior in family day care- 
than in centers f ; The research to date indicates that family day caregivers 
exhibit a. fair amount of controlling behaviors and in this regard may be 
different from center caregivers. 

These findings must be 'qua.lified by noting that strict (harsh or punish- 
ing) control occurred in only 0.2% of the observation periods. When the 
findings regarding positive affect are taken into account, day care homes <^ 
♦appear to be environments characterized by a combination of positive support 
"and control, a combination that Baumrind (19,67) found predictive of well*- 
socializfed and competent children. 

Caregivers spent approximately 50% of their time interacting with chil- 
dren in some. way. The most frequent type of interaction was some form of 
teaching^ In fact, 14%^ of the total observed time was occupied by teaching; 
caregivers were observed to manif est , some form of teaching in 98% of the 
homes. Cochran (1977) found that family day caregivers were signifi- 
cantly more often engaged in cognitive/verbal/ interactiQns with children 
than were cfenter, caregivers. The high proportion of teaching time in the ^ 
NDCHS lends suppoi^t to the*~notion that family day care may be a more educa- 
tional environment than was previously assumed. This observation is 
particularly interesting in light of the data reported by Hall and Weiner 
(1^77) that family caregivers apparently do not perceive themselves as I 
offering educational services. ^Peters (1972) reported observing school- J 
related 'formal lessons ^in only 8% of his sample of 143 homes. The* NDCHS 
defined teaching pore broadly than formal lessons; included are all acts 
of teaching, whether th|^ r were related to social, cognitive/ or physical 
development. This more inclusive definition may explain the differences 
in the findings regarding teaching activities in our^study and findings in 
other studies of day care. x / 

t 

Other caregiver behaviors of^hijh frequency in the NDCHS were flaying/ 

t * 

participating and conversing with children (13%) and facilitating language/ 
information and physical needs activities (each' 9%). Cochrari (1977) found 
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more carfeg^ver-chi'ld interaction involving play r in family' day care homes 
than in cefafer care. .The facilitation of language activities is positively 
cor r|*#ted> with 'the teaching variable "reported above, and* again Cochran's 
findings regarding the relatively high proportion of cognitive-verbal inter- 
actions in family day care are similar^to these findings. 

As in most -homes of. mothers -With their own children (Carew, 1978), 
caregive/s in our study spent approximatley 50% of their time in activities 
"where they are not directly involved with children. A considerable amount 
of this time (1*7%) was spent in preparing food or play activities for. the 
children or in monitoring their play. Another 19% of time was spent in 
household task's such as cleaning, washing clothes-, making beds, or sewing. 
Very little time was spent with other adultsO^kor in leisure activities, 
such as reading Rooks' or watching televisioi0alone (8%). The caregivers 
were actually out of range of the children only 1% of the time. Data reported / 
by Peters (.1971). indicate that one-t>ird of the caregivers in his sample 
divided, their* time equally between interacting with the children and doing 
something else". Although family caregivers may spend about half their time 
involved with* seething other than .direct interactions with children, prior 
research nonetheless suggests that they spend more time with individual chil- 
dren than do center caregivers. Prescott (1973), Cochran (1977), and Howes 
and Rubenstein (1978) all found a greater amount of adult input and one-to- 
one caregiver'-<thild interaction in family day care than in centers. 

■ v * . \ . C N- • . • ' ' • 

Children! s Behavior — — ^ " 
"» Besides caregivers, the NDCHS observations focused on children of two age 
groups. Focus" Child 1 represented children 12 to 35 months old (i.e., tod- 
dlers, 1 to 3 years old), and Focus Child 2 represented children 36 to 59, 
months old (i.e., 3- to 5-year olds, referred to as preschoolers). Children 
of both age "groups were f^und to play with sand, water, paint, dough, and 
ofcfeer exploratory materials more often than they engaged in any other 
activities-. This occurred 22% of the observed time for 'the toddlers and 
15^for the "preschoolers This finding is similar to that of PrescTtT (1973). 
She found that children in family day care did more tactile-sensory explor- 
ing than children in centers and own homes. Cochran (1977) also found that 
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children in family day care explored more with materials than center chil- 
dren^ and that more caregiver-child interactions were exploratory in nature. 

The observed preschoolers spent 10% of their time in fine, motor struc- 
tured activities $uch as working puzzles^ while the 1- and 2-year-olds spent 
only 6% of their time on such Structured activities. This trend of more 
expldratory activities for the very young child and more structured' activi- * 
ties fa^the older child seems to conform with normal child development 
patterns, » J * 

t 

. Another important finding was an, increase in the importance of peers 
as the child grows, The preschoolers manifested more involvement with 
another child (5%5 than did the toddler (2%), The preschooler .talked more 
with other 'children, played alone less often, "and was involved iess often 
with the caregiver. The importance of peers in center day care was recently 
described by Rubenstein and Howes '(1979) , It is reasonable to believe that 
family day care offers similar advantages over own-home care in this regard 
"by virtue of the presence of peers in the group, \flowes and Rubenstein (19780 
found more^positive social skills among family day care children than among 
center children, suggesting that perhaps the family day care arrangement 
offers an optimal number and type of peer relationships for t^e development 
of these skills, v * 

K 

Children spent little^ time watching television (6 t<5 8% of the -observa- 
tion period), although the. activity of watching tefevisi6n was observed in 
the majority of homes, Peters (1972X reported that some television-watching 
was obs^ved.in only 39% of his sample. It would appear tHat family day carp, 
homes do not match the stereotype often drawn of the cWsgiver buSy with other 
things while the television "babysits" the children. 

Children helped themselves with their physical needs (they dressed, fed, 
and toileted themselves) more often than they were assisted by the caregivers , 
The trend was greater for older than for younger children, suggesting natural 
development toward independence. 

Overall, children spent a considerable portion of the observation period 
playing .by themselves. Tfie toddler was observed as playing alone 62% of the 
time, and the preschooler played alone 52% of the trme^ An explanation of 
this is that children who were engaged in activities independently (with 
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blocks, trucks, dolls) were coded as alone. The adult was In most cases 
present -(ironing clothes or washing the dishes) but not-directly involved 
with the child. • It seems that the caregiver hkd arranged an environment 

in which children could operate independently and happily since very little 

* 

distress was observed. , „ 

In summary, family day care homes appear to he places where caregivers 
spend 'about half* their time directly involved with children and the majority 
of that time is devoted to teaphing or conversing or playing with children. . 
Individual children spend most of their time' using manipulative toys or 
exploratory materials and inl^nguage-related activities. The children seem 
to We involved inactivities considered normal for their ages. Much of the 
child's time is spent in independent activities in an atmosphere ttrart is f 
generally" positive and' supportive . 'The caregiver does^ot hesitate tc$(jirect 
and concrol children's behavior but she does so in a manner that is mild, 
not harsh. 

Findings Related to Study Questions 

The remainder of the findings are qpanized according to the six study 
questions presented in the Introduction. 

1. Do^differences exist in caregiver and child behaviors among 
unregulated, regulated,, or sponsored homes? The issue is 
whether regulations or training programs affect the Kinds of 
experiences children have. 



Some interesting findings emerged regarding the regulatory status of 
homes. KJien all other independent variables were held constant, caregivers 
in sponsored and regulated homes provided more help and were more often 
involved with children in structured fine motor and music and dance activi- 
ties. They also conversed more 'often with the 3~ and 4-year-old children 
than did caregivers in unregulated homes. Data from two checklists- indicated 
that spong^ed homes tended to provide a safer physical environment and more 
nutritious food. y- 

Our analysis showed that regulatory status of the home was related to 
some child behaviors. In unrelated homes, the 1- and 2-year-old chil- 
dren tended to be less affectionate and the 3- and 4-year-old children showed 
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more distress than in the sponsored or regulated homes. The younger chil- 
dren tended to look at books and to watch 'educational television more in 
regulated homes than in other homes. 

It is apparent that Regulatory status means different things in 
different sites and to different ethnic groups., In San Antonio, for example, 
sponsored caregivers did twice as much teaching as did regulated and unregu- 
lated caregivers. Regulated and unregulated homes in San-^ntonio showed 
definite similarities. This jnay result from the fact* that homes in San Antonio 
are not, licensed but registered, and registration requirements are not as 
stringent as licensing requirements. The effect of registering homes on 
caregiver behavior Appears to be slight. This finding is noteworthy in light 
of the trend toward registration. States may be able to save money by regis- 

V te'ring homes rather than licensing them, but the possible effects should be ' 
considered Further study in this regard is needed. Nevertheless, it seems 

• important to clarify the objectives of registering -before embarking on tt^t 
course. 

The effect of regulatory status on certain 'caregiver and child behaviors 

ai)d the environment indicates that some form of regulation is* desirable. We 

.found that sponsored -homes had safer physical environments and provided more 

nutritious food. This is an important result because regulation and licensing 

\ < \ 

Jiave generally been concerned with precisely these aspects of the day care 

environment. ^ 

No past research has been conducted on the effects of regulatory status 
to aid interpretation of the NDCHS findings.' Researchers^ in future studies 
will need to* identify the critical features of regulatory status as a variable. 

How do the number and age mix of children in the homes relate to , 
the, kinds of experiences children have in day care homes? The 
issue is whether caregiver and child betaviors fluctuate in ac- 
cordance with these characteristics. 

The number and a'ge mix of children in the home were associated' with 
complex patterns of child and caregiver behaviors. When infants were present, 
-^caregivers tended to do less teaching, playing, and watching television with 
the other children. The,l- and 2-year old in turn sought attention letes, was 
alone more often, and interacted less often with the caregiver, but the young 
child also did more monitoring—suggesting t^iat when infants are present, 
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they may watch the caregiyer-inf ant interaction. Th€> amount of time chil- 
dren spent with peers increased as the v caregiver became more involved with 
infants*, The children made more attempts at controlling each other. 
Obviously, the caregiver has less time for the other children when an 
infant is present, anh thus the children play by themselves or occupy^ 
'themselves with their peers. This is not to suggest, howeve\^that the 
home loses its .warmth when infants are present; in f act, t caregivers in homes 
* with infants show more positive affect. p 

A slightly different picture <emetged as the number of children aged 12 
to 35 months increased. In these homes, caregivers were mb re .directive and/ 
less likely to provide messy materials likfe. paint, water, or dough. Chil- 
dren in these situations tended to play wittLtheir peers more often but 
made more attempts to control them, were more antisocial, and showed less^ 
affection. ' Interestingly, less distress was evidenced, suggesting th£t the 
children can handle the situation. 

The findings suggest that children become a little more unruly in homes 
"with several 1- and 2-yea^olds, and the caregiver speeds more time control- 
ling their behavior and less time engaged in developmental activities with 
the children. * * 

When several preschoolers were present, 'the caregiver facilitated more 
-^nguage learning activfties. This makes sensie in terms o? the rapid 

i / « 

development of language at this age. When more of m this age group were pres- < 
ent, all children tended to engage more often in large muscle play—climbing, 
jumping, ridW tricycles. The younger, 1- or 2-year-old child, spent more 
time alone apfl, received less caregiver attention- when' sevlral! preschoplers 
were present . * , 

/ The greater the age mix of the children, the fewer language exchanges 

witfi the caregiver for the younger children. These children were inore likel/y 
td play running and clitnbAag games, parhaps following the older children. 
Prescho3lers less often looked at books and did fewer language/inf ormation 
activities with the caregiver*. Clearly, when the' age mix was greater, chil- 
dren had more interactions with eateh other. When a school-age child was 
present, the 3- and 4-yea^-old children watche'd less television, and the 
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It and 2-year olds engaged in more language-facilitating activities. Thus, 
the presence of the school-age child does not seem to have a detrimental * 
effect on the other ichildren-ln the home. 2 ** • 

patterns similar to_ those rejj/arted for age mix were seen when the 
average age of the children increased. In these homes, the children talked 



to their peers more often, engage^ in more larg'e muscle activities, and had 
fewer exdhSnges with the caregivers. .However, the caregiver facilitated 
more language and inforpiation activities e when the average age was older than 
35 months. 

In view of these findings, parents selecting a home would want to 
consider the age of the chi^. Infants seem to receive a considerable amount 

of attention from caregivers regardless of .number and ages of the other chil- 
dren present'. 

\ • 
" The toddler of 1 and 2 years is likely to fare best in homes with fewer 

children, regardless of the ages. In homes with infants, or several toddlers, 
or several preschoolers, the toddler /deceives less caregiver attention: How- 
ever, the homes with several toddlers seem to be the poorest choice. Toddlers 
require considerable physical-needs attention and prosocial direction — the 
more toddlers in a home, the less their needs are likely to be met. Several* 
toddlers and infants may not be a good mix, because their n£feds for physical 
help are similarly demanding of caregiver time'. ? 

JEjU 3- and 4-year-old child is. less affected by the varfous age* groups 
of children and seems to manage well, especially wften several childr£o*/6f ^ 
that age are present. Older children coming to the home after school. seem 
to have a positive effect on the home. Thus, the parent need not avoid homes 
that also p rovide after— scifool care for children • 

The choice of a day cafe home depends on what parents want for their 
children in terms of daily experiences and care. If parents want children 
to have more socializing expediences, they may want to consider a home wi,th 
a greater age mix of children. If parents are interested in having their 
child develop language capability, they may want tfo consider our findings* 
that more language <and information activitles^j&ecurred in homes with several 
3- and 4-ye^r olds present* Given the findings regarding the regulatory 
status of homes, a parent would most likely want \o consider these factors 
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when selecting a family^lay care home. These findings may be useful in 
guiding policy regarding the |ge mix and numbers of children to be cared 

for in homes, » • 

# - * 

Clearly, these findings car\ provide policymakers with data to assist 
in itheir deliberations regarding numbers and ages of children to be cared 
for in "different home care situations. 

* 3. Are differences in caregiver education related to the kinds ^ 
of experiences children have in family day care homes? The 
issue is whether training or educational intervention could 

^ improve the quality of care children receive. 

, The majority of caregivers in the sample had not completed high school. 
However, the formal education of caregivers was /lot related to the type 
of care children received. In our analysis, we found that the caregivers 
with more education tended to do less helping and to be less directive 
(e.g., they used fewer "do it" statements). They also facilitated explora- 
tdry fine motor activities less often, such as playing in water, sand, dough, 
paint (activities that can be "messy"). In homes where the caregiver had 
more education,, the 12- to 35-montlt-old .child tended to look at books less 
often byt helped with household tasks more often. The 36- to 59-month-ofcd 
child was found to watch television less often and more often handled physical 
needs alone. In a study of extremes or outlying homes, the caregiver -tfho 
provided the moat teaching had less than a high school education and also 
exhibited the most positive affect. That caregiver, however, was -part of 
a sponsored network th$t received some training in child care. 

.The National Day Care Cost-Effects Study (Ruopp et al., 1979) reported 
that center caregivers with training relevant to young children delivered 
better care with somewhat superior developmental effects for children. How- 
ever, just as we did, they found no relationship 'between vears of formal 
education and child care. The edifcatiotfal content of ttje NDCHS family care- 
givers was analyzed in Volume II by Abt Associates, Inc., in terms of its 
relevance to r caring for children, 'and results similar to Ruopp's center 
study were found. Although formal* education per se seems to have little 
effect on caregiver and child behavior, the results of the investigation 
of sponsors in networks suggest that feome form of training in the delivery 
of day care might be useful, 1 * * 
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4. Does the number of years caregivers have be^n caring for children 
(their own or others) make a 'difference in the kinds of * expedi- 
ences children have in family day care? The issue is whether some 
minimal level of experience should be required before caregivers 
▼ are licensed or registered- (Some believe that a provisional 

training license might, be granted to inexperienced caregivers 
t " during the time they gain experience and perhans receive training 

jfrom a sponsor' or network.) I 

The average number of years caregivers have been caring for children 
is 7. The range is 1 month to 39 years. Nothing in the .findings suggests 
♦ that caregivers with less experience do a poorer job of caring for children 
than do caregivers with more experience. Findings from our analysis were 
sparse, indicating only that when the caregiver had more experience the 1- 
or 2-year-old child expressed more antisocial behavior toward other young 
children and the preschool chilg engaged in more exploratory fine motor 
activity. 

To more closely examine* some homes, we identified' 19 caregivers who 
accounted for the highest frequencies of certain behaviors. We found, in 
these, 19 cases, that the caregivers who used the most strict control, showed 
^ 'most negative affect, and were most directive had more than 11 years of experi- 
ence. The caregivers with more experience tended to be older and more often 
cared for their grandchildren or other relatives. Other caregivers with less 
experience (6 months to 3 years) provided the most help, comfort, affection, 
and prosocial guidance. Thesje caregivers were younger. The most teaching 
and the most facilitation of language/ information and structured^ ine motor 
activities were done by three caregivers who had more thaji 7 but less than 
11 years of experience. 

Data from specially selected cases cannot be generalized to other 
.situations because only a few homes represent each observation variable. 
Nevertheless, it appears from the regression analyses and from thp study 
of outlying homes that children in the homes of younger caregivers have 
experiences somewhat different from those of children in homes of older care- 
givers. 

5. Do broad cultural, patterns exist that distinguish caregiver and 
child behaviors among major ethnic groups 1 that use fkmily day 
care? The idsue is whether such patterns are really cultural 
differences or rather are the result of c&rffounding ethnicity 
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with other caregiver characteristics such as education. This 
information could fce useful in developing training* and delivery 
. systems and could help policymakers be more responsive to Xhe 
major constituencies of day care. 

When all independent variables were held constant (e.g., caregiver 
education, age, experience, and regulatory status), only thr^e significant 
differences in caregiver behavior could be attributed to ethnicity. Black 
caregivers, tended to be more directive . than were the White or Hispanic 
.caregivers. This relationship jtfas found in one variable that included all 
children in tfie honje and in anoVjier that specified the 1- and 2-year-olds. 
White caregivers less often interacted with school-age* children than did 
Hispanic and Black caregivers. 

The only child observation variables that were related with ethnicity 
indicate that 3- and 4-year-old children in the homes of White caregivers 
look §tt books more often than do children in the homes of Black or Hispanic 
caregivers/ In homes of Black caregivers, the 3- and 4-year-old children 
were less likely to involve the caregiver in helping them- with physical 
needs. Children in White and 'Hispanic homes required this type of assis- 
tance-more often. No significant differences were found in the data on 
1- and 2-year-olds. % 

Clearly, broad cultural patterns have not been identified in the^e 
observation data. The significant findings are so few that tfiey could have 
occurred by chance. Consequently, information ^^arding ethnic differences 
.in providing child care that m>ght aid policymakers is not available from 
this study. 

.6. Do regional differences exist in caregiver and child behaviors? 
The issue is whether regulations should be similar in all parts 
of the country. For example, in geographical areas with warm 
climates children can play out-of-door9i year-round whereas . 
they cannot in cold climat^. 

\hen all independent variables were held constant (education, site, 
ethnicity>,,a number of differences were found in the behaviors of caregivers 
and children from site to site. Philadelphia caregivers tended to 'spend more 
time teaching and participating with the children and in promoting language/ 
information and in having them assist in household work activities. They als( 
expressed more negative affect than did caregivers at the other sites. San 
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Antonio caregivers tended to be more directive and controlling, an<l they 
promoted gross motor activities and prosocial behaviors more often than care- 
givers at the other sites. 

The behavior of children differed by site in that Philadelphia children 
12 to 35 months old were more often observed in sharing and helping (pro- 
social) behaviors. They spent less total time monitoring others' activities 
than did children of the same age in tlie other sitea, Sam Antonio children. 
12 to 35 months old spent more of their total time in activities with the 
caregiver, whereas children 36 to 59 months^ old spent more total time with 
other young children and less time monitoring others 1 activities than did 

children of the same age ^roup in the other sites. ' \ 

, « 

Making a broad statement about the effects of site on behaviors is 
difficult. The findings do not portray any particular pattern that could 
guide regulations in different geographical locations. The climate in Phila- 
delphia in the late autumn, when observations were conducted, most likely 
required that children be indoors most often, whereas the milder climates 
of San Antonio and Los»Angeles would permit outdoor play. Moreover, a dif- 
ferent pace for children and ^caregivers can be expected to exist in inner- 
city Philadelphia than exists in^the smaller, less hurried city o'f San Antonio 
or in Los Angeles, The three sites were, in fact, different in characteristics 
of the study design. The Philadelphia sample did not include Hispanic homes, 
Whereas Los Angeles and San Antonio did, San Antonio $ad registered homes, 
whereas Los Angeles and Philadelphia had licensed homes. With such basic 
differences, finding differences in child and caregiver behaviors is not 
surprising. The findings do not lend themselves to guiding policy for 
different geographical locations. More studies of this type are needed to 
see whether the findings in Philadelphia, San Antonio, and >Los Angeles would 
be ££plicated in other cities with similar characteristics. 

Cautions or Limitations ^ 

The generalizability of the findings frbm this study is limited to the 
extent that participation of caregivers was voluntary and self-selection 
effects >were unavoidable. That is, caregivers who chose to allow themselves 
to be observed' may be systematically different from those who refused. This 
is a problem endemic in social science research of this type. A second problem, 
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lies in the effect of the presence of observers in the day care home on the 
behavior of ! the caregivers. Caregivers may have behaved differently because 
someone was Watching. It will be important to see to what extent the find- 
ings are replicated in other studies in different sections of the country. 

Contributions of the Study 

The CareW/SRI Observation System developed during the study provided 
comprehensive and reliable data on family day care homes. %t should be a 
.useful tool to others who plan studies of family day care. 

Although many have questioned the relationship of observer bias to the 
validity of the data collected, &ew have systematically studied this source 
pf error. The careful documentation and comparison of observers' responses 

r 

in the field as well as with ^xifcerion videotapes provide substantive data 

* • 0 

regarding observer bias. We found no cultural bias in the observation 

records of Hispanic, Black, knd White observers. This study contributes 

significantly to the understanding of observer effect on data. 

We found caregiver behavior to be remarkably stable. Hjis was con- 
firmed in comparison data collected hour to hour, day to day, and week to 

week and in the structured and natural observations. Little has been known 

... i 

about the stability of behavior observed in homes. These findings can help 
determine how much observation time is required for an adequate sample of 
behavior . * 

Data from this study can help guide family day care policy* regarding 
regulation of the numbers and age groups of children in day care homes. It 
also suggests some, minimum intervention of educators in child care through 
sponsorship or licensing. ^ 
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Appendix B 

PHASE III INSTRUMENTS 

Carew/SRI Adult Behavior Codes Instrument - 
Description and Definitions , 

Carew/SRI Child Codes Instrument - 
Description and Definitions 
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CAREW/SRI OBSERVATION SYSTEM 
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DESCRIPTION AND DEFINITIONS 
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Carew/SRI Observation System 
ADULT BEHAVIOR CODES INSTRUMENT 
Description and Definitions 



CODING PROCEDURES AND DEFINITIONS ' 

Coding Procedures / 

■ 

The focus "person's behavior is observed for 3 seconds and recorded 
in the next 17 seconds; thus, a complete c^bserve-record sequence occurs 
every 20 seconds. The observer .records adult behaviors on the ABC for 5 
minutes at a time* In each hour of observation, the observer completes 

S . 

1 

one^ observation booklet, consisting of eight 5-minute observations (FMOs) ^ 
on the ABC instrument. Each FMO consists of 15 coding ftames numbered 
consecutively and set up in such,, a mann&r that the observer codes from 
the top to the bottom on the page in the left-hand column, with the same 
procedure then^fo 1 lowed * tp. the right-hand column. One frame is recorded 
every 20 seconds for the 5-minute period. Figure B-l illustrates the first 
page of the ABC. 

The Adult Behavior Code Frame 

\ Each Adult Behavior Code (ABC) coding frame has ten dimensions, eight 
toT" which describe the caregiver's behavior toward children duririg 3-sec'ond 
observation intervals. The Who -column identifies which caregiver is | 
being observed (i.e., the primary caregiver or an assistant caregiver). 
The Language column designates whether the caregiver used English words, ^ 
Spanish words, both, a language other than English or Spanish, or no 

* words during the interaction. The Non-Child Interactive column includes 

* codes for caregiver behaviors that do not facilitate or control children's 
activities} rather; they indicate . limited or no interactions between 
caregiver and children. The Whom column identifies 'the child with 

■ whom the caregiver is 'interacting. Facilitate-How describes 
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what the caregiver is doing during the 3-second interaction. 
Facilitate-What describes the activity context in which the caregiver re- 
lates to, a child (usually the context is the activity in which the child 
is involved during the interaction with the caregiver). The Control codes 
describe the caregiver's method of controlling the child's behavior, if, 
she has tried to do„so. The Emotion column describes the feeling conveyed 
by the caregiver's behavior as positive, negative, or neutral; 

The\pection that follows defines the codes for the ABC in the order 
in .which they appear on the coding frame. 



/ 
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Behavioral Definitions: Adult Behavior Codes (ABC) 

The following codes are used to describe the caregiver's behavl 
and interactions with children and/or adults during the three- 
observation intervals • 




Who Column 



M-l s Primary Caregiver : Tne caregiver in the daV care home who has the 
main responsibility tdr, the children, M-l w 3ii be the focus, of 
observations unless caregiver responsibilities are assumed by any 
one of the j>ersons listed in M-2 below in thi^ column. 

\ 

M-2 - Secondary Caregiver : Any other person who seizes as a caregiver 
while M-l is otherwise engaged • f M«2 may apply to an assistant 
caregiver, another adult, or an older child who\has been given the 
temporary responsibility of the children, - \ 

OR « Out of Room/Range : The^ caregiver (or M-2) leaveA the room with 
children unattended, that is, she has gone some place where it 
would be inconvenient ot obtrusive for the observer to follow, 
(When this code is used, no other codes are recorded in the frame*) 

Language Column 
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The language column records the occurrence of caregiver's language, 
during the-tl^ree-secoiyi observation interval. Language dbes not include 
sounds that are not real words, H \ 

EN = English : caregiver uses only English words during trie observation interval, 
3P = Spanish : Caregiver uses only Spanish words during th\ observation interval. 

ES s English and Spanish : Caregiver uses both English and Spanish words 
during the observation interval. \ 

Oh a Other Language : Caregiver uses a language other than English or 

Spanish during the observation interval. \ * 

Ntf « No Language : Caregiver uses no words during the observation interval. 
Emotion Column 

The emotion column records the caregiver's emotion as she interacts 
with the children or adults. 
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+ g Positive : Caregiver expresses positive affect, such as a smile, 
layghter, glee, enthusiasm, or excitement. 



- s Negative \ Caregiver is angry t>r sarcastic. She criticizes, is. 

demeaning (labels unkindly), or uses threatening statements. (Note: 
Cont.rol does not necessarily imply negative affect •) 



NU 3 Neutral : Caregiver expresses neither positive nor negative Amotion 



Non-Child-Inte ractive Column 

* « 

The Non-Child Interactive , column identifies those caregiving behaviors 
that involve very little direct* involvement (supervise, preparation for 
children) or no direct involvement with children (interaction with adults, 
household tasks, and caregiver recreational activities), 

» 

SV a Supervise : Caregiver monitors, watches,, children's activities 
without direct physical involvement or verbal interact ion . 

Examples : / 

• Caregiver watches as children eat $heir lunch. % 

0 Caregiver sijts on the edge of the sandbox and watches the „ 
children play. 

• Caregiver sits with the children during their activity; 

, during the signaled interval, she is only watching them.* 

PC « Preparations for Children : Caregiver prepares .materials in advance 
of the children's activities or makes other preparations that 
directly benefit the children without direct involvement or verbal 
interaction. 

• * * 

Examples : 

• Caregi^r mixes paint in jars for children J s next activity. 

' • Caregiver is pouring juice at the counter for th$ children's 
snack. 

• Caregiver is taking toys out of the cupboard for the children's 
future activity. 

• Caregiver gets children's Jackets so they can go out to play. 

\ 

IA « Interaction with Adult : Caregiver converses with adults or talks 
on the telephone. All caregiver interactions with adults are coded 
IA. . 

^ Examples : * * 

• .Caregiver asfs Mrs. Fulson where she gets her hair done. 

4 
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• Caregiver chats on the telephone. * ' % 

• Caregiver asks the secondary caregiver to prepare lunch* for the 
children, » * ■ 

HS a Household Tasks ; Caregiver is involved in housekeeping tasks that 
bear no direct relation to the children. These include: putting 
away materials, t picking up, washing dashes, vacuuming, ironing,^ 
f eeding^animal s , laundering , watering plants, sewing, mopping The 
floor, and the li}^. In addition, if the caregiver is in transit 
from one pl-ace to another during the entire three-second interval, 
she is coded as engaged' in housekeeping* tasks. HS includes all- . 
interactions with animals. . y / *;V 

Examples : - 
7 • 

• Caregiver bangs up children's* jackets'. 

• Caregiver wipes up milk that has been spilled. 

• Caregiver clears the tabSfg* after lunch. 

• Caregiver sews while the children play. 

• Caregiver washes the baby 4 s bottle ✓ 



•^.Caregiver is running to answer the telej 
P 

RA p Recreational Activity : Caregiver engag§s> in relaxing or recreational 
V activity that does not involve children- Personal physical needs 
are^oded RA, *such as putting on. make-up, combing hair, or eating 
alone • - «* v 

Examples : " * 

• 'Caregiver watches TV alone. 

• 'Caregiver reads the newspaper. V- . ' ** '* 

• .Caregiver sunbathes on the patio. 

• ^Caregiver drinks a cup of coffee and eats a donut. 

Whom Column \ * - * . , 

^ The Whom column identifies the child or children with whon/the ' 
caregiver is interacting during the three-second interval. / 

CI - Child 1» ; Previously identified focus c^lid of 12 through 35 months 
with whom £he caregiver is interact ing/^nilvidual)^". 

C2 a Chil<f 2 :' Previously identified focus child .of 36 through 39 months 
with whom the caregiver is interacting individually. 

* * , * i *■ , 

YC 9 Youpg Child : Any child (other than the two focus children) of 12 to' 
' , - ♦ 59 months with whom the caregiver i$ interacting ,indivfdually . 



GP = Group : Two or more children, or child(ren) a nd adult (s) with whom 
the caregiver is interacting simultaneously. 

BA = Baby : Any child under 12 months of age with whom the caregiver is 
, interacting individually. % 

SA = School Age Child : Any child of five through, 12 years of age with 
• whom the caregiver is interacting individually. * f ^ 

Interaction with Child Section • f ^ 

The observed records the caregiver r s behaviors in only one of these 
two sections, Facilitate or Control . 

>* <^ * ' 
Facilitate Section 

Facilitating codes, include - caregiver behaviors that promote the 
child ^a^Xearning or serve to further the child's activity\ 

Tlie Facilitate Section is divided into two columns (both of which 
are recorded) : 

• Th$ How column describes the caregiver's technique. 

• The What column describes the child's activity or the 
activity the caregiver wants to promote. - % 

How Column * 7 ^ 

_Five caregiver facilitating techniques are JListed in the How column 
in order of priority. <The first technique listed is of highest impor 7 
tance and so on in descending order. If the caregiver's attention is 
equally focused on two different children's activities during the three- 
second interval, the observer records the one that is placed higher in 
the' li*£ of codes under "How." For 'example, if a caregiver is showing 
one child how to hold a pa^itbrush (Teafches~TE) while she directs 
another child to play with blocks (Dixects—DR) , the observer records 
TE because it appears above QR in the How column. 

TE g Teach : Instruction is accomplished through labeling, explaining 
demonstrating, questioning, recapping, providing task-oriented 
feedback (both positive* and corrective), prompting or encouraging. 
• the cljdld to respond, asking for clarification of a child's 

statement, and providing instructions or directions for per- * 
forining a specific activity.- Reading to a child is' also 
recorded TE. 

C - ; A 

Examples : 

"This is a grape— grape; and this is cheese— cheese. " (Labels)^ 
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• "Right! That's the way to do it." (Provides feedback) 

• "Marvelou&l Wonderful! Great *3ob! Good girl! Very good! 
Thank you!" (Provides positive feedback) 

• Child says, "This is blue*" "Caregiver replies, "No, 
that's green — this is blue." (Provides corrective feedback) 

• Caregiver asks child about j^cture they^are looking at: 
fl What do you think happened there?" (Questions) 



\ 



Caregiver shows child how to use cookie cutter, 
strates) 
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• "You know-how it goes, Aaron. ''You tell us." (Prompts 
child to respond) ^ 

• "Now remember what I told you — Anne goes! first, then John, 
then Tinnny*'"TEecapping) 

• 'Vill you tell' me again — I don't think I understood you." 
(Asks for clarijCfpation) 

. * • Caregiver reads, to the children. k (Reads) 

PP = PI ay /Participate : Caregiver joins in child's activity; enters into 
gaiaes; participates in dramatic play; takes part in activity like a 
playmate. Play /Participate is also used'when the caregiver ife 
attentive to a X5hiltl-a& he explains or demonstrates to her or as 
he asks her for information. (Note: if the caregiver is attentive 
to a child in an exchange of social chit-chat, the observer records 
CV, not PP.) . • / 

Examples : % , 

+fi Caregiver plays ball with child or children. 

• Caregiver gets £ ride On°*the back of child's tricycle. 

• * Caregiver* listens and watches as child explains and shows 

her hoy to pick up and hold a guinea pig. 

• Caregiver** is attentive as child asks her why bees sting- M 

HP = Help : Caregiver gives physical assistance to a child or gives out 
materials to further the activity; she is giving the chilckCren) • 
immediate assistance. • * 

Examples : * 

• Caregiver holds child's hands as he JUmps to the ground. 

• Caregiver serves lunch .to children. 

• Caregiver passes out crayons to each of the children.' 

• , Caregiver supports child while he tries to get on a 

tricycle* 

• Caregiver pushes child on a swing; pulls child in ^wagon. 
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PR Directs : Caregiver suggests or directs child(ren) to a difficult 

* activity or event She informs them 'Of scheduled events. She may 
offer a child a choice of events, or she may specify a particular 

f , ^activity for the child. In any case, DR signals an event change, 

* either at that moment or in the future. t (#ote : caregiver is not 
I acting out of disapproval of the child }s present activity.) - 



Examples : 

• "Do you want to, play ball now?" 

• f L^ter we're going to read a ; book/ 1 



"Get me the^scissors from the kitchen counter." 

• "it's time for lunch." 

• "Come on, we r re< going for a walk." 

• "Will you pull the wagon for John, Shannon?" 
"Let f s make a kite." 

• Let's clean up now. 

CV = Conversation : Caregiver comments to or* engages in noninstructional, 
routine conversation^ social chit-chat or comments with 9hildren. 
Fa<?ildt:ate-How CV is always coded with FScilitate-What CV.. . 

_ Ex amples : |J 

v , • ^ajbegive^ a&ks chilV, who is putting a puzzle together, what she 
over the Veekend and listens as child tells her. 

,do you 'want to have for dinner? asksfthe caregiver. 

' 1 tt * * 

• £a$egfctfer loqks at her watch and says to Sally,, Billy is late; 

wonder if he is coming today." 

• 6&regiv§r announces, "i guess* 1*11 dust while yott're playing." 

• iglfhat'g that you're doing?" 

• "You're having a good time, aren f «t you?" ~ 



What Column* 



•/ 



The What column of the Facilitate section describes either an activ- 
ity the caregiver wants to promote or the activity in which both caregiver 
and child are engaged. The activity is coded with the flow section tech- 
nique (for example, Teach/Dramatic Play). , 1 

The codes are listed, in order of priority. For example, if the care- 
s attention is equally ^focused on affect ioa and prosocial behavior^ 
the threersecond interval, prosocial lakes precedence. 

PS = Prosocial t Clear expressions of kindness; consideration, and concern 




for ano£her 1 s feelings or expressions of one f s own feelings; sharing, 
helping' another; gjood manners* (Note: this is a child's activity* * 
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which the$ caregiver promotes; caregivers who demonstrate these 
behaviors will usually be coded elsewhere — HP-CM, PP-AF, and 
so on.) 

Examples : 

• "Since . there is only one tricycle, you T ll have to take turns." 

• "it was* very nice of you to share your cookie with Sean." 

• "Sean, thank -Kenny for the cookie." * 

• "What makes you fe'el angry?" » ^ 

m Caregiver listens" to & child during a group discussion about 
feelings. , 

AF =/ Affection/Social Games : Verbal afid nonverbal displays of affection- 
kissing, hugging, % I love you," personal compliments. Social games 
include tickling, peek-a-boo, friendly teasing, joking f an( j the like. 

Examples : % 

• "Mary, give Wally a kiss." 
7 # "My, you're a pretty girl." 

• Caregiver and child enjoy a game of who can make the 
funniest face, t 

CM = Comfort : Caregiver gives verbal or nonverbal comfort; she attends 
to or shows concern for a distressed or hurt child. When caregiver 
offers comfort, the CM code is used in conjunction with HP in the 
How column. * 

Examples : 

• Child shows caregiver his hurt finger; caregiver puts her arm 
around child and examines cut . 

• Caregiver picks up and hugs child who is crying. 

t a 

DP = Dramatic Play : , Role play\ representational play. Dramatic Play may 
occur with dolls and cars, but there must be clear evidence that the 
materials are symboj-ic of "real" objects. Dramatic Pla^ is often 
stimulated by the use of props., but the children or caregiver must ' 
be simulating a real-life event and net just playing with toys. 

Examples : 

m Caregiver takes the role of the doctor for child's "sick 

baby," or, at w%yning from child, steps carefully over > 
imaginary cat who* is supposed to be sleeping on the floor. 

• Caregiver and child engage in pretend telephone conversation 
on toy telephone I ^ 

• Caregiver brings a box of dress-up clothes for the children 
wh6 are playing house. 

B-10 
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LI = Language and- Information : Activities that center around labeling 

# reading, counting, vexbal skills; activities th^tt promote learning 

of nonroutine information, such a§ explaining how birds fly, what 

rabbits eat, that caterpillars turn into butterflies, and the like, 

LI also includes group discussions of nonroutine information. 

_ \ 

Examples: < $ t 

• • Caregiver corrects child's pronunciation of "garage." 

• Caregiver says, "Wonderful! You certainly know a lot about 
bears," as child finishes a description of their hibernation* 

• Caregiver listens carefully 8s child recites for her the 
numbers from 1 to 10. " 4 

• "Say horse— horse 

• "This is an apple. What color is t^Ls apple?" 

FS = Fine Motor, Structured : Small muscle activities likely to foster 
the development of eye-hand-s^lti^r^cot^rdination ; activities that 
require precision, ^sejjuencinjf, a systematic approach to achieve 
the mastery required for ^success (such as fitting, stacking, build- 
V ing, drawing, tying, cutting, sorting, measuring, matching or 

ordering shapes and sizes). These activities are usually goal- 
* oriented; there is a right and wrong way to perform them. They 

often involve specially designed toys, tools, and mechanisms with 
moving parts. Activities in* which children use paint brushes, 
cookie cutters, scissdrs and pencils are coded FS. 

Examples : * " 

• Caregiver is showing child how to button his coat, dial a 
phpne,. write his name, use, a screwdriver, thread a needle, 4 • 
tie a knot, wrap a package, opferate a zipper, how* a key is 
used to lock a door, hold and paint with a paintbrush. 

• Caregiver suggests that child play checkers Cor leggos, jacks, 
jJWk-up sticks). 

• Caregiver joins child in working a puzzle. 

• Caregiver ask/'chifd to sojt the forks, spools, and , 
knives* 

• Caregiver shows child how to use nesting cups, - . . 

• Caregiver moves the beads close/ to a child tfho- is % 
■stringing them. 

r . • 

• * • Caregiver. tells a child to pull the tabs on a pop-up book. 

* ? 

FE = Fine Motor, Exploratory /Sensory : Small muscle activities that are 
^ exploratory and less precise and manipulative than FS. These activi- 

ties tend to involve a grosser level of eye-hand-spatial coordination, 
are more routine, and/or less goal-oriented than fine motor structured 

• • - Vn ■ 
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activities. Code includes sensory information-staking in sounds 
and the feel, of tuings, etc % ^ 4 

Examples : ^ 
— = — ; \ 

• Caregiver joins child in water or sand play, rubbing or 
feeling different textures, squeezing balls, playing with 
toy cars. 

• Caregiver points out differences in th'e stoell of flowers r 
the taste of salt and sugar; the sound df banging on a 
glass versus a metal container* 

• Caregiver proVides child with^ pan land wooden spoon to * 
bang. • """" 

• Caregiver Singer paints with the children. 

WK = Work : Children involved in household errands for the caregiver or 
in other household tasks, chores, stfch as washing up, setting' the 
table, cleaning up, picking up, cooking, sweeping, raking. (Note; 
these activities are real *tfork with no quality of pretend.) 

Examples : 

• Car§giver> shows child how to wipe off the top of the table 
with a sponge . 

• Caregiver and children are all participating in making a 
cake lunch. 

*• *Caregiver.asfcs child to get the milk from the kitchen. m cn « 

• Caregiver announces to group, "ciean-up time." 

MP = Music /Dance : Playing musical instrument s v singing, jdancing, and 
listening to music* If no other activity is occurring, code 
humming or whittling as MD. 

r 

Examples : * 

• Caregiver shows children howl to play a xylophone. 

, \ H ** ^ 

• Caregiver and childr^ are singing a song. 

• Caregiver passes out flutes, drums, and triangles to 
children. 

s , • • • 

• Caregiver and child are dancing together. 

• Caregiver changes a record for children who are dancing. 

A 

• Caregiver and^Jjildren lie on the floor listening to music. 

(M = Gross Motor : Play /activity that involves the use of^lhe large 
, muscles of the arms and legs* 

Examples : * 

• Caregiver helps a child, climb to the top of the playground 
slide. 

4 
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• Caregiver shows child how to throw a ball* 

• Caregiver and child run a race together. 

• Caregiver pulls a child in a wagon.- 

J • Caregiver calls, "Wonderful! " to a child who has suc- 
ceeded in jumping over a puddle. 

PN = Physical Needs : Eating, dressing, washing, diapering; self-care 
tasks such as feeding one's self, dressing one's self. 

« Examples : 

• Caregiver tells child to put on his coat because they 1 11 
—be going outside soon, 

• Caregiver wipes child's nose. 

• Caregiver and children are eating lunch together. , > 

• Caregiver calls, "it's time for lunch." 

W = Educational TV : Children's educational TV programs, including 
documentaries, children's news, travelogs. Code only when 
caregiver is watching with the'children; if she is watching 
alone, code HA. 

Examples : 

• Caregiver and children are watching "Sesame Street" on TV. 

• Caregiver asks ciftldren if they'd like to watch "The Electric 
Company . M 

NT = Noneducational TV : Other TV programs, including adult programs, such 
as adult talk shows, newscasts, commercials. Code only when caregiver 
is watcljing with the children; if caregiver is 'watching alone, code RA. 

v 

Examples : * ^ 

• Caregiver and children are watching a soap opera. 

• Caregiver tells child to turn on the TV and watch Cartoons 
_ while she f feces lunch. 

CV = Conversation : Noninstructional, routine conversation, social* chit*\ 
cjhat or comments. Facilitate^How CV is always coded with Facilitate- 
^ What^PV. - 

Examples : > 

• Caregiver asks child who is .putting puzzle together, what she 
did over the weekend and listens as child tells her. 

• Caregiver announces, "i guess j^ 11 dust while you are playing." » 
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NA s None Applies : None of the above activities are appropriate to code; 
no activity listed is occurring. 

Examples *' ( . , . U- w 

• Caregiver tells child to "Go do something," 

• "Go play with Bill." 

• Caregiver carries child across the yarij. ' * 
Control Section 

The codes in this section describe the caregiver's control technique « 
She. has judged the child's behavior as dangerous, antisocial, or as ' 
counterproductive to the situation. The outcome of the caregiver's con- 
trol technique is to change or redirect the child's behavior of which 
she disapproves. 

All three columns (How, What, Explain) of the Control Section are 
coded. . * * 



How Column 

*■ *" 

This column records whether the caregiver simply "controls" the child 
or whether she uses harsh control methods. 

CN - Control : Caregiver neutrally or gently controls a child in such 
a way that her behavior can be clearly translated into "don't." 
She may simply teTlr him not to do something or she may physically 
restrain him; Her control behavior is not harsh or 'punishing in 
any case. CN is coded for behavioral controls, not task-related 
corrective feedback, (e.g., caregiver says "no-no that's wrong" 
to a child who is putting a puzzle together incorrectly: TE-FS). 

/ . ' • 

Examples : — - 

• "Don't hit her." "stop it!" "No, no." "i told you not to do 
that ! " 

• Caregiver holds child's hand so he can't pull another's hair* 

• "You can't go outside now," (as child is on her way out the door), 

• "Shhh. Be quiet i" 

• "Wait, wait!" . - . 

• ' * 

SC ~ Strict Control : Ofere'giver yplls at, forcibly restrains/ or expresses 
• hostility or aggression to the child; she may isolate kirn, withhold 
privileges, threaten to punish him, hit or spank him^ criticize or 
reject him. , ' 1 
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Examples : " * 

• "if you do that once more,, you're going to get it." (Threatens) 

• Caregiver is ang^y, grabs child f s arm, drags him to $he bedroom, 
and slams -the door. (Isolates, exhibits anger) 

"All right, that's it! Np^dessert f or yon today!" ( Withholds 
privileges) ✓ - / , 

0 

• "Go away! I don f t want you pestering me anymore!" (Rejects) 



What Column 



The What column of the Control Section describes the issue that led 
the caregiver to control or harshly control the child • 

DG « Danger : Caregiver curtails^ or tries to curtail the child's actions 
for reasons of safety. 



/ 

Examples : 

• "Don't touch the burner!*' 1 



°# "Get away from* that plu&f" * ' 

• "No! Don't put that knifle in your mouth!" 

• Caregiver yanks child off swing and yells, "l told you not to t 
play on that swing — it's* broken* 



AS Antisocial : * Caregiver restricts children's fighting, arguing, nasty 
teasing, bullying, tattling, and the like. 

Examples: - - 

• "Stop that squabbling!" 

• Caregiver separates two children*who are hitting each other. 

• "if you do any more tattling, I'm going to send you inside." 

OT = Other Activity : Caregiver restricts child's activity for reasons 
other than those stated above, (i.e., everything but DG and AS)-. 

Examples : * 

• "You're getting too" messy— clean that mess up." 

• "Shhh! Be quiet!" ' * 

* • "Don't give any more cheese to the dog." 

too! No! You can't go outsi'de until you put your jacket 



on." 



• "No, don't tuni on the TV." 



h 
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Explain Column 

The Explain column of the" Control Section records Whether the care- 
giver has given an explanation or stated a reason for restricting the 
child* s actions, 

Yefc: Caregiver gives practical explanation or states reason for control 
ling child. 

Examples : ' * 

• "Don't touch the stove — it's hot and you'll burn yourself.' 1 

fc "Don't make so much noise— you'll wake the baby/' , % 

• "Come back, Sharon'** You can't play outside today because it's 
raining," 

• "Don't put your to^s there — remember the rule. ff/ 

No : Caregiver gives no explanation for controlling child's action or 
k enforces arbitary powersT 

Examples : 

• "Stop banging on the table*" - — 

• } « 

• "No, you can't go .with him." ,* 

• "Don't put your finger in that socket!" 

• "Don't do it because I said so." 
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Carew/SRI Observation System 

•CHILD CODES INSTRUMENT 
Description and Definitions 



CODING PROCEDURES AND DEFINITIONS 



Coding Procedures. 



The focus person's behavior is observed for 3 seconds and recorded 
In the next 17 seconds; thus, a complete observe- record sequence occurs • 
every 20 seconds. The observer records child behaviors on the CC for 
f> minutes at a time. i n each hour of observation, th^ observer completes 
one observation booklet, consisting of eight 5-minute observations' (FMOs) 
on the CC instrument. Each FMO consists' of 15 coding frames numbered 
consecutively and set up in such a manner that the observer codes from 
Jhe. top tot the bottom of the page in the left-hand column, with the same 
procedure then followed in.the right-hand column. One frame is recorded 
every 20 seconds for the 5-minute period. Figure B-2 illustrates the 
first page of the CC. 

The Child Code Frame 

The" Child Code (CC) frame_ has seven dimensions, five' of which describe 
the focus child's involvement or lack of involvement in an activity 
, during the 3-secondy observation interval, The Who column indicates 
whether the focus- child is within the observer's visual range. The 
Language column records whether the child has used English, Spanish, * 
both, a language other than English or Spanish, unintelligible words, 
or no words at all during the' observation interval. The Emotion" column 
describes the affect displayed by the focus child. The Activity 
column describes the activity in which the child is engaged. The • • 
Auxiliary column records supplementary information about the child; 
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that' is, whether the child's statement is related or not related to his 
'activity, that he is watchirtg others 1 activities, or tlfet'he is not ^ 
involved, but ratter wandering about aimlessly, Th£ Whom column 
'identifies the person with whom the 4 ' child is interacting. Mode describes 
the qjii Id' s # maimer of participatioirtlr^e activity, that is', whether 
he initiates, is mutttelly involved wittv another, or receives the actions 
recorded in the frame. - 

- ' Ttie section that follows defines the codes for^the CC in the order 
in which they appear on the coding frame. 
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BeHavio^lJtefinitions: Child Codes (CC) * 

TmHBlllowiJig codes are used to describe the activities and inter- * 




action^ or individual children during the tjjiree-second observation intervals* 

\ 

* - 

Who fcolumn ^ 

FC's Focus Child; The child who is the focus of the observation, 
— \ 



OR = Out Room/Range ; Focus child has left the room, and it would be 
obtrusive for the observer to follow. (When this code is used, no 
other "codes are recorded in the frame.) 

Language Columg * 

The language column records th^, occurrence of the focus child *s 
language; during the threj^seeond observation interval • > 

EN = English : Focus child uses only English during the observ^ioi interval. 

T 

SP s Spanish : Focus child uses only Spanish during the observation interval. 

ES = English/Spanish : Focus child uses both English and Spanish words during 
the observation interval •« 

OL = Other Language :' Focus child ^u^es a language other than English or Spanish 
during the observation interval^ * 

UN ~ Unintelligible : Focus child baJjblOftp-OJ^akes sounds that are meaningless ^ 
to the observer* n J **^ * t 

'~ NO = Na Language^ Focus child uses no words during the observation interval. 

Emotion Column 

The Emotion column records^ the focus child *s emotion as he interacts- 
with materials, self, children, adults, or animals. 

+ - Positive i p Focus child expresses positive affect such as a smile, laughter, 
^ glee, enthusiam, or excitement. 

r 

Examples : ' 

m r Focus child laughs as he watches tf Zoqm."~ 

ERIC- 
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• Focus child giggles with a playmate. 

• Focus fcjiild smiles as she holds a puppy. 

« 

* 

- = Negative : Focus child is hostile, angry, harsh with others; focus * v 
child criticizes, fights, yells ? usep foul language, tattles, screams; 
f focus child is sulky, cranky, antagonistic, disagreeable,/ whining or 
hysterical* Crying is also coded here if it is accompanied by hostility 

* ot aggressiVe behavior* 

Examples : ' * 
Focus child pulls another's haii*. 

• Focus child yells nasty threats at another, as tears stream down 
his face. 

* d» 

SD = Sad : Focus child exhibits signs of distress, is woebegone, on'*the 

verge of tears (eyes are .filling, chin is trembling) or crying. When 
the focus child is the victim of another's aggression or intrusion and 
criesp code SD, * - « 

* 

Examples : 

• Focus child cries when falls off the swing. 

• Focus child is on the verge of tears after being called names. 

NU - Neutral : Focus child expresses neither positive, negative nor sad 
Amotion. 

Examples : . . m ■ 

\{ * » 

^ • Focus child calmly ^uts puzzle together. , 

• Focus child listens quietly to story. 



' Activity Column 

r t » 

Th£ codes In the Activity column describe the activities/behaviors in , 
which the focus- child is engaged during tiie «^hree-second observation intervals. 
Within his activity, the focus child may be actively involved (he is doing, 
speaking) or he may be the recipient of another's actions (he is being done 
to, spo'ken to) . ^ ^ J 0 ^ 

PS = Prosocial : Clear expressions of kindness; consideration|and concern 
for another's feelings or expression of the child's own emotions; 
sharing; helping another: good manners. Verbal or nonverbal comfort 
givlng behaviors displajfed by or, to the focus child are coded PS, as, 
well as offers to share or help. The ^use of rout in^_ poljL^p phrases 
("May I," "please," etc.) are not PS, unless they are promoted by the' 
caregiver in a discussion of ipanners. 

Examples ; ^ ' , 

• Caregiyer says to focus child, "Say the magic word, 'please'." 

■ ft * 
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• Focus child retrieves and returns ball that' h£s fallen 4k om the 
.baby's \ap. ^ ' % / 

• Focus child offers to share her wagon^litk 'another child. 

* >" • j» 

• Focus child rushes to the 7 caregiver and .tells her the gate 

- to the yard is open* " • . 

• Focus child puts her arm around child who is crying and * 
asks, 'Vhat's'the matter? 11 

• Focus child is asked by the caregiver how she feels about 
having a new baby sister. 

• , £ocus child' is crying,, and caregiver picks her up and hug's 

• her. 

AF = Affection : Verbal and nonverbal displays of affection, such as kissing, 
hugging, "i love you, 11 personal compliments; social games including 
tickling and peek-a-boo, and playful teasing and joking. 

• Focus child gives a kiss to the caregiver upon leaving for 
•th£ day. 

• F s ocus child leajis over and hugs a playmate in the sandbox. 

• Focus child arid, a friend are tickling^ach other. 

4. * 

PS = Distress : Focus child i-s exhibiting signs of distress; he is woe- 
begone, on the verge of tears (eyes filling, chin is trembling), or 
_ crying. (Note; a child receiving comfort while in distress is coded 
as receiving PS.) 



• Examples : • , . '{ ' 

• Focus child cries after falling off the slide. / . 

y 

• Focus ch^ld has received a scolding from the caregiver; he 
walks away with tears fn his eyes. / / « 

' i 

AT fa Attention-seeking : Focus child either seeks attention of another o^ 
another' seeks attentions rdm hiy. Playful teasing as'an attention- 
seeking device is coded here (otherwise code AF), as welL k as x J asking 
for help. * / 

Examples : 

• Focus child is tapping another child's shoulder. 

• Focus child calls out, "Look at me, John." 

• Focus child l'i>fts arms to caregiver in hopes of being 
pidked up. ^ 

• Playmate calls out to focus child, ,f Look at me, Martha, 
look at me. 11 

¥ • Focus child tries to sneak a cracker .from the caregiver's 
plate • 

B-22 




AS f Antisocial : Focus child is fighting, being naughty, tattling, arguing, 
engaged in nasty or 'hostile teasing or intrusions, bullying, or threats. 
AS is coded when the focus child strikes out, pushes, or speaks unkindly 
(even as a defense ^measure) . When the focus child tells caregi\^r about 
another's behavior, and his intent is to get* the other child in ^rouble, 
code AS. (tfote: If the f^cus child is actively antisocial, negative 
emotion (-) will be coded wH£ AS.) fc ' V 

Examples : 

• Focus child has been tripped by a playmate and says, "I'm going 
to tell Mrs. Jones on you." 

• Focus child joins others in teasing a child who has wet his 
pants. 

= Control: Focus child is either being restricted or is restricting 



or controlling someone else. Control is simple physical or verbal 
restraint ; 'it is not nasty, i.e.^ nothing hurtful, is intended 
(otherwise code AS). A child who is being disciplined by an adult 
^is coded here. 

« 

Examples : 

• Focus child remtfVes a stick from a younger child's hand and 
, says, No, no ! . 

• Caregiver asks focus child t6 stop bothering a playmate. ; ** 

• Caregiver* sends focus child into the house because she has been 
misbehaving. 

• Focus child is being spanked by the caregiver, j 

DP = Dramatic Play ; Focus child o engages in role play, representational 
play. u DP may occur with dolls and cars, but there must be cle'&r 
evidence that materials are symbolic of "real 11 objects. Dramatic 
play is ofiten stimulated by the use of props, but the child must be 
simulating a real life event and not just playing with toys. These 
activities often occur in a doll corner. 



Examples ; • 

• Focus child dresses up in high heels and pretends to go to- 
the "market . 

• Focus child talks on a play telephone with her* playmate. 

^ • Focus child Sons a cape and says, "I'm Superman," and runs 
about with the cape flowing out behind him. 

. LI = Language and Information : Focus child is engaged in, or directed 

to, .activities that center around labeling, reading counting, verbal 
skills, or activities that promote learning of non-routine information 
such as explaining how birds fly, what rabbits eat. LI also includes 
group discussions of non- routine information. 
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Examples : » p 

• Focus child is -listening to a story the caregiver is reading 
• aloud* f 4^ 

• Focus child describes ^ow rabbits hop and wiggle their noses, 

• -,FOc\xs child is telling a story to the caregiver's baby, 

FS = Fiiie Motor, Structured : Focus child, is engaged in small muscle 
f activities likely to foster the development of eye-hand-spatial 
coordination; activities that require precision , sequencing, a 
systematic approach to achieve the mastery required for success 
(fitting," stacking, building, drawing, tying, cutting, measuring, 
matching/ordering shapes and sizes). These activities are usually 
goal-oriented*; there is a right anc^ wrong way to perfoi^m them. They 
often involve specially designed toys, tools, arid mechanisms with 
mgving parts. Activities in jvh'lch the child uses paint brushes, 
pencils, crayons, scissors, and cookie cutters are coded FS. 

Examples: * * 

• Focus child practices tying her* shoes , 

• < Focus child i£ workirijg on a puzzle ♦ 

• Fo^us child cut»>out pajrer dolls. * ^ 

* • Focus child shows another 'child how to play checkers. 

• Focus child threads a needle, 

FE = Fine Motor, Exploratory /Sensory ; F6ctfs child engages in small muscle 

activities of an exploratory nature. These activities . are less precise 
less manipulative, afid less goal-oriented than fine motor, structured 
activities. The FE cod^ includes ^ensory information— taking in sounds 
and the feel of thfngs. 0 * 

Examples : * r, ; 

• Focus chilcL_makes' a* finger painting, 

• Focus ch£ld plays ^n the sand, with cars and shovels, 

• Focus child puts a 1aall in fiis mouth and chews, and sucks on it. 

• Focus child bangs a spoon against a pan. # 



WK = Work : Focus n child is engaged in household errands for the caregiver 
or in 'other household tasks^ chores, such as washing up, ^setting the. 
'tAble, cleaning up, picking up, cooking, sweeping, raking. (Note: 
f these activities are real work with no quality of pretend.) 

Examples : 

• Focus child, assists caregiver in bringing the food to the 
table. 



\ 
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• Focus child helps caregiver fold the towels. t \ 

} » * ^ 

• Focus child and caregiver put the baby's toys^way. 

4 

MP = Music/Dance : Focus child is playilig musical instruments, singing, 

dancing, and listening to music. If no other activity is occurring', 

cod$ huaming or whistling as MD. , 

Examples ; 8 * 

• Focus child sings the alphabet. (If learning it, code LI.) 

• Focus child dances to a song on the radio ♦ (Not GM.) 

• Focus child plays 'the piano. (Not FS.) 

Of = Gross, Motor : JFocus child is engaged in activities or play that involves 
the use of the large muscles of the arms and legs. Running and skipping, 
T ^ Crcven while, in transit, .are coded ^ ^ „ 

% ♦ 

- Examples, ; ~ 

• Focus child climbs over the edge into the sandbox. 



• Focus child ricjes tricycle^^ 

• Focus child chases his brother around the yard. 

• Focus child and friend are wrestling. 

PN = Physical Needs : Focus child is involved in eating, dressing, washing, 
being diapered and self-care tasks such as feeding himself, dressing 
himself. 

Examples : 

• Focus child lies down on the floor and drinks a bottle ____ 
of juice, 

• Focus child puts on her swimming' suit » 

• Focus child's diaper is being changed by the caregiver, 

• Focus child is drinking his juice at the table. 

ET = Educational TV ; Focus child is watching educational TV programs, such 
as documentaries, children's news, travelogs. 

Examples ; 

• Focus child watches the program "Zpom." 

• Focus child and caregiver are watching "Captain Kangaroo." 

• Focus child and four other children are watching "Sesame 
Street." 
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NT = Noneducat ional TV ; Focus child is watching other TV programs, in- 
cluding adult programs, such as talk shows, newscasts, commercials. 
If the focus chijd changes the channels on the TV set, code NT. 

Sr . 

Examples : : 

• Focus child watches afternoon movie, 
<■ • , Focus % child watches "Lawrence Welk." 

• Focus child and caregiver watch "As the World Turns." ' V. 

• Focus child watches cartoons. , , 

CV a Conversation : Focus child engages in routine conversation, social 
f ' chit-chat with children or adults. No other activity is occurring. 

Examples : * 

• Focus child and caregiver's child talk about their vacations. 

• Focus child tells caregiver he got his hair cut, 

» « 

NA s None Applies : None of the above activities is- occurring or is appro- 
priate to 'code.' NA 4 is also coded when focus child is in transit from 
one place to another, and is not running or skipping. 

Examples : * 

• Focus child wanders aimlessly. 

• Focus child watches from a 'distance as other children play. 

• Focus child moves from inside to outdoors. 



Auxiliary Column 

Codes "in the Auxiliary column are recorded only when it is appropriate 
to provide supplementary information about the focus child's activity. The > 
column is divided by a horizontal line. Codes above the line describe comments 
that are made to or by the focus child. Codes below the line^re recorded when 
the focus child is observing others, or when he is wandering about aimlessly. 

^ \ 

AR = Activity Related Comments : Focus child makes or receives comments or 
statements related to the activity or task at hand. (Note: AR is not 
coded for singing or reading,) 

Examples : * * 

• While coloring, focus child asks another child "to pass a 
blue crayon. 

• Focus child is playing with blocks and asks another child how 
1 " high she should build the tower. 

• Focus child is asked by caregiver to let her know when he is 
through painting at the easel. 
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NR = Non-Activity Related* Comments : Fofcus child makes or receives comments 
or statements that are not related to the activity or task, or engages 
in routine conversation, social chit-chat with others. 

Examples : 

• Focus child mentions to friend that he went swimming yesterday 

v • Focus child listeps as caregiver tells her that they will have 
tacos for lunch, 

9 Focus child tells another child, "Look at my scar. 1 

• Focus child asks caregiver, "Can we go to the Park today?* 1 

MN = Monitors : Focus child is not participating at the moment; he is 
waiting for something* or someone or he is observing other people s 
or other activities. ^ 

Examples : 

• Focus. child*has stoppe*d swinging, and his full attention is + 
on another group of children across the yard. 

• Focus child stops drawing ^and patches another child as she 
draws a picture. 

• Focus child looks, closely at his friend as he eats tifes 
cracker. 

• Focus child is seated at a 'table, waiting for the caregiver to 
provide the materials necessary to begin her activity. 

BL = Blank /Wandering Aimlessly : Focus child is doing nothing, "tuned 
out, or wandering about without ^pal or puJ*pose. He is not 

engaged in an activity or*-4n^ an interaction. 

\ 

Examples : t * • 

/ 

• Focus child wanders abound the yard, not concentrating on 
anything or anyone. *„ < ; 

• Focus child is at snack table and is neither eating 'nor inter- 
acting wi*6h any children. She is looking into space, and her 

, thoughts appear to, be elsewhere. . . 



Whom Column v 

Th£ Whom column describes persons (or animals) with whom the focus 
child is interacting. It also records when the focus child is not aware 
of others or is engaged in an activity alone. 

SF = Self : Focus chi^d is by himself or is absorbed by materials. He * 
is not interacting with others. , 
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YC = Young Child : Any child of 12 to 59 months with whom the^focus child 
is interacting Individually. 

GP = Group : Two or more children, or child(ren) and adult (s), with whom 
the focus child is interacting simultaneously. 

BA' = Baby : Any child under 12 months of age with whom the focus child is 
interacting individually. 

SA = School Age Child : Any child of*5 through 12 years of age with whom 
the focus child is interacting individually. 

Ml = Primary Caregiver : Focus child is interacting with the caregiver 
who has the main responsibility for thp children; 

M2 = Secondary, Caregiver : Focus child is interacting with a^iTassistant 
caregiver 'or other person who' has been given the responsibility of 
casing for the children in the primary caregiver f s absence. 

AD = Adult : Any adult (s) with*whom the focus child is interacting. 
(Adults* are defined as persons of 13 years of age or older.) 



ti 

' AN = AniWl : An animal with whom the focus child is interacting. ' 



OB = 6b server ; Focus child is interacting with the observer during the 
three?-second interval. 



Mode Column 



The Mode column describes the manner of the focus child's interaction 
with others o^his involvement in his activity. 

AC = Active : Focus child initiates or responds to an interaction; he is 
actively involved in an activity or interaction. 

-. Examples : 

% •* Focus- child asks the caregiver for more crackers. 

• Focufc child takes a flower from the caregiver. » 

• Focus child is putting puzzle together. ' - 
MU = Mutual : Focus child is mutually involved in an activity with another. 

Examples : * k 

. Focus child and a ^rie'nd hug each other. 

• Focus child and caregiver dance together. • 

• Focus child and a playmate arm wrestle. 
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Receives ; Focus child is the recipient of another's actions. 

Examples : , ' f jr 

• Older child puts focus child's plate in front of him on the 
table. 

• Caregiver leans over and gives focus child a kiss. 

• Focus \hild is pushed on swing by caregiver. 

• Caregiver explains -to focus child* why it's necessary to wash 
his hands before lunch. 
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CHECiO^TS AND OBSERVATIOiCsUMMARY 

t * * 

/ 

This section describes the two checklists and observation summary 
found on the last several P£ges of the ABC instrument's reS booklet. 



Nutrition Checklist 

The nutrition checklist (see Figure B-3) will provide a record of the 
typ§s of food prepared for andA>r served to children at specific meals 0 t 
during the observation day. The observer will indicate the foods that - 
were provided for the children at each meal, even if the children refused 
to eat certain foods or did not finish the meal. The observer is not to 
ask the caregiver what she is planning to serve; if the observer is ready 
to'leave and the caregiver has not yet begun preparations for lunch, the 
ol>eerver will not be expected to complete the nutrition checklist for 
that meal. 

The types of food prepared or served are defined as follows: 

\ 

Vegetables include a variety of green or yellow fresh, frozen, or 
canned vegetables such as tomatoes, corn,* beans, lettuce, cucumbers, 
celery, spinach, peas, chard, beets, potatoes (white, sweet, or yams) , 
carrots, broccoli, and squash. Also included are vegetable soups and 
juices such ad V-8 juice v or tomato soup. 

Fruits include an assortment .of fresh, frozen, canned, or dried fruit, 
such as berries, grapes, bananas, avocados, peaches, apples, orang£s ? 
plums, prunes, pears, apricots, cherries, or melons. Also included are 
fruit juices such as orange juice, pear juice, grapefruit juice, or lem- 
onade. 

Breads, gfrreals include muffins*, bread, toast, dinner rolls, buAs, 
bagels, crackers, corn meal bread, tortillas, and breakfast cereals such 
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NUTRITION 

Please fill in the bubbles indicating the foods made available to the children in the house. 



Food Prepared/Served 



Muls Served 



Bratklast 



Momihfl 
"Snack 



Lunch 



Afternoon 
Snack 



Vegetable 

Fruits 

Breads, Cereals 

Dairy Products {milk, cheese, yogurt). 

Protein (eggs; meat, fish, nuts, 

peanut butter) . . * 



c 



o- 



O- 



Vitamin Supplements 
Salty Snacks, Potato Chips 
^ Sweets - Cookies, Candies 

Soft Drinks 

Other Foods 



o-. 



o- 



o- 
o- 

O- 



.p. 

• , 

■ O- 



■ \J- 



O- 



■ O- 

■ ,€>• 
• O- 



ft 



o 
© 

o 
o 



c 



■ ■ o 

■ •o 

..o 



Figure B-3: NUTRITION CHECKLIST 



as Corn Fl^es, granola; Alphabets, bran, or Cheerios, Cooked oatmeal, 
cdoked whole wheat ^cereals, and grits are also coded here. 

Palm product s fc (milk, cheese, yogurt) include various kinds of dairy 
products such as milk, buttermilk, chocolate milk, cheeses (e.g., cheddar, 
Velveeta, swiss, monterey jack), yogurt, cottage cheese, or cream cheese. 

Protein includes eggs, meat, fish, outs, peanut butter, and poultty. 

Vitamin Supplements include any vitamins, such as Vitamin C or mul- 
tiple vitamins. They may be found in liquid or pill form.. Be careful tp 
differentiate between vitamins and medication. If there is nb way to tell 
the difference, dp not mark anything. 
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Saltv^Sgacks. Potato Chips include pretzels, corn chips, potato 

1 ' 

chips, Cheetos, popcorn, and the like. * 

Sweet8--C ookles, Ca v ndles include cakes, pies, ice cream, candy, cook- 
/ ies,~ popsicles, chocolate-covered graham crackers, cinnamon grahfm crack- 
ers, doujgjjnuts, sweet pastries, and the like. 

Soft drinks include soda pop such as Coke, Pepsi, 7-Up, root beer, 

and artificially flavored fruit punches, su£h as Hawaiian punch, Tang, 

* > 
or Hi-C. Soft drinks also include any carbonated beverages as well as 

Kool-Aid and the like. t ^ 

Other Foods include any food that does, not fit into the above cate- 
gories or 1 that the observer finds* difficult to categorize. 

4 

4 * 

* Physical Environment Checklist 

The physica-t-environraent checklist (see Figure B-4) describe^ observ- 
sffle health and safety characteristics of the home, well as facilities 
andNa*fcerials provided for the children. The caregiver will not be asked 
"about any of these items. The checklist is reproduced below in its en- . 
tirety. A majority of the itjsms are self-explanatory. However, defini- 
tions for those items requiring clarification follow. ^ 
^ M t 

4. Potty chairs, if needed : A potty chair is present for use by- 4 
children who are being pott^-trained and/or for those who are already 1 
pott^-trained. A potty chair is needed when children struggle (by virtue 
of size) to use a standard toilet, or a chiHd is uncomfortable or fearful 
o£ using a standard toilet and is in the process of toilet training. A 
potty chair is not needed when a child is in process. of toilet training 
,but comfortable with or capable o|^sing a standard toilet. The item is 
"not applicable 1 ! for children Who are obviously too young (1 year and 
younger) or too old (4 years and older). 

*\ ^* ^ 
9 # Well-ventilated t'ooms ; The rooms are not stuffy. If conditions. 

are such that. the weather is hot or the heater or fireplace create stuf- 

finesa, then mark "No." "Yes' 1 would be marked if windows or doors ate 

• , B " 33 . / v . : " 
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PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT CHECKLIST , ' 

y- . ^ . 

Please indicate the presence or absence of the following items or -facilities by filling in 
""the appropriate circle. (Do. not ask the -caregiver about any of these items.) 

^ NO OPPORTUNITY 

* TO OBSERVE 

¥ — op 

% YK NO NOT APPLICABLE 

1. There is a quiet space available for napping • • -O • • - • O O 

Z, Soap for children to wash with * ' . , . \ O • • • • O - O 

-3. Towels available for children < . > . . , \>V\ * . . K . . O • • ■ O - • ■ • 0 " 

4. Potty chair, if needed. \ * \ . [ N^. . . , Q O . . . . f *. . . . . O 

5. Separate waterproof storage for soiled diapers (way from other items). O.- • • • O • • O 

6. Clean diapers and/or clothing for changing, . O • • • • O • ■ - O 

> - * 

7. Garbage containers clean and free of odorsi , Q . . O ■ O 

8. Floors, walls, ceilings, linens, furniture are reasonably dean O • • ■ ■ O ^ . * O 

9. Well*v$ntilated rooms, .. • . . . „ ...... O • • • ■ O -O* 

10. Indw temperature is not excessively hot or cold. " v Q . . . . Q,< Q ' 

11. Toy\ clean and free of foods and/or other sticky substances * O • • • • O O " 

12. Outdoor play area clean and litter-free * O • ■ • • O O 

13* Storage out of reach of children (for such tilings as* first aid supplies, 

-^medicines, cleaning agents,, firearms, chemicals, cosmetics) O ••••• Q O ^ 

14. Electric outlets covered, or out of reach * 0....£)....'....;O 

* r 

15. Protective guards on all heating equipment in rooms u$ed by children 

(i.e., supplemental heaters, fireplaces screened^ {If not in use, ' 
* markNA.) . /. Q Q * . . .Q 

16. Steps free of broken boards, hojes, etc. 1 „ * Q . „ Q q 

17. Floor! f rte^of loose, broken tiles, boards, eta that are unsafe , . . ; . . . c Q . : , . Q , . . Q * 

18* Railings present and intact on steps (inside and outside) . Q . . . . Q ........ Q 



Figure B-4: PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT CHECKLIST 



PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT CHECKLIST 



yes 



19. Exterior doorj and stairways are protected by latch or safety gates O • 



•O- 



20. Fences and/or natural boundaries to restrict children from unsafe areas 
outdoors. . . .* ; • • * 



^1. Outdoor play equipment used by children is in safe condition. 



0----0. 



2^- Indoor activity area free of dangerous litter, equipment, or objects that 

could fall on or hurt children. ............ - 0----0- 

23. Toy* are safe for children's use 0--0- 

24. Storage areas for toys and games are accessible for children O ■ * • • O • 

25. Chairs and tables where children can work. O • • • ■ O ■ 

26. Special and separate room where JShildren play. . t ....... * O * ■ ■ * O • 

27. At least one piece of age-appropriate large-muscle play equipment (e.g., 

scooter, tricycle, walker). ...o-.--o. 

28. At least one age-appropriate eye-hand coordination toy available (e.g., 

beads, blocks, fit-tdgether toys, pots and pans) O ■ • * • O * 

29. Literature ar^/or music available to children (e.g., books, records, 

musifca! instruments, music boxes) „ o-.-.o- 

Figure B-4: PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT*CHECKLIST (Concluded) 



NO OPPORTUNITY 
TO OBSERVE 
OR 

NOT APPLICABLE 



o 



•c 
•c 



•O 
■ O 

•o 
■o 



•c 



■o 

•c 
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opened or air conditioners or fans are used for appropriate ventilation. 
This does not apply to the observer's own feelings of stuffiness, tut ap- 
plies to observations of the children's redactions to their environment. 

15. Protective guards on all heating equipment in rooms used by chil- 
dren (i.e., supplemental heaters, fireplace screens^ etc.) : All heating 
equipment, whether in use or not , must have 'some form pf protective guard. 
If the fireplace has a screen and heaters have protective grills, mark 
"Yes." If* not, mark "No." If there is no heating equipment, mark "NA. " 

18. Railings present w 3nd intact on steps (inside and outside) : The 

observer should determine whether the children are protected from danger 

* * * " 

where there are 4 or more steps, * 

* If they are protected, mark "Yes." 

• If children are not protected from dangerous situations on 
steps, mark "No. 11 

• If the situation is not potentially dangerous, or if there 

* are 3 or fewer steps, mark "NA," - 

20. Fences and/or natural boundaries to restrict children" from un- 
safe areas outdoors : Fences or natural boundaries (e.g., shrubs) are 
used for safety; ,for example, there may be a hedge that keeps children 
in the yard and off the street, ^or a cyclone fence jthat prevents children 
from slipping into a ditch. 

,25, Chairs and' tables where children can work : There are. adult- or 
child-sized t^>les and chairs or counters Where children can w^jk on yari- 
ous activities such as painting, colorJng, puzzles, and table-type toys. 

26. Special and separate room where children play ; The home contains 
a room that is specifically designed for children's play (often referred 
to as a "rec" room). It is not a bedroom or a livingroom. It can be a 
con^Trted garage or a room that ts designated solely as a playroom. 



\ 4 

27. At least one piece of age-appropriate large muscle play equipment 
(e.g., scooter, tricycle, walker) : All age groups must have at least one 
piece of ageTappropriate large muscle play equipment. For example, 1 year^ 
olds may have a walker or a swing designed to ho^d them in on all sides. ^ m 
If the caregiver has three children all under age 2, a bicycle is not age-' 
appropriate equipment, and the observer would mark "No. 11 Large muscle 
equipment appropriate for infants includes cradle gyms, play pens, jumpers, 
and the like. Such equipment for toddlers includes push/pull toys, swings, 
tricycles, walking beams, small climbing grills, ladders, slides, and balls. 
Large muscle equipment for ^re-schoolers includes jungle gyms, skateboards, 
scooters,* roller skates, coasters, sleds, slides, jump ropes, wagops, bats 
and balls, swings, ladders, and the like.. 

28. At least one age-apprfrprla te eye-hand coordination t oy available 
(e.g., beads, blocks, fit-together toys, pots and pans) : For infants, eye- 
hand coordination toys include cradle gyms, 1 rattles, beads, anji the like. 
Eye-hand coordination toys for toddlers and preschoolers include building 
blocks, puzzles, Leggb toys, Play-Doh, stacking/nesting cups, cars, toy 
typewriters, pressouts, pegboards, crayons, , coloring books, Tinker-Toys, * 
sorting cards, counting pegs, and .item* to go in alid out of receptacle*. 

29. Literature and/or music available to children (e.g ., books, rfec- 
ords» musical Instruments, music boxes) : Story books, picture books, and 
magazines are included here. Musical instruments can include both toy and 

, real instruments (e.g., harmonica, piano, coffee can made into a drum). 
^ Various kinds of music include classical, children* s songs, contemporary 
music. * * 

,# 

Observation Summary 

The Observation Summary (see Figure 'B-S) describes the overall atmo- 
( sphere of the home as determined by the observer's impression of certain 

behavior*, /.The Sunmary is, completed after the observer leaves the home 
aitf, therefore, she will have to recollect whether there were occurrence 
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OBSERVATION SUMMARY 

* i 

Please complete this questionnaire outside of the home as soon after the observation as possible. 



A. Indicate the frequency of the following situations: ^£ . g ( 

Physical conflict 0 • • ■ • O • • ■ ■ O 

Noisy and disruptive behavior : - . . C ■ • • • O ■ ■ ■ ■ O 

Children in distress C ■ . ■ . O « • O 

Apathetic and listless children O . • ■ ■ O ■ ■ • • O 

Potentially dangerous situations 3 • • - • O • ■ • • O 

<<? i £ 

Answer the next question only if there were infants in the home. £ g 

/ fi 

B* Caregiver smiled, talked, and played with infant, held and cuddled hirn/h£r. * ^ * & 

{This includes holding the baby while giving him a bottle.) A C - • 3 • • O • . O 



Please give your opinion about the following: 




C • Caregiver seemed to enjoy her work taking care of children. 

Figure B-5: OBSERVATION SUMMARY 
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of the specified behaviors within the situation described in each^item* 
-When completing this section, the observer should ask herself the ques- 
tions indicated under each Summary item below. t 

A # Indicate the frequency of the following situations: Physical 
conflict, noisy behavior, etc. 

- If the behaviors or situation never 
occurred (or you do hot remember that 

it occurred), code Did Not Occur 

- If the behavior or situation happened, 
once or you remember one occurrence, 

code Occurred Once 

- If the behavior or situation occurred . * 

twice or more, code Occurred More Than Once 



B # Caregiver smiled, talked, and played with Infant, held and 
* cuddled him/her , 

Q: Was there an Infant in the home? 

If no, code Ncr Opportunity to Observe 

Q: If yes, did the caregiver: 

- always smile, talk/play with, 

hold, and cuddle hip"? Yes /Frequently 

# « 

- never smile, talk/play with, 

hold, and cuddle him? No /Never 

- sometimes (but not alwaya) smile, 

talk/play with, hold, ancrcuddle \i 
* ' him? t Sometimes 



C» Caregiver seemed to enjoy her work taking care of children . 

• Do you think the caregiver likes 

her work? Yes /Frequently 

- Do you think the caregiver dislikes 

her work? No /Never 

- Do ypu think the caregiver enjoys 
her work sometimes but not all the 

time? „ Sometimes 




i 
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STRUCTURED SITUATION REGRESSIONS 



\ 

STRUCTURED SITUATIONS 

The purpose o*f the structured situations is to introduce uniform sit- 
uations into ail homes being studied. It is anticipated that the struc- 
tured situations will elicit certain key caregiver behaviors that may not 
appear in natural situations and will provide an opportunity to compare 
caregiver behavior across homes. Two structured situations will be intro- 
duced in each home visited in the Phase IIJ study. These situations are 
the Book ( Kitten for a Day by Ezra Jack Keats) and the Play-Doh Factory. 
The Book allows the caregiver an opportunity to encourage language skills 
in the children/ The Play-Doh Factory may enable the caregiver to teach 
a fine-motor activity. It also requires that the children share and may, 
therefore, elicit socializing directions from the caregiver. Each situa- 
tion will b§ introduced with a minimal amount of instruction from the ob- 
server. Observation instruments and amount of time spent will be differ- 
ent for both structured situations: 

Situation Instruments Coding Time 

Book * Book Tally *5 minutes 

Play-Doh Factory ABC up to 20 minutes 

The following sections describe the behavioral definitions for the 
Book Tally, guidelines for coding the ABC in the Play-Doh Factory situa- 
tion, as well as the procedures for administering each of the structured 
situations. Both structured situations will be introduced and demonstrated 
to the caregiver before she presents them to the children. 

Note: In homes where all children are under 2 years of age, neither 
of the structured situations will be administered. If at least one child < 
over the age o£ 2 years is present, the structured situations will proceed 
as upual*. t Jc 



The Book Tally 

The observer will use a Book Tally, Which was developed to record 
more specific teaching behaviors than can be recorded on the Carew-SRI 
Observation System. A copy of the Book Tally appears in Figure B-6. 
Unlikb the ABC instrument, the Book Tally is used to observe specific 
caregiver behaviors whenever they occur during a 5-minute period, rather 
than ^-second intervals. 

The observer will start ^tallying behaviors when the caregiver begins 
to show the book to the children. Coding will stop after 5 tainute^, 
even if the caregiver continues to work with the- book. If the caregiver 
finishes before 5 minutes, the observer will ax op coding the Book Tally. 

6 . 

Observers must complete the information at the top of the tally sheet 
before and immediately after the caregiver re^ds the book. "Total number 
of children present in home during reading" refers to all children who 
are in the home during the book reading. "Total number of children attending 
to book it start 11 refers to all children who are close to the caregiver 
and attentive to the caregiver's reading. This does not include ^children 
in the same room who are N engaged „ in another activity. "Total number of 
children attending to boo^ at finish 11 refers to the number of children 
attending at the end of th^ coding period. The times at which the care- 
giver begins and stops reacftng^or showing the book should be entered in 
the appropriate^ spaces. Note th&t "Time stop reading/showing" refels to 
the caregiver's stopping time, 4 not\necessarily to the 5-minute period. 

) 

Seven teaching behaviors are listed on the Book Tally sheet. Ob- 
servers are to record the number of times each behavior is demonstrated 
by the caregiver during a 5-minute period. A check or tally mark for 
each occurrence is to be used. Ds'finitions and examples of these items 
follow. ' — 

Refers to feelings «»-Caregiver either encourages a child to talk about 
or explain his feelings or directs the child's attention to a feeling or 
emotioh. Examples: "How do you feel when you see a "mouse?" "Those Kit- 
te^^are sad to see the dog leave. 11 '[Look at the happy little dog. 1 " 
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BOOK TALL? 



teSSEVER # 



NAME 



RELIABILITY OBSERVER * 



B/W/H/O 



8RIDSE 

Id I 



, 9 i 

□ 



10 Date 15 



17 20 



CAREGIVER # 



NAME 



HAKE , 



Total # children present In home daring reading 



Total # children attending to book at start 



r 



26 



22 | ; 23 j 

M/F j^ jj B/W/H/0 j Q i 



28 



D 



30 



Total # children attending to book at finish 
Tii»" begin : Tioe stop reading/showing : Total tiae reading/showing | t 1 mi as. 

~32~i 



Caregiver's use of language: EK/SP/BO 



□ 



TALLY ^ 



Comnxncs: 
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Figure B-6: SAMPLE OF BOOK TALLY* 
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TOTAL 



A . Refers Co fttllMs 

(Encourages, exi Uias, 
suggests) | 


c 






B. Refers CO experiences 

(Encourages, explains, , . 
suggests) 


.i 






C« Encourages to resoond/ 
Asks for information 








6. ExoUins/EUborates/ 
Labels 








E. Su^sests/Directs 
£o specifics 


i 






F. Positive reinforcement,/ 
Acknowledgment » 


• ** 

• 






C, Corrective f feedback 
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Refers to experiences — Caregiver encourages a ch^ld to talk about or 
describe his own experiences. Examples: "What would your mother want you 
to do? M "THat looks like your kitten. 11 "Your kitten is black and white, 
^too." "Do you feed milk to you^Jkitten?" 

Encour^^s to respond/Asks for lnf ormation --Careglver addresses ques- 
tions, directions, or encouragement (other than those regarding feelings 
and experiences) to one or more children to elicit a verbal response about 
t!he book of topics connected with the book. Examples: "What do you think 
the dog is thinking about?" "What do you think this is?" "Where are they 
"g^ing?" |f Show me the puppy." "Which is your favorite page?" "Tell me 
what you think of this.! 1 Exceptions : any encouragement or questions re- 
garding feelings or experiences. 

Explains /Elaborates /Labels --Careglver comments or provides informa- 
tion about the book or topics connected with the book, elaborates on the 
stoVy, or labels pictures in the book. Examples; "The dog is drinking 
water." "Dogs cannot do things cats do." "That's a cat." "Those are 
cute little kittens. 11 "Then the book says*.." Exceptions : any explana- 
N^J:ion concerning feelings or experiences, 

Suggegts/Dlrects to specif lcs --Careglver suggests the children look 
at something or points out something in the book to the children. Exam- 
ples: ""Look at that!" "See the kitteri?" "Look at the "ctfte little kit- 
tens!" "Oh, look!" Exceptions : any suggestidns referring tb feelings 
or experiences.. 

Positive reinforcement/Acknowledgment- - Caregiver indicates a re- 
sponse is correct or praises or acknowledges a response. Examples:; "Yes," 
"Rigtft," "That 1 © fcood," "Okay." An acknowledgement also includes the rep- 
etition of'a child's response, e.g., "You think that looks like a puppy?" 
or "You like that one, huh?" 
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Corrective f eedback— Caregtver indicates that a child's response is 
wrong, such as, "No, I don't think so" or '•'No, that's not a kitten; it's 
a dog." 

Reading of the text and other caregiver behaviors not defined above 
will not be coded on the tally. Observers will learn the book so well 
that they will recognize what is being read and what the caregiver is add- 
ing to the story. * 

I One mark will be recorded each time the caregiver demonstrates one 

of tlpe seven verbal behaviors defined above. The caregiver may demon- 
strate several of these behaviors without a pause; in that case, all ap- 
propriate codes should be marked. 

Additional information needed on the top half of the tally sheet will 
be filled in immediately after the caregiver finishes showing the book to 
the children. The total number of .tally mafks for each item will be en- 
tered in the "Total" column on the right. 

The Play-Doh Factory 

The Play-Doh Factory is a plastic toy from which children can squeeze 
out Play-Doh in several different shapes. The Play-Doh is placed into the 
factory, the handle pressed, and the Play-Doh squeezed out through an open- 
ing. A template is inserted at the opening so that the Play-Doh can come 
out in a variety of forms. The Play-Doh &an be cut off with a plastic 
knife. Because it is difficult for young children to push the handle, two 
plastic cookie cutters will also be provided for use in homes with chil- 
dren younger than 2 years of age. - 

After she assists in spreading the drop cloth, tfhe observer will start 
coding when the caregiver begins to show or talk about the factory to the 
children. Coding will stop when the caregiver says they are finished or , 
after 20 minutes, whichever comes first. The observer should help put away 
the factory. The observer will leave only the P%ay-Doh and factory at the 
home. Cookie cutters and drop cloth will be taken away and cleaned by the 
observer after each use. 
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When recording behaviors and interactions during the use of the Play- 
Doh Factory, the observers will use the ABC as it is defined and used for 
the natural observations. 

The following are typical situations that occur during the Play-Doh 
Factory activity and the appropfiate coding for them. 

Caregiver makes shapes with the -cookie cutter or factory: TE-FS 

Caregiver names the designs on ttte template: TE-LI 

Caregiver shows how to press the Play-Doh to make it f 

flat: TE-FE 

Caregiver names the shape made by the cookie cutter or 

by the template: TE-LI 

Caregiver suggests that a child try using the factory: * DR-FS 

Caregiver gives children the Play-Doh: HP-FE 

Caregiver opens the Play-Doh can for a child: HP-FS 

Caregiver tells a child to share with another: TE-PS 

Caregiver watches the children as thejj play: SV 

Caregiver demonstrates how to slide in the template: TE-FS 

Caregiver hold* a child's hand aB they cut the Play-Doh 

with the plastic knife: HP-FS 

Caregiver and children mash the Play-Doh out on the 

table (rtot with the cookie cutters, factory or knife) : PP-FE 

Caregiver "eats" the pretend cookie a child has offered: PP-DP 



Procedures for Administering the Structured Situations 

At the agreed upon time (preferably 11:30 a.m,)> the observer will 
ask the caregiver: 

DOES THIS SEEM LIKE A GOOD TIME TO SHOW YOU THE BOOK AND TOY? (If 
yes, continue) GOOD. FIRST, I f D LIKE YOU TO SHCW THE CHILDREN THIS BOOK, 
KITTEN FOR A DAY (Show cover, title page, and pages 2-5). THIS IS A STORY 
ABOUT A PUPPY (turn pages to "Are you a kitten?") WHO DOESN'T KNOW HE 1 S 
NOT A KITTEN AND (turn page to "OK, follow us") SPENDS AN ENTIRE DAY TRY- 
ING TO DO (turn page to "Lap, lap, lap") WHAT KITTENS DO (Wn few more 
pages to "Meee, . . rruff" and close book, saying,. ,) f \ 
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AFTER YOU'VE' SHOWN THE BOOK, I'D LIKE YQUJEO PRESENT THIS PLAY-DOH 
FACTORY. PLEASE SHOW THE CHILDREN HOW IT WORKS AND SUPERVISE THEM WHILE 
THEY PLAY WITH IT. HERD'S HOW IT WORKS: THE PLAY-DOH GOES' IN THIS HOLE; 
A TEMPLATE SLIDES HfHERE, THEN YOU PUSH THE HANDLE DOWN AND THE PLAY-DOH 
COMES OUT THERE. YOU CAN CUT JT OFF WITH THIS KNIFE IF YOU WISH. HERE 
ARE SOME COOKIE CUTTERS THAT MAY ALSO BE USED WITH THE PLAY-DOH. 

WHEN .YOU FEEL YOU ARE REAj^Y, PLEASE GATHER ALL THE CHILDREN AND START 
WITH THE BOOK. 

If the caregiver asks when or how, the observer will say, IT f S UP TO 
YOU. WHATEVER YOU THINK IS BEST, When the observer spreads the drop 
cloth\ she will say: YOU CAN STOP WHEN YOU THINK THE CHILDREN ARE FIN- 
ISHED.^ 

* If the caregiver asks whether she is to play with the children as 
they play with the Play-Doh, whether she is to let one child work with-it 
at a time, etc., the observer- says, IT'S UP TO YOU, WE JUST WANT YOU TO 
SHOW THEM HOW IT WORKS AND TO SUPERVISE THEM. 

N 

Spanish Translation of Structured Situations Introduction 

, iTiene tiempo ahorita para que le ensene el libro y el. juguete^ Muy' 
bien. Primoro, quisiera que les ensene el libro "Kitten For a Day f 7 M Un 
Gatito Por El Dia !f a Iqs ninos. El libro es tocante, un perrito que piensa 
que es un gatito y pasa todo el" dia tratando de ser gatito, 

Despues de que les ensene el libro, quisiera que les demuestre-la 
^abrica de "Play-Doh." Por favor que les demuestre como se usa y de su- 
pervisarlos mientras ellos juegan con la Fabrica, Asi es como se usa: 
el "Play-Doh 11 se, pone en este hoyito; el molde se mete aqui; luego se 
"apreta la mano y el pla^-doh sale por aqui. El "Play-Doh" se puede cortar 
con un cuchillo si desea, Aqu£. hay unos modelos que tambien se pueden 
usar con el "Play-Doh," . 

Cuando Ud, se siente que. este lista, por £avor que jujite a todos los 
ninos y empi^ze con el l^bro. 
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When the observer spreads the drop cloth, she will say: Puede pararlos 
cuando piense Ud* que lo$ ninos han terminado. If the caregiver asks where 
or how, the observer wi\l say: Donde quiera y en la manera que Ud. guste. 
If the caregiver asks whether she is to play .with the children as they* play 
with the^Play-Doh, whether she is to let one child work with' it at a time, 
etc., the observer says: Como Ud. desee. Solo queremos que les demuestre 
como usarlo y que los supervise. 



Fall, 1978 
NDCHS, III j 



Observer name: 

Caregiver name: 

Observations took plac^ in ^: House* 



DAILY LOG 



Date 



r No. 



Booklet Nos. 



Apartment 



1, Describe interru|ftions,« problems, or unusual happenings .that may make the data invalid 
of th^jr preveiAd you from completing the work (cite booklet number, FMO, and frame(s) 
please) f deserve events or behaviors that were difficult to code. 




ppro 



2. 'comment on the following behaviors takeji from the Observation Summary, if appropriate: 
a Caregiver is consistent and firm; attends to children's physical needs; protects them 
from danger; encourages children to share and play together; is warm and positive when 
talking*to the children; involves herself in children's play activities? duddles or 
shows^ffectidff to the children. ^ * • 



:1 



® 



"T! If you wish, describe caregiver attitudes /and/or your own* feelings , 



\ 



A. 



4 

(Use ref ers e^ flide * fot additional' comments) 



1 



r 



FOR SITE COORDINATOR'S USE ONLY 



CAREGIVER INFORMATION 

Age 



Sex 


Ethnrcitv 


F 


B 


M 






„ M 


* 


O 







Edu^'fton 



D«jy f.ar* 
E vp* n «nci* 
tin ypdri) 



rn 



/ 



O 0 



NLlrtfeER OF HOURS PER WEEK, IN THE HOME 



Child 
1 



Ot ? 1 4 5 o / 
0 I 7 7 4 S t 



Child 
7 



Statu* 

Licensed 

Soonsurn 



i \ * . 4 *> * / ,1 j 



r 



v • 



1 "> } 
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MEANS OP INDEPENDENT VARIABLES FOB EACH OP 
OP OBSERVATION DATA 



Natural Situations 







tuu6)ncnucui Fii tiuicit 


To tsl 


• CVild 1 




1. 


Binary on San 'Antonio va other* ^ 


0.3750 


0.4074 


* 


2, 


Binary on Philadelphia va others 


0,297* 


0.2634 




3. 


Binary en. Regulated va other a 


0.3716 * 


0.4033 




4. 


Binary on Unregulated va others 


0.3311 


0.3169 


o 


' 5. 


Binary on Black homes va othera 


0.3311 


0.3498 


1 


! 6, 


Binary on White homee va others- 


- -0,4223 - 


- ^0.3868- 




7. 


Number of children less than 12 months 


0.3818 

i 


0.4198 




8. 


Number of children 12-35 months • 


1.881F 


2.1523 




9. 


Number of children 36^59 months 


1.1419 


0.9465 




10. 


Number of children 59+ monthe 


* 0.3446 


0.3374 




11. 


Caregiver age in yeara 


42.9966 


43.7942 




12. 


Caregiver experience in yeara 


7.12*5 


7.4564 




43. 


Car^iver education in yeara ^ 


11.3277 


11*3128 




14. 


Child ia caregiver* a child 


* -0.2297 


-d.27y 




1^ 


Child ia relative of caregiver 


-0.5946 


-0.58oX 




16. 


Standard* deviation of child agea (in 










monthe) excluding infanta 


12.1307 




17. 


Average age &f child ten (in montha) 




31.5859 






excluding Infanta 


33.9737 




H#V 


Ratio of female children in home 


0.4828 


0.4920 




-~ 19. 


Ratio of Black children in home 


0.3227 r 


0.3333 




20. 


Ratio of White children in home K 


0.4044 


<^780 




21. 


Rat.lo of Hlapanlc children in home 


0.2151 


0.2241 
















p 


• 



SEVERAL SAMPLES 



Structured Situations 



Child 2 


Total 




Child 1 


Child 2 


0.3677 


0.4048 






0.44m 


0.2968 


0.2667 




0.2267 » 


0.2437 


0.3742 


0.35^1 


0.3953 


0.3361 


0.3097 


0.3286' 


* 


0.3023 * * 


„ 0.3277 


0.3032 


0.3048 




0.3140 


* 0.2437 


<L4J74_ . 


0.4238 




0.3953 


'0.50^2 


0.3548 


0.3524 




0.3721 * 


0.3193 


1.6000 


1.8238 




, 2.U05 


1.5966 


1.8452 


1.1190 




0.9651 


1.5630 


0.4323 


0.3476 




0.3430 


0.3529 


, 42.2645 


42.3667 




42.9244 


41.7227 


7.0905 


7.0934 




7.3656 


7.0552 


11.4065 


11.2810 




11.2442 


11.3697 


-0.2129 


-0.1429 




-0.k5l2 


-0.19*3 


-0.6387 


-0.6667 




-0.6395 


-0.6975 


13.5251 

m 


13.1006 




13.9957 


13.0738 


39.2558 


35.4652 




33.3632 


38.1033 


-0.4738 


0.4893 




0.5104 


0:4608 


0.2927 


0.2933 




0.2982 


0.2264 


0.4483 


0.4010 


< 


0.3778 


0.4555 


0.1972 . 


0.2431 




0.2556 


0.2400 
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SUMMARY TABLES FOR THE REGRESSION 
ANALYSIS t)F THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

■ Focus Child 1 Regressions 
Focus Child 2 Regressions 
Adult Behavior Regression^ 
structured Situation Regressions 



FOCUS CHILD 1 REGRESSIONS 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION AKALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE "CHILD i ENGAGES IN PROSOCIAL ACTIVITY 
^ (a - 243) 

3 . » 



Dependent Variable: C1V01 



RAT £H ISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BINS TAT 1 

BINS TAT 2 

BINETjil 

BINETH2 ' 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

SC59PLC 

MACGACE 

MACGEXP 

MACCEDl'C 

CCCHILD 

COREL 

STDAOEC 

AVGAGEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
R WHITE 
SSIST1 

BS4ST2 

SS1E1 

BSU2 

SS2ST1 

BS2ST* 

BS2E1 

BSTlEr 

BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2I2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 
Binary on San Antonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on^Mregulated vs others 
Binary on Black horaes vs others 
Binary on White hooes vs others 
Nunber oT children less than 12 oonths 
Nuxarer of children 12-35 sonths 
Nufab^ of children 36-59 raonths 
Nunbejr\f children 60+ oonths 
Caregiver^age in years 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver* • child ts present 
Caregiver' • relative la present 
Standard deviation of child ages 
• (in oonths) excluding infants 
Average age of 'children (in oonths) 
excluding infants 
Ratio of fenale children in home 
Ratio of Black children in ho^e ^ 
Ratio of White children in hone 

Interaction of San Antonio 
Regulated homes vs otbers 

Interaction of San Antonio 
Unregulated hooes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio 
Black hones vs others 
Interaction of San Antonio 
White hooes vs others 
Interaction of .Philadelphia 
, Regulated hones vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia 
Unregulatert^oaes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia 
Black horses vs other* 
Interaction of Regulated 
Black hooes vs^ others 
Interaction ot Rafculated 

White ho»es vs others 
• 

Interaction of Unregulated 
Black homes vs others 
Interaction "of Unregulated 
White hoae* vs others 



S V 



y 



x 


Beta 


F 


-.069 


1 AO 


O. QL 1 


-.Q98 


nit. 


(\ m. 1 
u . K) J l 


. 209 




4.335* 


. 028 


- • 1 70 




-.126 


- . U 1 H 




.034 


-.312 


1,546 


-.037 
.072 


-.314 
.037, 


1.696 
0 • 276 


,101 v 


.035 


0 201 


-.035 


-,037 


0 214 


-.017 


.051 


0 261 


-.009 


-.031 


O.098 


.062 


,087 


K05L- 


-.036 


- . 049 


U J*0 


.002 ■ 


.034 


0 . 1 


-.016 




0 . 058 


-.076 


. 001 




-.078 


-.066 




-.061 ' 


-.083 


1.409 


061 


127 


0.327 


.006 


,139 


0.582 


.025 


037 


0 215 


-.149 


-,090 


0 232 


-.064 




0.171 


-.084 


-.016 


0.011 


.087 


- HQ 7 


0 


*,067 




0 2US * 


.127 


-.1*34 


0 * 3 772 



.052 
-.017 
^.077 
-.075 



1 58 

-.rt62 

\ 



103 



_ % * 
-.0?2\ * ^\^57/ 



.05. 



These* £ ratios are significant at p < 

For p - < .05, ^(i/200) ' 3 ' 89 (T *« denominator used to derive the F M l> 
Total R 2 - 0.118 

Residual Degrees of Freedom * 2 # 10 
\ 



closest, entry listed in the F table^. 
% * * 4 
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* SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE R£CRESSIOH ANALYSING £ THF. 

DEPENDENT VARIABLE 41 CHILD 1 ENGAGES IN AFFECTIONATE BEHAVIOR" 
(a - 243) 



Dependent Vnri.,fri» • 'CIV02 



Independent Variables "* 
RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children in hocae 
BIHSITE1 Binary on San Antonio v*s others 
5IN£ITE?7 Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
♦ -BIN^TAJI Binary on Regulated others" < 
BINSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 
'BIJiETttl ■ Binary on Black hoaes vs others 
Bp?ETH2 ' i^^ty on White hoioey v« others * 
JiCTOlZC itaber of children' less than 12-Donths 
NC1235C Sunber of children 12-35 aonths 
\»JC36*9C ^ tfuaber of children 36-5^ cwmths 
J NC59PLC 
.f HACGAGE 
f ~ ."MACCEXP 



Ktasber of children 60+4on 



iths 



CCREL^ 
STDKCEC 

' AVGAGEC 




/Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver, experience in years 
^Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver's eh lid i« present - 
Caregiver'* re-Utive ie'preeetrt 
Standard deviation T of cjftlld ages 
' (in months) excluding infants 

Avenaffe'age o* children <in oonthaXf 
, , excluding infanta ^ 

JATEFEMC ^atio>of fensale children in^ota^ 

J$EACK Ratio of Black children 4p hose % 

Ratio of tfhit-e children L hose . . 

Interaction of San Antonio 
• * Regulated bowes vs oOWTs 

v t * * V < 

Interaction of San Antonio * * 
Unregulated hoaei V4, others 

Interaction nf Sam Antonia * 
Blacky hcees*vs others* " 

Interaction of 4 Sa« Antonio 
White hoae* vs others * * 

Int^ract^'of Philadelphia * 
Regui a teo .hottes* ,v* o titers" , 

-Interaction of Philadelphia ■ 
v Ihjfegulasted^hocses va others * . 

- Interaction ^fiJhiladelphia, J . 
B^ack hectes vs , - * 

Interaction oMtegulated 
y Black hoaei^of.ber* 

Interaction of Regulated 
White hoeee y** others 

Interaction M yar*£u£ated 
Stack We* ve/othere 
' . / y ' ' 

Interaction nfAVrfegulated 
White hoeeava other* w 



.1 





r 


Beta 


F 




■ 179 
■ 

. 1B4 


.316 
-.029 


4. 557* 
0.021 




-.III 


.084 


0.217 




-.036 


-.079 


0. 149 




.026 


-.444 


5.478* 




- . 081 


. 262 


i. 178 




.004 


.026 


0.012 




.096 * 


-.076 


1-268 




-.179 


■ I'D 


5.517* 




-.094 


- .027 






-. 07 i 


■ VJJ 


0- 1 70 




.019 


109 


1.295 


- 


-.014 


..oil 


0.019 




- - 1 01 


_ nil 






-.058 " 


-.070 


0.723 




.028 


-.ai2 


0.027 . 


* 


.001 


j .227 


4.425^ 




-.083 


-.289 


4.703* 




.062 


.054 


0.649 


k 


-.128 ' 


-. U4 


0.454 




.023 


.161 


0.846 


... 


.065 


* .065 


0.129 




. 108 


.266 


2.203 


? . * 


,.U3 
. 060 


.018 

J* 
-.028 


0.020 * 
0.036 


1 

V 


-.099 
,009 
-.ISO 


-.034 

.173 «. 
-.170 


^.068 
K302 
1.341 * 




-.103 


.070 


0,194 




.016 
.078 


.074, 

* 

.205/* 


0.132 
1.970 




-.019. 


.176^ 


1.003 



.015, 



, ''St 



f tft*** F^tatio* are algj«lficant at p < 
^> r **ft *SUm\ 3 ' 6$4 tihj danntainatof^d to derive 

om » 210 
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cLoaett entr^r listed in the F 



the F value is the 
cable.) 



5UHKAJCT T, 
DEPEND! 




THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
ILK "CHILD 1 IN DISTRESS" 
(n - 243) * 



Dependent Variable - C1V03 



s 





Independent Variables * 


r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC* 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


.053 




091 


0.375 


BINSITE1 


Binary on Sap Antonio vs others 


-.085, 




119 


0.367 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.049 




105 


0.338 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


> -.018 




085 


0.170 


B INST AT 2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


-.045 - 




220 


1.324 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hotaes vs others 


/" .037 


•038 


0.025 


BISETH2 


Binary on White hoses vs others 


-.061 




066 


0.080 


SCTOl 2C 


Number of children less than 12 sonths 


-.1U 


: 


095 


1.969 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12r35 raonths 


-.112 


- 


158 


4.446* 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 aonths 


• -,016 




l j i 


2.975 


KC59PLC 


Nuaber of chil^jen 60+ nonths 


-.094 




065 


0.461 




CaTegive'r ""age in y€ars * *, * 


- — ,07CT' 




161 


2. 751 


HACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


-.060 




076 


0.840 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.070 , 




.008 


o.oro 


CG CHILD 


Caregiver* ■ child is present 


^ .032 




. 089 


1. 146 


CGREL 


*CJ*resiver's ralativa is present 


.045 




.036 


0.246 




Standard deviation of child ages 

(in concha) excluding infants ^ 


-.046 




.281 


6. 727* / 


Average aga of Children (in aontha) 
excluding infants 


-.156 


- 


.494 


13.512* 




Ratio of fesale children in hone 


.032 




.015 


0„049 


RBVACK 


Ratio of Black children in hose 


.014 


- 


.200 


0-857 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hoae 


' -.081 




.024 


0 . 018 


BSIST1 


Interaction of San Antonio 

Regulated hoaes vs others ^ , 


-*027 




.066 


0 . 133 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio * 
Unregulated hooes to others 


-.087 




.047 


1 .066 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio 
^lack hoaes vs others 


-.014 




.074' 


0 .322 


BS1E2 ' 


Interaction of San Antonio 
White hooes vs others 


-.078 




.057 


0 .151 


■ BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia 
Regulated hooes vs others 


-.063 




;146 


1.222 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Phifadelphia 
Unregulated hoaes vs others 


-.071 




.011 


0 .007 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia 
Black hoses vs others - 


.041 




.232 


{ 2.456 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Ragulated 
Black hoaes vs others- 


.033 

■ * 




.066 


0 .169' 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated 
White hoaes vs others 


.018 




.136 


0 -441 


BST2E1 

- v 


Interaction of Unregulated A 
Blsck hoses vs otAri 


t 

-.081 




.283 


3.713 


BST2ET*- 


— -"Tnbfc^c^ion of Unregulated tm % 
White hoaes vs others ^ 

1 1 * ' 


.083 




.143 


O.J654 



i 

These F ratios are significant St p 



For p - <\05, F 



K/200) 



.05. 



Total R 2 - 0.173* 
i 

Residual Degrees of Freedoa 



3. 39. (The denominator used to derive" t hi F 
closest entry, listed in the' F table 



value is the 
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/ 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE* "GUILD 1 SEEKS ATTENTION OF CAREGIVER" 

(n - 243) 
• 










Dependent Variable: C1V04 * 


* 










Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 




9 F 


RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hose 


.103 


.031 


i 


.047 


BINSITE1 


• Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.179 


-.106 


0 


.308 


BIKSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-. 192 


.011 


0 


.004 


31NSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


.039 


.531 


7 


.032* ' 


BIKSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.021 


-.076 


0 


.167 


BIS'ETHl 


Binary on Black hones vs others 


134 




0 


.675 


BIKETH2 


Binary on white hones vs others * 


.024 


• . 107 


0 


.223 


NCT012C 


Nunber of children less than 12 nonths 


-.136 ^ 
-.099 


-. 143 


4.686* 


NC1235C 


Number of children L2-35 months 


-. 079* 


1 


.158 


NC3659C 


Nunber of children 36-59 nonths — 


-.075 


.000 


0 


.000 


NC59PLC 


Nusber of children 60+ oonths 


-.042 


.031 


0 


.111 


MACGAGE 


-CaTegtver- age in years 


-.043 


-.183 


3 


793 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


; 016 


.045 


0 


.310 


KACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.124 


-.154 


3 


.859 


CC CHILD 


Caregiver's child is present 


-.022 


-.104 


1 


649 


CGRIL 


Caregiver's relatlve^is present^ 


-.021 


.039 


0 


314 


bTDACEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 

(in oonths) excluding infanta_ , 


.026 


.237 


5 


088* 


AVGAGEC 
V 


Average age of children (In oonths) 
excluding infants * 


-.070 


-.327 


■ 6 


290 * 


RATEFIMC 


Ratio of fesale children in hone 


.059 


.059 


0 


795 


KB LACK 


Ratio of Black children in hone 


-.163 


-.201 


0 


928 


RWHITE 


^Ratio of White children in hone 


.092 


.170 * 


0 


989 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio 
Regulated hones vs others • 


. 1 10 


-.110 


0 


391 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio 

Unregulated hoses vs others • 
\ , 


.131 


.173 


0 


979 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio 
Black hones vs' others- 


031 \ 


.113 


0 


801 


SSI £2 


Interaction of San Antonio 
White hoses vs others 


.135 


.256 


3. 


226 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia 
Regulated hones vs others 


.135 - 


-. 109 


0. 


724 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia * 
Unregulated hoses vs others * , - 


-.088 


' .080 


0 . 


401 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia 
Black hones ve others 


-.170 


-.080 


-0 . 


311 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated 
Black hoaes vs others 


-.058 


-.2*7 4 


2, 


123 


fcliE2 * 


Interaction of Regulated * 
'White hones vs others 1 


-.049 


•.573 


8. 


379 * ^ 


BST2E1 * 


Interaction of Unregulated 
Black homes vs others 


-.025 


-.043 


0 . 


090 • 


BST2E2 


interaction of Unregulated 
White hoses vs others 


4 

.042 


-.155 


0 . 


816 



T 



* 

These P ratios are significant* st o < .05. . 
For p » < ,05, F -(l/200) * *' 89, (The denominator used to derive the F. val«ua is the 

closest entry listed in the F table.) 

Totsl R 2 - 0,222 _ 

Reddiul Df |rt«. of Frccdoa - 210 V ' ' 

• ' D-6 

373 ' . 

4 ■ 




SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRF<^ T <™ 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE "CHILD* 1 ENG 
(n - 243) 



.YSIS OF THE ^ 
IN DRAMATIC PLAY" 




Dcpcndc r/t Variable ' C1V05 

" 1 

* 

Independent Variables 

RATEHISC Rati© of Hispanic children in home 

BINSITE1 Bip/ry on San Antonio vs others , 

BINS ITE2 binary on Philadelphia vs others, 

B INS TAT 1 Binary on Regulated vs others 

BISSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BlNETHl Binary on Black bovee vs others 

BINETH2 Binary on White horses vs others * 

NCT012C Nuaber of children less than 12 isonths 

NCT V 235C Nuatver of children 12-35 saonths 

NC3659C Nunber of children 36^-59 aonths 

MC59PLC Huaber of children 60+ oonths 

MACGAGE Caregiver age in years * 

,MACGEXP Caregiver experience in years ^ 

.* MACCEDUC Caregiver education in years ■ 

CGCHILD Cartglyir'i child U prssent 

CGREL Caregiver's rtlative 1* present 

STDAGEC Standard deviation of child ages 
(in oonths) excluding in/ants 

AVGAGEC Average age of children (in oonths) 
excluding infants 

RATEFEMC Ratio of fetpte children in hose 

RBLACK Ratio'of Black children in hone 

R WHITE Ratio of White children in hose 

BS1ST1 Interaction i San Antonio 
Regulated hones vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio 
Unregulated hoses vs others 

BS1E1 * Interaction of San Antonio 
Black hones vs others 

BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio 

White hooes vs others 1 

BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia 
Regulated hoses vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia 
Unregulated hoses vs others 

BS2E1 Interaction of Philadelphia 

Black hoses vs others 

BST1E1 Interaction of Regulated 
Black hoses vs others 

BST1E2 Interaction of Regulated* 
White hones vs others 

BST2E1 Interactibn of Unregulated 
! Black hoses vs others 

BST2t2 Interaction of Unregulated 
White hoses vs others 



.067 



r 


Beta 


f 


069 


-.076 


0.264 




f 032 


0. 027 


.ILL 


. 195 


I . 186 


. UD j 

-.012 • 


. 093 
-.094 


0. 205 
<?.249 


-.072 


.043 


0.032 


. 103 


-.099 


0. 183 


. 193 


.203 


9. 101* 


.074 


.02! j 
-.036 


0.08! 


.049 


0.226 


080 


-.025 


0 070 


-.020 


.039 


0. 162 


.024 


024 * 


0.089 


.087 


.046 


0.325 


.053 


.014 


0.027 


-.020 


.050 


' 0^.483 



-.013 



0.015 



. 107 


.176 


1. 


753 


.197 


, .241 


12. 


824* 


-.062 


-.158 


0 • 


546 


. 128 


-.015 


0 . 


007 


-.038 


-.025 


* 0 


020 


.U9 


.050 


0 


078 


-. 100* 


- 109 


0 


712 


-.096 


-.245 


2 


.840 


.OS! 


-.119 




.?32 


. 137 


,'012 


-0 


.009 


-.on 


-.090 


0 




.017 


.040 


0 


.063 


.030 


. 140 


0 


.;8o 


-.093 


.016 


0 


.013 


.114 


.240 


1 


.873 



*These F ratios are significant it o < .05. 

For P - < .05, F n/?Am " 5 - 89 * <*«noainator °* ed t0 dtrive **« F 

' (1/200) closest entry listed in the F table, 

Total R 2 - 0.189 * 
Residual Degrees of Freedom * 210 

D-7 



value is the 

) 



\ 



37 3. 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 07 THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE "CHILD 1 ENGAGES IN LOOKING AT A BOOK" 





(n • 243) 










yvpcnaeni ▼ariaole: C1V06 


















l 

? 


Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


run iu vi nispanic c n naren m none 


-.179 


-.255 


2.970 


BISSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 

' t 


• -.185 


.012 


0.004 


3INSITE2 


uiuctiy on * ru i aae ipn ia vs others 


-.007 


-.123 


0.469 


B INST ATI 


Binary on RpouI aroH vm #**Kaw 


.086 


.552 


7.276* 


BINSTAT2 


B 1 n A r v nn llnraeiil • ► t%A n> _ u n « 

vAiiobjr on unteguiacea vs others 


-.051 


.069 


0.133 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black homes vs nrhpm 


.080 


.211 


0.765 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 


. 036 


.289 


1.559 


SCT0J2C 


"umujci^ui cnnaren less than months 


-.119 


-.139 


4.274* 


NCI 23^0 


Number of children 12-35 months 


.079 


.106 


2.054 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months 


-.051 


-.072 


0.885 


NC59PLC 


Number of children 60+ mont^a 


.062 


.129 


1.821 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years 


-.000 


-.062 


0.4 15 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.036 


.084 


1 .046 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.026 


-.165* 


4 . 239* 


" CGCHILD 


Ca?eglvar r a child if present 


.026, 


.036 


0. 190 


CGREL 


Circs Iver ' i rel*tiv* i_m nrsiM^ 


.001 




0.067 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of ch^ld ages 




\ 






(in months) exrludino <nfanrt 


-.049 


-.130 


' 1.460 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in months) 










excluding infants ♦ 


^048 


-.035 


0.068 


RATEFTMC 


Ratio* of female .children in Hone 


-.030 


-.016 


0.058 


RBUACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 


^*.095 


-.079 


0. 138 


-RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


.004 


-.215 


1 .523 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio 










Regulated homes vs others 


- # 128 \ 


-•364 


4 • 108* 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio 




i 






Unregulated heroes vs others 


-.064 


- .037 




B51E1 


Interaction of San Antonio * 










Black homes vs others 


- .033 


.009 


0 .005 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonic 










White homes vs others 


-.075 


.005 


0.001 * 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia , 










* Regulated homes, vs others 


~.01£ 


- m 


1 .424 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia 










Unregulated hoses vs others 


.001 


.056 


0.191 


BS2EI 


Interaction of Philadelphia 










Black homes vs others 

/ 


.000 


-1052 


0Hr26 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated 










Black homes vs others 


.094 


-.186 


i.373 


BSTdE2 


Interaction of Regulated 










' White homes va others 


.024 


-.228 


1.368 


BST2e\ 


Interaction of Unregulated 










Black homes va others 


-.001 


-.109 


0.556 


BST2E2' 


Interaction of Unregulated - * 










White hornet va others 


*'.0<J6 


-.072 


0.171 



These F rat4os *xe significant a^& p < .05, 

For p m < .05, f (\/200) 9 3 -* 9 - (Th* denominator used to derive the F value Is the 
Total R 2 - o 187 ' cloaeat entry listed J.n the F table.) 

Residual Degrees of Freedom * 210 

• D-8 ' * 

38fJ a " ' 



ERIC 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE "CHILD 1 ENGAGES IN LANGUAGE/ INFORMATION WITH CAREGIVER 

(n - 243) 

















independent Variables 






Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




. ISA 


-.181 


1.774 


BlflSlTEl 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




-.136 


.180 


1.012 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.237 


.514 


9.725* 


BlNSTATl 


Binary on M^uiSkco vs owners 


/ 


-.101' 


. .099 


0.277 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


-.024 


.049 


0.080 


BINETH1 


Bithw^Y^ on Black noises vs others 


. 134 


.222 


1.004 


BINETH2 


R<na T~V *Vi n LJV> i f m Knnot vtl n f hp re 




-.015 * 


.135 


0.403 


n/*Tt\y "if 
NCTOl 


nunoer or cnnoren xess tnon x<> nonins 




-.132 


-.121 


3.834 


Ndl235C 


Nuaier of children 12-35 months 


• 


-.074 


-.075 . 


1.217 


NC3659C 


Nuober of children 36-59 aonths 




-.052 


.030^ 


0.180s, 


' NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60+ aonths 




* .273 


.483 


30.410* 


* MACCACE 


Caregiver age in years 




-.056 


-.034 


0.150 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




,005 


.o3r t , 


0.167 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education In years 




.021 


.005 


0.004 


^^CCHILD 


Csre^ivar's child Is present 




.037 


, .006 


.0.005 


CGREL 


csregiver s reiacv»« is ytwwwu* 




-.159 


.097 


2.158 


STDAGEl 


Standard deviation of child ages 
\ in DontnS/ cxciuauig huihh 




-.071 


-.290 


8.665* 


AVGACEC* 


Average aga of children (In aonths) 
excluding infants 




.071 


. - .043 


0.153 


RATEFEHC 


Ratio of feaale children in horse 1 




.071 


.045 


0.534 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 




.137 


-.212 


1.163 


* a WHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone ~ 




.001 


-.128 


0.638 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio 
Regulated hoses vs others 




-.112 


-.102 


0.383 


BS1ST2 


Interaction. of San Antonio 
Unregulated hoses vs others 




-.030 


-.044 


0.071 


BS1E1 • 


Interaction of San Antonio 
Black hoses vs others 




-.079 


-.155* 


1.719 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio 
White hoaes vs others 




-.040 


.059 * 


0.196 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia 
Regulated hoaes vs others 




-.0E6 ' 


-.287 


5.677* 


BS&T2 


Interaction of Philadelphia 
Unregulated hoaes vs others 1 




.071 


-.188 


2.530 


BS2E1 


Intersctlon of Philadelphia 
Black hoaes vs others 




.225 


-.104 


0.592 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated 
Black hoaes vs others 




.000 


.021 


0.022 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated 
White hoaes vs others 




-.089 


-.203 


1.190 


BST2EI 


Interaction of Unregulated 
Mack hoaes Vs others * 




.024 


.007 


0.002 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated 
White hoaes, vs others* 

US 


.* 


.003. 


-.089 


0.306 



These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 

f A ) - 3.89. (The denominator used to derive the F value 1* the 
(1/200 r closest antry listed in the F table.) 

Total R* - 0.314 



For p « < ,05, 
B 2 



Residual Degrees of Freadoa - 2 , 10 



D-9 



3Sl 





1 

* » 

* 

1 * 




* * 
• 






SUMMARY TABLE FOR TbE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 








VARIABLE "CHILD 1 ENGAGES IN* STRUCTURED FINE MOTOR" 








(n ■ 243) 


♦ 








Dependent Variable; C1V08 










Independent Variables* , 


* 

r 


Beta 


p.- 


RATE H ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in Home 


-.064 . 


-.084 


0.366 


BIKSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


-.273 


-.173 


0.898 


5INSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


* .217 


.642 


14.626* 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.145" 


-.230 


1.447 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


-.05? 


-.319 


3.235 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 


-.135 


-.289 


* 1.651 


BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 


.141 


-.257 


r.4i4 


NCT012C 


Number of^children less tttan 12 months 


-.043 


-.018 


0.086 


SC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35^nonths * 


.044 


-.002 


4 0.001 


SC3659C 


^uaber of children 36-59 months 


-.010 


-.033 


0.213 


NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60+ months 


-.022 


-.102 


1.298 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years 


-.069 


-.088 


> 0.957 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.009 


.057 


0.548 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.041 


-W 


0.462 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child is present 


-.034 


-.104 


1.814 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relet ive is present 


-.037 


.006 


0.009 


SID AG EC 


Standard deviation' of child age's 










(in months) excluding infants ' 


-.047 


-.101 


1 .003 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in months) 










excluding infants 


.043 


.207 


2.769 


RATEFE.MC 


Ratio of .female children in home 


-.039 , 


-.027 


0.185 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 


-.117 


-.064 


0.101 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


.124 


- .091 


0. 311 


BSlSTi 


Interaction of San Antonio 










Regulated homes vs others 


- 1 fcl 
— . 101 


.049 


0.087 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio '<? 










Unregulated homes vs others 


— .17/ 


-.028 . 


0.027 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio 










Black homes vs others 


. -.154 


.020 


0 .026 


BS1E2 


'Interaction of San Antonio 










White homes vs others 


- 1 £5 

— . 10 J 


-.136 


1 .003 


BS2ST1 


interaction ol rniiaaelpnia 










Regulated homes vs others 


- . 0 30 


-.293 


5 .719* 


BS2ST2 


interaction ot Philadelphia 










Unregulated homes vs others 


. 146 * 


-.148 


1 .516 


BS2E1 


», interaction or rniiaaelpnia „ 










.Black homes vs others 


-.022 m ■ 


_ i 


ft 16 7* 
O . 10 f " 


BST1E1 


V 

Interaction 'of Regulated 










Black homes vs others 


-.133 


. 160 


1 .65 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated 


* 








White homes vs others 


-.040 


. i. ji 


1 Z.Q1 

1 .471 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated 










Black homes* vs others 


-.157 


i s i 


1 . 10 / 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated 










* White homes vs others 

•2> 


.158 


.423 


6.669* 



w - , t 

These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 

For p » < ,05, F (i/200) " 3 - 89 * (U* denominator used to derive rjie F value is the 

~ * closest entry listed itt the F table.) 

Total R* « 0.290 . c 

Residual Degree* of Freedom - 210 

D-10 

* 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE/J'CHILD 1 ENGAGES IN EXPLORATORY FINE MOTOR ALOrfE 
~ (n - 243) 



Dependent Vjrljble : C1V09 





Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 




F, 


RATEHISC 


Ratio- of Hispanic ^children in home 


• 09>^ 


.256- 


3. 


35a 


BISSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others v 


.316 


T082 


0 . 


199 


BINS ITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-. 116 


-.383 


5. 


075* 


BINSTAT1 » 


binary on Regulated vs others 


.1X0 


.061 


0. 


099 


BIXSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


- .057 


.033 


0. 


035 


BISETH1 


Binary on Black heroes vs others^ 


.107 


,362 


2. 


520 


BINETH2 


* 

Binary on White horses vs others 


-.086 


. .175 


, 0 . 


637 


NCT0I2C 


Number of children less than 12 months 


. 116 


.055 


0 . 


745 


NC1235C 


Nunber of children 12-35 months 


-.066 


-.083 


1.405 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 


.113 


.124 


2 


945 


NC59fLC 


Nuaber of children 604- month* 


-,017 


.038 


0 


180 


>tACCACE 


Caregiver age in years ^ 


-.045 


-.036 


0 


159 


MAC€EXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


-.019 


-.060 


0. 


607 


MACOEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.070 


-.045 


0 


352 


CCCHILD 


Caregiver's child it present 


.077 


.059 


0 


.571 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative It pretent 


-.055 


-.082 


1 


455 



STDAGEC ' Standard deviation of child ages 
^^ity4onths) excluding infants 

AVCAGEC Average age of ^hiijiren (in months) 

excluding infants 
RATEFEMC Ratio of female children in home* 
R BLACK Ratio of Black children in home 
RWIJ1TE Ratio of White children in home 

BS1ST1 " Interaction of San Antonio, ^ 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 ' Interaction of San Antonio 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio 
Black homes vs others 



-.009 



.047 



0.216 



BS1E1 
BS1E2 
BS2ST1 
BS2ST2 ' 
BS2E1 
BST1E1 
BST1E2 
BST2E1 
BST2E2 



Interaction of San Antonio 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia 
Reg 



In! 



tVraction of Philadelphia 
gttlate^ homes vs othprs 

tjfractionof Philadelphia 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia 
Black Jiooes vs others * 

Interaction of Regulated 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction oj^ Regulated 
White homes *vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated 
Black homes vs others- • 
Intersction of Unregulated 
White hoses vs othert 



-.029 


-.099 


0. 


617 




.033 


.024 


0 . 


143 




.083 


-.001 s 


o . 


000 




-.088 ' 


.062 

S. 


0 . 


140 




.260 


-.142 


- 0* 


696 




.131 


V 

* \ 139 


J&<672 


0 


. .118^ 


.020 


0 


027 




.253 


.130 


0 


891 




-.6 ( 80 


.090 ■■ 
* 


0 


528 


I 


* * 


* .267 


4 


.186* 




. 9 70- ^ 


.290 


4 


.361* 




.090 f 


.005 


0 


,001 




.034 
•> 


-.025 


0 


.017 




. .101 


-.073 


0 


. 277 ■ 


* 


at 










-.031 


-.066 


e 


.159 


r 



These 7 ratios are significant at o <• .05. , f 

. _ p - 3 89 (Ths denominator used to derive tht F value is the 

For p - < .05/(1/200) 3 ' 89 ' C etos.it •«try I tot* in th*Y "bit.) 

6 



Tdtal R 2 * 0.273 * 
Residual Degrees of Freedom 



210 



P-ll 



383 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE » H CHILD 1 ENGAGES IU EXPLORATORY 
FINE MOTOR ACTIVITY WITH YOUNG CHILD" 
(n • 243) 



Dcpcndont Variable: C1V10 X 





Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children In home 


-.036 


.060 


0.147 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.024 


.024 


0.014 


BIKSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.081 


-.375 


3.940*» 


BIKS TAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.031 


-.157 


0.535 




oinity on unr c^uiaiCQ vs oCnBTS 


— » U«*l 


- 1 Al 
— . loi 


0. 824 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 


•-.022 


.119 


0.222 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 


.070 


-.005 


0.000 


NCT012C 


Nuaber of children less than 12 months 


.009 


.018 


0.067 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 


.009^ 


.448 


0.383 


NC3659C 


Nuaber 'of children 36-59 months 


.109 


-".000 


0.000 


NC59PLC 


Number of children 60+ months 


-.015 


-.169 


2.849 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age In years 


-.039 


-.062 


0.380 


MACCEXP 


rarpoivpr #*Dprlj»ncp in v*nrt 

UliCXif Ci Ca^C & 4CIIWC mil YCelS 


.057 


.121 


1.974 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.049 


-.018 


0.044 


CGCHILD 


'Caregiver' a child Is present 


.046 


.072 


,0.690 


CGREL 


Caregiver' e relative Is present 


-.074 


-.063 


0.690 


STDAGEC * 


Standard* deviation of child ages 

(in months) excluding inlents ^ — — 


'.042 


-.143 


1.603 


AVGAGEC 


Average ege of children (in months) 
excluding Infants 


.106 


.312 


4.972* 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female- children In home 5 


.017 


.030 


0.178 


BUT kCV 


Ratio or BiacK children in home 


- . 043 


. 068 


n nQi 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children In home, 


.071 


.111 


366 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 


•-.028 


-.096 


0.258 


BS1ST2 


• Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


, -.011 


-,09t» 


0.248 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 


.028 


.060 
I 


0.198 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San *Antonio- 
* White homes vs others 


.060 
i 


.018 


0.014 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 


.007 


.259 


• 3.548 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Phlledelphia- 
Unre y goleted homes vs other* 


-.067 


.071 


0.274- 


BS2E1 


Int/erection of Philadslphla- 
Bleck homes vs others 


i * -.065 


.069 


0.202 m 


BSTlEf 


Interectlon of Re$uleted- 
Bleck homes vs others 


-.059 


-.115 


0-.472 


.BST1E2 


Interaction of Reguleted- 
White homes vs others 


.056 


- .056 


.0.070 ' 


BST2E1 
• • 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 


-.027 


.059 * * 


* 0.151 


BST2E2 


Interaction bf Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 

* 


.034 


.106 


0.333. 




These F ratios are significant at p « .05. 

For.p ■ < .03, F M/2nfn* 3 * 89 * ^ Th * denomlnatcrr^uaed to derive the F value is the 

« u " uu ' closest entry lasted in the F teble.) 
,Total R* - 0.100 




, Residual Degreee of Freedom • 210 










SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE, "CHILD 1 ENGAGES IN EXPLOHATOKT FINE MOTOR WITH CAREGIVER" 

(n - 243) 





Dopcndorft Variable: C1V11 '• 
*• 


/ 


« 






• 


1 

1 

I 


Independent Variables 






r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio s>f Hispanic children in home 




• 


. 122 


.068 


A 111 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs' others 




» 


. 347 


.500 




BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 






-.221 


1 A ft 


A 7AA 


B1XSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 






-.117 


. U lb 




BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 






. 159 


-.U 


A AA 7 


B1NETH1 


Binary on Blackt horses vs others 






-.129 


.227 


0 .968 


BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 

« 






.063 


. 1J1 




nctohc 


Number of children less than 12 months 






-.070 


-.026 


0.160 


NC1235C. 


Number of children 12-35 months 






-.229 '* 


-.146 


4.236* 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 






-.167 


-.130* 


3.144 


NC59PLC * 


rtumoer o* cniiorfn wt Bontni 






-.064 


.041 


0.204 




Caregiver age in years * 






.076 


-.071 


0.605 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 






.103 


.105 


1.802 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 






-.021 


.064 


0.693 


CG CHILD 


Caregiver's child la present 






-.1^3 


-.085 


1 . 150 


CGREL 


Caregiver' a relative la present 






.092 


.060 


* 0.760 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
fin months) excluding Infants 






-.067 


.041 


v*.159 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (In months) 
excluding Infants 




-.060 


-.141 


1.229 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in home 






-.020 


-.003 


0.002 




Ratio of Black children '\n home 






-.176 


-.140 


0.467 


RWHITE 
BS1S71 


Ratio of White children, in home^ 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 


\ 
> i 




.099 
.034 


.148 
-.265 


0.786 
2.3& 


B51ST2 


Interaction a>t San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 






.310 


-.066 


0.147 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 






.139 


-.064 • 


0.273 


BS1E2 


Interaction of. San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 




r. 


S .183 


-.003 


o.ooi 


BS2ST1 . 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 






-.105 


.080 


0.410 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hoaea vs others 






119* 


.004^ 


0.001 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelpbia- 
Black hoses vs others 






-.178 


.059 j 


0.175 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated^ 
Black homes va others j 






-.146 


-.050 


.0.107 


BST1E2 


Intersction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others , 






-.014 


-.118 


0.37.3 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes va others * 






.070 


.047 


0.112 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes va other* 

\ 




I 


.083 


-.010 


0.004 



*Theae F ratios are aignificanfc at o < #05. 
For p - < .05. */i/,nm " 3 * 89 * " ^ dtncm^nitor uaed to derive the F value la the 

P tWf (1/200) ^ cloaeat •ntry lUted in the P table.) 

Total R 2 - 0.256 

«Uldu*l Digress of Freedom. - 210 



/ 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE DEGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
-DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 1 ENGAGES IN WORK 11 
(n - 243) 





* / 












inaepenaenc variables <~ ^ 


* ♦ 

r 


Beta 




F 


BATFHT*<Qf* 

tu\ i tni ol> 


Kacio ot Hispanic children in home , 


. 127 


-.055 




0.138 


ftTKCTTT 1 
BlfOl 1 LI 

BIN'S ITE2 


^Jinary on San Antonto vs others 
Dinar/ on r ni iaae i pni a vs ocners 


.1)73 
-.009 


. 782 
.256 




16.051* 
2 v 021 


ftT MCTAT 1 
Bind lf\l 1 


Binary > on Regulated vs others 


-.031 


-.243 




1 .402 


OTUCTAT? 
BINS 1 A 1 i. 


B inary on Unregulated vs others 


— . 0^ 7 


-.014 




0.005 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black heroes vs others 


-.077 


-.250 




1.07a" 


ft TMPTU9 


Binary on White hrmp« v« nfh«r« 


-.078 


" -^422 




3. 307 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 oonths 5 


-.054 


-.022 




0.108 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-3$ months v 


.073 


.103 




•1.918 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 oonths 


-.063 


-.094 




1.504 


JJC59PLC 


Number of children 60f months 
Caregiver age, in years 


-.060 


.012- 




0.016 


J1ACGAGE 


-.035 


-.052 




0.296 


MAC G EXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.017, 


.067 




o'.672 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.083 


.222 




7.628* 


CGREL 


caregiver s cniia is prtunc 
Carsgiver's relative Is present 


-.016 
-.008 


.000 
.049 


/ 


0.000 
0.458 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviatipn of child' ages 
(in souths) excluding infants 


f -.097 
-.053 


-.102 


*• 


0.906 


AVGACEC 


Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants * 


V 

.056 




0.178 


RATEFE^C 
I 


Ratio of female children *frn hose 

* ✓ 


-.052" 


-.046 


s 


0.455 


RBlXCK 


, Ratio of Black children in hose 


-.073 


-.050 




0.05* 


rwhitK 


Ratio of White children in hotae 


-.033 


^057 




0. 108 


BS1 ST1 


'^^•Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes *vs others 


-.022 


-.372 




4.2$0* 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes- vs others - 


-.025 


' -.455 




6.430* 


BS1E1 


* * 
Interaction of San Antonio- ' , 
Black hoses vs others 


-.1078 


-.313 




5.885* 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hoses vs others 


-.087 * 


-.239 




'2.685 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- » 
Regulated hoses va others 


'.013 


-.158 




1.459 


BS2S72 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
, Unregulated hones vs others 


* V 

-.043 


-. 266 




4.243* 


BS2E1 


Interaction .of Philadelphia- 
Black hoses vs others, \ 


-.018 


,.057 




0.150 


.BSTiy 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoses vs others 


. -.025 


.321 




4.066* 


BST1E2 ' 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hones vs others 


-.031 


.376 




3.436 


BST2E1 


s Interaction^of Unregulated- * ' 
Black hoses vs others 


-.058 


.if 3 




3.254 


BST2I2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White Hones vs others * 

-! — — : — * — a 


-.061 • 

1 


.160 




0.827 



These 7 ratio* are*signif leant at 0 < .05^ 



tor 0 - < .05, F (1/2D0) - 3,89. 

Total R 2 - 6.185 ' 

Residual Degrees of Freedoa - 210 



(The denominator used to derive 
closest entry listed in the" F 



the F value is th 
table.) * v 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, tf CHILD 1 ENGAGES IH MUSIC/DANCE" 
(n • 243) t 



< ) 

4* * 





Dependent Variable: C1V13 


f 








> 


j 

Independent Variables 


r 


• 

Beta 


F 




"RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


i -.085 


-.071 


0.234 . 


» 


BIKSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others w 


-•068 


.082 


0.177 




BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs .Others 


-.058» 


-.202 


1 .274 




BINSTATl 


Binary on Regulated vs others p 


.090 


.150 


0.337 




BINSTAT2 


Binary on Un regular jiff *8 others 


-.143 


-.139 


0*54 1 




BINETH1 * 


Binary on Black hones vs others 


-.060, 


.217 


0.814 




BIHETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others . 


.144 


.808 


12.223* 




NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 


-.013. 


t -.063 


0.883 




NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months* 


.1*4 


. 106 


2.027 


> 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 


-.023 


-.124 


2.608 


• 




Number of children 60+ months » # 


-.041 


-.084 


0.7*3 




I 


Parpciver ace in vears 


-.072 


-.089 


0.860 






Caregiver experience in years 


.062 


.13p 


2.550 






Caregiver education in years - 


.194 


.099 


, 1.524 




CCCHlCD 


Caregiver's child is ptesent 


.014 


.031 


0.144 




* CCREL 


Caregiver's relative Is present 


-.066 


-,*004 


0.004 




STDACEC 


•Standard deviation 0/ child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 


- .009 


- • 03o 


0 . 108 




AVCACEC 


Average age of children (in months) * 
excluding Infants 


--.012 

** 


• 127 


0.914 


' * 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in home 


-.006 


.051 


ft. 578 




R BLACK 


Ratio of Bla^k children in home 


-.037 


.081 


0.14,6 


* 


K fl lit 


Ratio of White children in hope Jbg 

7 


*068 ' 


-.378 


4 .712* 




' BS1ST1 


Interaction of Slan Antonio- 

l\cKUlaLCU lluucS vs ULiicia 


.062 


.040 


0.049 




BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Un regul ated homes vs others 


-.126 


.077 


0.186 




BS1E1 


Interaction of Sao Antonio- 

Bi ./ii, h/mDs up nf hort 


-.079 


-.156 


/ 




BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- # 
uhf f p hnnp^ vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 

Regulated hones vs* others ( 


> 

J " -.003 


-.130' 


0.797 




BS2ST1 


-.025 


.103 . 


0,618 




B52ST2 

* 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


-.005 


. . 1*9 ■ 


2. 159 




BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- ( - 
Black home* vs others e 


-.124 


. -.19^ 


1.795 




*BST1EF 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hocies vs others ■» 


.034 


-.137 


, 0.7 J6 




BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others m * 


.048 


- % 4l3 


1.219* 


- * * 


BST2E1 


Interaction oit Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others. 


108 


-,097 


0. t 17 




BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 

, 1 — — ' ' 


-.007 


*- .'278 


2.330 





*These F ratios are significant at 0' < 
For o - < 
Total R 2 

Residual Degrees of Freedom 5510 r 

k D-15 



ratios are significant at p' < .05.^ ¥ • 

c .05, F -t3.89.' (The denominator used td derive the F value is 

F (1/200X * 3,89 - "losest entry listed in the F table.) * 
* 0.190 S - 



the 



9 

ERIC 
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SUteiARY TfiBUZ FOR" THE REGRESSION 'ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, 
"CHILD 1 ENGAGES IN CROSS MOTOR ACTIVITY" 
"\ *(n • 243) 

. ~_ ^ 

Dependent Variable: C1V14 





7 


Independent Variables ' ^ ' 


r 


• Beta 


F 




RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hooe 


.122 


-.089 


0.375 




BIXSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio va others 


-.094 


-.032 


0.027 




BINSITE2 


Biq^ary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.057 


.->us 


d.420' 




BINSTATl 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


.046 


-.063' 


0.098 




BINSTAT2 


Binary on' Unregulated vs others 


-.154 


-.002 


0.0,00 




BINETH1 


Bioary on Black" hooes vs others ' 


<-.131 


-.197 ■ 


0 .681 




BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others* 


-.027 


.288 


1 .585 




** NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 nnnfhe 

• 1 w rf m VpMAiUI VII I Hull mvULIIO 


.152 


* -.028 


0.172 




NC1235C 


Nunber of rhi 1 Hri»n 1 -n-ti,,, 

tiwMb'wb w» tiuiuicn i4 jj oonens 


.100 


1.8*1 • 






Nuober of children 36—59 isonths 


.106 


.164 


i 

4,668* 






nuaOir or cmiariu out ooutnl 


-.106 


-.123 


i%85 






Caregiver age in years fc f * 


.026 


.053* 


0.314 




MACGEXP 


/Caregiver experience in years 

r » 


.006 


-.031 


0.J4& 




MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.010 
-.0SB 


.058 


0.535 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child is present 

\ 


-.084 


1 .049 




CGREL 


v-sregiver s*reistlve is present v 


.008 


.029 ' 


0.166 


s 


% STDAGEC 


* S tandard* deviation of child ages 












(In months) excluding /nfaTits 


.026 


\ 

.224 , 


4.428* 






Avenge 05c 04 c nLiuLcu \ in aonina/ 












excluding Infant t. 


• 

-.045 


-.148 


1.263 






Ratio or female children in hone 


.032 


.060 


0.799 




RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hone 


V087 


.072 


0.114 




RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone , 1 


-.061 


-.296 


? 0 TO 




BS1ST1 


Unteiraction of San Antonio- ' ■ 
Regulated hooes vst others 


0 










.050 


I .115 


VA. H<.\J 




% BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 












Unregulated hooes vs others * 


• -.171 


.026 






' BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 












Black hooes vs others 


-.166 


-.199 


L. . H JO 




BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio^) 
White homes vs others ' 

T 












■*.123 


-.190 


1 . 74^3 




BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












Regulated horses vs others + 


-.022 ^ 


.054 


0.173 




BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- ' 












Unregulated hooes vs others 


-.057 


-.000 # 


0.000 




BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












Black hones vs others 


-.069 


-.003 


0.000 




BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 












Black hooes vs others t 


-'.092 


-.223 


1.999 




JJST1E2 ' 


Interaction of Regulated- ^ * 


.o$5 








BSTCE1 


White hooes va others 
Interaction of Unregulated- 


-.208 


1.0^6 






Black homes vs others 


-.117 


-.034 


0.057 




BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- # 










White homes vs others 


-.132 


-.192 ^ f 


1.223 



These F ratios sre significant at p < .05. 
*For p * < ,05, '(1/200) * 3.89. (The denoninator used to derive 
_ „ , B j cloaeat entry listed in the F 

Total R * 0.204 

Residual Degreaa of Freedoo • 210 

D-16 ' 



t/he F 
fable 



F velue ia the 



) 



/ 
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SUMMARY TABLE- FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, 
"CHILD 1 WATCHES' ANY TV ALONE" 
* (n - 243) * ** . 

Dependent Variable: C1V15 



Independent Variables 

RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children in home 

BtNSlTEl Binary on Saa Antonio va others 

BINSITE2 ' Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

BINSTAT1 Binary on Regulated vs others 

BINSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

8INETH1 Binary on Black heroes vs others 

BINETH2 Binary on .White homes vs others 

NCT012C Nuaber o/ children less than 12 months 

NC1235C Nuaber of children 12-35 months, 

NC3659C Nuaber of children 36*59 months 

NC59PLC Nuaber of children 60* months 

MACGAGE Caregiver age In years 

MAC^EXP ' Caregiver experience in years 

MA^GEDUC Caregiver education in years 

CGCHILD Caregiver'! child la present 

CCREL * Caregiver' a relative la preaent 

STDAGEC Standard deviation of child agts 
tin aonths) excluding' infants, 

AVOAGEC Average age ot children (in months) 
excluding infants" 

RATEFEHC Ratio, of female* children in home 

R BLACK- Ratio bf Black- children In home 

RWHITE m Batio/of White children in home 

'BS1ST1 Interaction of San Anfbqlo- 
* Regulated homes vs "others^ 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregutated homes vs other^ 

BS1E1 Intersection of San Antonio- 

0 Black hooes vs others * 

.BS1E? Interaction of San Antonio- 

* Whit?* hones vs others 

BS2ST1 Interaction ^of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hones vs others , 

B52ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
0 Unregulated hoaea va^othera 

BS2E1 Interaction df Philadelphia*-* 

* IJlack homes vs others \ 

BST1E1 Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

B5T1E2 Interaction ot Regulated- - 

Vh,lte hoaea va othera <■ * 

B ST 2 El Interaction of Dnregulated- 

. Black homes vs ethers * , L 

BST2E2 Interaction ot Unfcpgulated- 
4 White hoaea va others' 

! W : r— 



r 


Beta 


F 


-.104/ 


-.061 


0.173 


-.166 


-.102 


0.277 


.152 


-.321 


3.264 


.125 * 


.026 


. 0.016 


-.046 


.042 


0.050 


-.130 


-.•150 


0.393 


'-•081 


-.164 


' 0.511 


.073 


.046 


0.477 


j 

<r .062 


.001 


* 0.000 


-.119 


-.124 


2.681 


-.046 


.021 


0.048 


-.053 


.003 


0.001 


< 

-.0S8 


-.059 


0.537 


.052 


.054 


0.461 


.064 


.057 


0^485 


-.025 


-.010 


0.020 


-.138 


-.244 ' 


5.240* 


-.132 


.118 


I 

0.800 


-.058 


-.068 


1.051 


.152 


.058 


, 0.076 


082 


.000 


0.000 


-.111 


-.051 


0.083 


-.041 


.012 


* 0.004 


-.083 


.002 


0.000 


I -.073 


.068 


0^20 


\-300 


.317 


5.962 


-.022 


' .082 


0.409 


.218 


" ,&0 


2.740 


♦ .260 


.110 


0.485 


-.0'24 


.068 


0.116 


-.029 


-.035 


0.06O 


-.042 


.010 


0.003*. 



These t F ratios are 'significant at o < .05. * 

Fo/p - '< -•OS, ? n/->M\, m 3 » 8 ?» (Tha denominator used to dsrive the F value ts the 
{Uimj} closest entry listed in the F tabls.) 



r (1/200) 
Totsl * z -0.102 ' 
Residual Degrees of Freedom *' 210. 



D-17 
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SUtttARY TABLE FQR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 
"CHILD 1 WATCHES EDUCATIONAL TV WITH SOMEONE" 
(a - 243) 



De pendent Variable s C1V16 

* Independent Variables 

RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 

BINSITE1 Binar^, on San-Antonio vs others 

BINSITE2 Binaxry on Philadelphia vs others 

BINSTAT1 Binary on Regulated vs others 

BINSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BINETH1 Binary on Black horaes vs others 

-BINETH2 Binary on White hones vs others 

NCT012C Nuaber of children less than 12 aonths 

NC\235C { Nuraber. of chilcVen 12-35 months 

NC365QC Nunber of children 36-59 aonths 

NC59PLC Nikabtr of children 60+ aonths 

, >tACGAGE Caregiver age in ye^rs • ^ 

ftACGEXP Caregiver experience in years 

MACGEDUC Caregiver education in years 

CGCHILD Ceregiver's child la pre tent 

CGREL Caregiver 1 a relative la pre tent 

STDAGEC Standard 'deviation of child agea 
(in aonths) excluding infants 

AVCAGEC Average age of children (in aonths) 
excluding infanta 

RAT£FEHC Ratio of fenale children in horee 

R8LACK Ratio of Black children in home 

RWHITE Ratio of White children in hose 

3S1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hotaes vs others 1 

BS1ST2 Interaction, of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hotaes vs others 

BS1E1 Interaction of San Antonio- 

Black hones vs others 

BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio- 

White hotaes vs others * 

BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoses vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hones vs others 

BS2X1 > Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoaes vs others * 

BST1E1 Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoaea vs others 

BST1E2 Interaction of Regulated- 

Vhite hones vs others 

* - • 

• BST2E1 Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoaes vs other's 

BST2E2 Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hone a va^ot^hers 















/ 




r 


Beta 


? 




-.012 


.0X4 


0.008 




-.Q28 


-.035 


0.033 




.239 v 


.246 


1.907 




.142 ' 


V V, ^21 


4.277* 




-.070 


.065 


0.119 




.024 


-.060 


0.064 




.069 
-.025 


-.016 
- .071 


0.0*5 
l 115 




.012 


-.118 


2.550 




.075 


\059 


0.603 




-.019 


-.078 


0.682 




- 101 

• 1<J J 


-.009 


0 009 




. U It 


.009 


n m *i 

<J . <J 1 L 


* X 


.046 


.036 


0.205 




.082 


.024 


0.082 




_ 1 £1 


• - . 1 CO 


3.257 




1 1 ft 
.110 * 


. L J 7 


j . U 1 o 




. u 
-.085 


■a. 1 76 
■— ' . ico 

% 

-.095 


2.024 


4 


.020 


.072 


P. 115 




.06^ 


.013 


0.006 


* 


.022 


-.152 


0.723 




-.034 


-.008 


0.002 




-.070 


.155 


1.467 


>r 


.094 % 


.297 


4.208* 




.259 


.171 


1.721 




.026 


.048 

V 


0.142 


( 


.17^4 I 


.014 


, 0.009 * 


r - 


.059 


-.319 * 


4.065* [ 




.086 


. -.318** 


i.soo 




-.060 * 
-.041 


-.1*3* ' 
-.093 


0.829 ' 
0.288 


9 



These P ratios ate significant at p < .05. * - 

(The denominator used to derive the F value is the* 
closest-entry Hated in the F table.) * 



For p- <. 05, F (1/20O) .3.89 
Total\R 2 - 0.197 
Residual Degrees of Freed 



D-18 - 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION 'ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 1 WATCHES NONEDUCATIONAL TV WITH -SOMEONE" 

tn • 243) 

Dcpcndorg Variable' CiV17 „. ^ 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 0 

B INST ATI 

BISSTAT2 

BINETH1 

BISETH2 

NCT012C 

NC12 35C 

NC3659C 

SC59PLC 

MACCACE 

» 

V !ACG£XP 
HCGEDUC 
CCCHILD 
CCREL 
ST DAG EC 

AVCAGEC 

RATE F EMC 
RBLACK 
RWHITE 
3MST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

'BS2ST2 

BS2EI 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 

EST 2 El 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 

Ratio of Hispanic children in home 

Binary on San Antonio vs others 

Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

Binary on Regulated vs others*. 

Binary on Unregulated vs others 

Binary on Black horses vs others 

Binary on White hones others * 

Number of children less than 12 months 

Number or children 12-35 months 

Number okchlldren 36-59 months 

Nuaber of thildren 60+ months * 

Caregiver agK>n years ■ \ 

Caregiver experience In years 

Caregiver education in years 

Caregiver'/ cliild it present 

Caregiver's relative la present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(In sooths) excluding infants 

Average age of children (in months) 
excluding Infants 

Ratio of female children In home 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children in. hone 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of^San Antonio- 
Unregulated homers vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 5 ' 
•Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antb^io- 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- > 
Regulated homes vs^others 

Interaction of Philadelphia^ 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction, of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- ♦ 
WhUe homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 





Beta 


r 


. 004 


-.205 * 


2.008 


. 259 


.276 


2.094 


-.058 


/-.0l4 


0.007 


-.076 


-.201 


1.00$ 


i 

.195 


.223 


1.448 \ 


-.071 


-.264 


1.254 


-.025 


-.383 


2.866 


-.077 


-.074 


1.260 


-.136 


-.081 


1.236 


-.015 


.001 


0.000 

* 


-.075 


-,083 


0.792 


.091 


.111 


1.407 


.014 


-.101 


'1.602 


-.027 


.049 


0.383 


-.074 


-.062 


0.595 


.0*78 


.014 


0.039 


-.073 


-.010 


0.008 




r 




.001 ■ 


.064 


0.241 


.011 


,024 


0. no 


-.05F 


.197 


0.889 


. 066 


.273 


2. 550 


. U jo 


. 099 


0. 321 


. JUJ 




1 . 4^0 


. 050 „ 


-.133 


1 . 106 




-.107 


0. 561 


- 048 * 


.04 3 


O.IIS* 


.004 » 


. 148 


I. 380 


-.054 


.n-58 


0. 166 


-.100 


.086 


n 303 


.017 


.2*1 


1.734 


- .065 


-.223 


2.438 


-.001 


-.196 


1 . 301 



j" Total 



R ? - 0. 222 1 
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, SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE* "CHILD 1 ENGAGES JCN PHYSICAL NEEDS ALONE" 



.r 





(ft - 243) 




• 


** 

* t 




Dependent Variable: C1V18 
1 




i 






Independent Variables 


, r 


Beta 


F 


RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


.029 


.122 


0.659 


BINSlTEl 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.039 


.115 


0.335 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.046 


.082 


0. 204 


3 INS TAT 1 


Binarv on^Regulated vs others 


-.060 


-.153 


0.541 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others.* 


.129 


.117 


0.365 


B I SETHI 


Binary on Black homeVvs others 


/ .138 


-.237 


0.932 


BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 


-.146 


-.143 


0.368 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 


-.030 


.001 


0.000 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 


-.047 


-.012" 


0.024 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 


.051 


.119 


2..314 


NC59PLC 


Nuabar of children 60+ months 


.029 


. 059 


n 


MACCAGE 


Caregiver age in years 


no / 


.177 - 


3. 283 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


nil 
-.00 J * 


-.046 


0* 306 


MACCEDUC 


CareB iv*r pdnr/tf inn in vpjim 


- . 046 


. 023 


0.079 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child Is present 


.091 


. 181 


4.6V* 


COREL 


Careglvar>T«lattva Is present 


.165 


.101 


1.933 


STDACEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 










(in months)' excluding infants. 


.067 


.21T 


3.729 


AVCAGEC 


Average age of children (In months) 










excluding Infants 


| -.008 


-.249 


3.379 ^ 


RATE F EMC 


Ratio of female children in home 


.029 


-.016 


0.054 


R BLACK 


Ratio of Blac^k children in, home 


.156 


.321 


2.177 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


_ 1 OO 

- . 1 to 


. 189 


1 . 132 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio - 1 










Regulated homes vs others 


- nil 

— • yjj j 


no c 


0. 020 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 






r 




Unregulated homes vs others 


• 1UZ 


n >* i 


n n 78 


BS1E1 


interaction ut dan /UiCOniO 










Black homes vs /others 


. 173 


n*>9 


0.029 


BS1E2 


Tnf«rarf Inn nt Q j» n in^nn^n- 










White homes vs others 


_ ion 


* 0\0 


2.441 


BS2ST1 ^ 


I n ££f AC t ion of Phi 1 jiHaI nhi *- 










Regulated homes vs others 




- * 1 DO 


1.541 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia** 




> 






Unregulated homes vs others 


— . Ul 1 


1 74 


2. 1 94 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 






7 




Black homes vs others 


.012 


.064 


0.18S 


BST1E1- 


Interaction of Regulated- 






• 




Black homes vs others 


.050 


.179 


1.227 


BST1E2 


Interaction of* Regulated- f * 










White homes vs others » 


-.087 


.248 


1.467 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 










Black homes vs others 


.171 


.109 


0.542 


BST2E2 * 


Interaction of Unregulated- 






> 




White homes vs others * 


-.032 


.104 





These P ratios are significant at p < .05, 

Tor o - < .05, F (i/200) " 3 * 8 ? ^ e denoa ^ lutor "••d to derive the F value Is the 
Total R ? - 0.J 57 

Residual Degrees of Freedom * * 210 
t 



closest entry listed in the F table.) 
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SUMMARY TABL^FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE / 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 1* ENGAGES IN PHYSICAL NEEDS WHILE* INTERACTING WITH CAREGIVER" 

(n - 243) 



Dependent Variable * C1VI9 
* 

Independent Variables 



(la months) excluding infanta 

AVGAGEC Average age, of children (In aonths) 
excluding infants 

RATEFEMC Ratio of female children in home 

RBlACK Ratio of B^ack children in home" , 

RWHITE Ratio qf White children in home 

BS1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others „ 

BS1E1 Interaction of San Antonio- 

Black homes vs others 

BS1E2 ' Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 
» • 

. BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia;- ' 
Regulated homes vs 'others * 

85^2 Interaction of -Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs*others 

BS2E1 Interaction of Philadelphia^ 

Black homes vs others 

BST1E1 Interaction o^Regulated- 
Black horses vs others 

BST1E2 ' Interaction of Regulated- 
/ White homes vs*othera 

BST2E1 TfUeraction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST2E2 Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 



\ 



Beta 



-.025 

.087 
.063 
.048 
.083 

.006 

.147 

AU2 

.022 * 

. 124 

.016 

.086. 

.112 

.047 

.153 

-.068 



RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




.196 


.094 


0.-402 


BINSITEl 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




.192 


.373 


3.667 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




-.130 


.068 


0. 145 


B INST ATI 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.093 


' .033 


0.026 


RTMCTAT9 
ui ro i A i L 


Binary on Unregula tC^ vs others 




. 108 


' -.036 


0.037, 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hornet vs others 




-.050 


-.337 


41.952^ 


BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 




-. 100 


. -.052 


v 0.051 


NCT012C 


Numbeur erf -children less than 12 months 




-. 104 


-.056 


0.69** 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 




-.229 


-.171 


5.2H* 


NC3659<^ 


Number of children 36-59 months ^ 


mm 


-.192 


-.109 


2.021 


NC59PLC 


Number of children 60+ months 




-.009 


.068 


0.503 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years 




.127 


.043 


0.205 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




.043 


.062 


0. 582 


MA?GEDUC r 


Caregiver education in years 




-.132 


.029 


0. 131 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child ts-praaent 




-.067 ' 


.036 


0.185 


CGREL 


Caregiver' a relative la present 




.119 


.056 


0f612 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 




\ 







.201 

-.295 
.030 
.180 
.049 

-.255 

-.150 

.065 ^ 

-.057 

-.126 

.002 
A 

.053^ 
.056 
.056 
.121 
.003 ' 



3.484 

4.918*^ 

0.204 
0.707 
0.078 

2.014 

O.702 

0.252 

0.156 

0.933 

0.000 

0.132 

G.126 

0.077 

0.687 ' 

0.000 



These F ratloa are algnif leant at p < .05., 

Fof7^< .05, P (l/200)>" 3 * 89 ' (The denoaln4lcor u«d. C0 dtrlv « the . P valu * ia the 
Total R 2 ■» P* 187 

Residual Degrees of Freedom * 210 
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SUMHARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
VgEPENDENf VARIABLE, "CHILD ^ ENGAGES IN CONVERSATION WITH YOUNG CHILD" 

Cn - 243)' • 





Dependent Variable: ClV20 


( 


/ 




• 


\ 

RATEHISC 


* * 
Independent Variables 




>' r 


Beta 




Ratio of Hispanic children In home 




-.063 


Ms 


0.135 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


* 


.080 


"V 8 


0.002 


BINSltE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.041 


-.0*8 


0.069 


BINSTAT1 


^Bi^arVon Regulated vs others 




.046 


.082 


0.156 


BINSTAT2 


Binary oh. Unregulated vs others* * 




.027 


.159 


( 

0.683 


BINETH1 


Binary on, BlacX homes vs others 




.009 


-.089 


0.134 


BINETH2 


Binary onjWb/ite homes vs others 




.069 


.107- 


0.209 * 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 




.120 


.097 


1.990 


HC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months & 




m n 

. U 1U * 


.03 J 


0 . 530 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 




.069 


-.024 


0,096 


NC59PLC 


Nuabtjr of children 60+ >months 




.055 


-.013 


0.017 ' 


?UCGAGE 


Caregiver age in years. 




-.069 


-.041 


0.179 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




.022 


-.022 . 


0.069 ' 


MACGEDUC 


Caregivervaducation in years 




-.024 


-.094 


1.323 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child is present 




.075 


.047 


0.313 


CGREL 


Caregiver's* relative is present 




-.085 ' 


-.051 


0.495 




Standard deviation of child ages 
tin oentha) excluding infants * 




-.008 


-.317 


8.477* 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in months) 
excluding Infants ^ 




.114 


.409 " . 


9..173* 




Rat lo of female children in home 




.020 


.019 


0.075 • 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 




.015 


.139 


0.413 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White* children in home 




.075 


.098 


0.306 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- * 
Regulated homes vs others 




.035 


-.081 


0.197 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs. others 




.090 


-.060 


0.110 


* BS1EX 


Interaction? of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others * 




-.010 f 


.161 


1 .,509 


BS1E2 


' Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 




.181 


.278 


3.554 


BJ?2STL» 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 




,095 


.191 


0.573 


. BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


* 


-.072 


-.t)75 


0.328 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 




.084 


. 162 


1 1 QQ 

1 . loo 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others " *» 




.111 


.050 


0.097 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 




.008 


-.192 


0.871 


.BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 




( + 

-.084 


-.109 »■ 


0*547 . ' 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes a vs others 




.099 


-.089 


0.251 




* 

These P ratios are significant at p < 


.05. 




* 




♦ 


For o - < .05, F (1/200 \ - 3.89. (The denominator 

, „ 2 ' ■ closest entry 
Total R' » 0.163 


used to derive 
listed in the F 


tha F valu« 
table.) 


i is the 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF'" THE 
pEPENDENT VARIABLE , "CHILD 1 ENGAGES IN CONVERSATION WITH 
^ . (n « 243) 



CAREGIVER" 



Dependent Variable* C?lV2l 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BINSTAT1 

BINSTAT2 . 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

Scy012C 

NC1235C 

NC36l?C 

XC59PLC 

X IACGAGE 

MXCGEXP . 

MACGEDUC 

CCCHILD 

CGREL 

STDACEC" 

AVCACEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
RWHlTE 
BS1ST1 

BS1S 

BS1&1 

BS1E2^ 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BSTlEl 

B.ST1E2 

&ST2tl 

BST2E2 . 



Independent Variables / 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio vs others 
Biitary on Philadelphia* vs others 
Binary on*Regulated vs others 

9 Binary on Unregulated vs'others 
Binary on Black homes vs othefs 

1 Binary on White homes vs others 
Number of children less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 "months 
Number of children 36-59 months 
Number ^of children 60+ months 
Caregiver age in years 
Careglvet^e/per lence in years ^ 
Caregiver education in fears 
Caregiver's child is present 
Caregiver's relative ie pretext 



Standard deviation of child ages 
(inmonthsi excluding infants 

Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants 

Ratio of female children in home 

Ratio of Black children in hoTie 

Ratio of White children in hope 

Interaction \>f San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antbnio- 
Black homes/vs others 

^Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Urfregulated homes vs others , 

, Interaction of Philadelphia- , 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- % 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black ipmes vs others 

Interaction" of Unregulated- », 
White homes vs others 







Beta 


F 




.01Q 


' .037 


"0.064 




. ;042 


-.009 


( Os(502. 




.016 
-.100 


.588 
-.139 


11.1 IB* 
0.476 




.016 


-.146 


0.615 ' 


• 


-.063 


.156 


% 0.433 




.108 


.097 


0.181 




-.096 


-.053 


0.643 




--130 


-.032 


0.195 




-.136 


-.125 


2.768 




.016 , 


.014 


0.024 




.074 


.038 
* 


, 0.159 




* .039 


-.006 


0.006 


. ■ 


.007 


.043 


0.297 




-.078" 


-.039 


0.229 




•-.016 


.0T9 


0.076 


4 • 


-.044 


-.108 ^ 


TT04*1 


) 


.026 


. 154 


- 1.377 




* .184 


.183 


7.613* 




-.118 • 
.113 


-.501 

< 

-.021 


5,695*^ 




.003 


.025 


0.02Q 




1 ,043 


-.068 


"0.150 




.044 


-.027 


0.044- 




.091 , } 


.200 


1.965 




' -.076 * 


-^296 


5.290* " 




<-.053 


-.J26 

A 


f b.643* 




■ -.^63 " 


222 


2.373 




-.069 


.316 . 


4*078* 


1 


-.017 


-.o/i 


0.237 

r 




.035 ' 


. 382 


7.127* 




."032 


.0 JO 


0.031 



These F ratios are significant at o < *05. u 
* i# 'fttr 0 • < .05. F/,/^^ ■ 3.89. (Ths denominator %ssd to derive the A value is the 

closest e«ery liscsd in the F cable.) 



(1/200) 



Total R 2 - 0.215 
Residual Degrees of Freedon • 210* 
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;Y TAELE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE, "CHILD 1 ANTISOCIAL TO YfcUNG CHILD" 
(n - 243) 



v Dependent Variable- ' C1V22 



independent Variables 



RATEHISC 

t 

BINSITE1 

bvns!te*2 

B1NSTAT1 

^NSTAT2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 • 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

N63659C 

SC59PLC 

^lACCACE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEMC 

CCCHILD 

CGREL . 

STpAGEC 

AVCAGEC 

-RATEFEMC 
RBLACK \ 
R WHITE ' 
3S1ST1 

BS1ST2 
» 

BS1E1 
BS1E2 
BS2ST1 
BS2ST2 
BS2E1 
BST1EL 
BST1E2 
"BST2E1 
BST2E2 



Ratio of Hispanic "rflildren "iifhooe 
Binary on San Antonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs other* 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black homes vs> others , 
Binary on White homes, vs others 
Number of children less than 12 months 
Nunber of children 12-35 months 
Number of children 36-59 months 
Kurabtr of children month a 
Caregiver afce in years 
Caregiver, experience in years 
-Caregiver education In years * , 
Caregiver's child la present 
Carcgivar'a relative Is present 

Standard" deviation of child ages ' 
(in month*) -excluding infanta 

Average age of children (in months) v 
excluding 'infants 

Ratio of fero^te^ehildre^i in hone 

Ratio of Black children in hoW 

Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs othersr 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

interaction of San Antonio- 1 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes, vs others 

Interaction of PhUadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction oT~Ph"Tiadelphia- 
Black homes vs others f 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White' homes vs others * 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Slack homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 



. *r 


Beta* 


F# 


4 -'.024 


-.119 


0.618 


.035 


.100- 
\ 


^0.252 


* ,lo7 


. XTO j 




.020 


-421 


0.335 


.012 ' 


.080 


0.171 


* -.024 


.254-* 


' 1.061 


.050 


.069 


0.086 


•i .014 
i 


-.005 


0.004> - 


I - .050 


.040 


y 0.278 


^ .078 


.0*8 


0.756 








-To62 


-.003 


0.001 


' \ ,034 


-.068 


~ 0.;82 


.155* 


.223 


7 104* ' 


-.049 


-.129- 


2 452 








.006 


.079 


0.873 " 


.027 


-.028 


O.'l^D 








-.066 


-.116 


f.097 


-.027 


.007 < 


, 0 002 * 


. -.059. 


-.0,39 


0.315 


-.065 ' 




1 648 


.055 


- 088 


0.242 


* -.001 


075 ' 


0.168 ' 


.002 


-.050 ' 


0 074 


.085 


.127 


i 

0.925 


-.046 


-.163 


**• 

1 .205 


.170 


?74 




'.028 


■0j[6 


* 0.074* 


-.023 


-.142 


0.892 


.003 


-.072 


0.198 


.043 


.004 


0.000 


r 

-.024 


-.094 


0.3<>6 


¥ 






.023 


•.005 


0.001 



ignlficant at o < .05. 



* These F ratiosVare s 

For p ■ < .05, F (i/20Q} " 3 ' 89 - * ^ Tne denominator used to derive 
* - v» ' closest entry listed in the F 

Total -R ? - °- 1« J 
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the F value is the 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP TOE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 1 CONIHOLS A YCUNC CHILD" 
(n - 243) 



Dependent Varinble- 



C1V23 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BINSTAT1 

B INST AT 2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

NC59PLC 

MACGAGE 

MACGEXP 

*1ACGEDUC 

CGCHIU)' 

CGREl 

STDAGEC 

AVCAGEC 

RATEFEMC 
HfiljACK. 
R WHITE 
BSlStl 

BSIST2 

BSiEl 

BS1E2 

'BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1EJ 

BStl|2 

BST2E1 

B5T2E2 



\ 



X 



Independent Variables x 

Ra^io of Hispanic children in home 

Binary* on San Antonio vs others 

Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

Binary on Regulated vs others 

Binary on Unregulated vs others 

Binary on Black horaes vs others 

t 

Binary on White horaes vs others . 
Number of children less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months ' 
Number of children 36-59 months 

Number of children 60+ raonthe* 

Caregiver age in years 

Caregiver experience in years 

Caregiver education 1 in years 

Caregiver' « chil4 it prteeat 

Caregiver 1 • relative le present 

Standard deviation of, child ages 
(In aanths) excluding Infante 

Average age of children (in months) 
^eluding Infants < , 

Ratio »of female children in home 

Ratio of Black children .in home 

^Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regula,ted homes vs oXW tts 

Interaction of Sa 
Unregulated homes' vi 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hones vs othefs 

interaction of\an Antonio- , 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia-^ 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of* PbUadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes, vs others 

Intersection of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregula'ted- 
White hemes vs othere 

' k s r ' * 




r 



r 


■ .Beta 


F 




• 023 


0,024 


-•010 


• 102 


0.273 


^.157 


• 248 


1.893 


-•041 


%045 


0,047 


.oik 


• 009 


0.002 


-.062 


-•213 


0,776 


• 139 


-.129 


0.308 


,.216 


.179 


' 6.978* 


.256 


.229 


9*358* 


•029 


-♦063 


0.664 


-•083 


-•101 


1.105 


-•052 


-.006 


0.004 


.009 


-•013 


0.027 


.104 


'•023 


0.082 


-•Oil 


-.045 


0.296 


-.049 ' 


-.022 


0.097 ■* 



-.059 



-.031 
r -.009 
-.037 
.091 
' .062 
.157 
.023 
-.(J56 
.040 
-.062 
.164 



-.059 



-.^40 
-.096 
' ^144 
.196 
-.026 

• 045 

-•s¥* 

-•091 

• 054 
-•079 

.093 



0.301 





-.049 


.152 


1.283 




-.005 


.013 


0.039 




-.034^ 


.161 


0.561 




\ .122 


-.£10 


0.003 



1.771 
0.286 
1.235 
1.794 
0.039 
0.119 

0.304 
0.327 
0.072 
0.288 
0.278 



These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 

For p ■ < .05, */ 1/9ftm » 3.89. (The denominator used to derive 
ii/zuu; closest entry listed in ths F 



Total R' - 0,178 
Residual Degrees of Freedom ■ 210 



the F value is the 
table.) 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 1 ! CONTROLLED BY CAREGIVER " 
(n % 243) 

De pendent Variable: C1V24 















Independent Variables 


x 


Ovta 


r 


RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of rfispanic children in home 


• 001 


• 183 


1 .860 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


• .036 






BINS ITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


. J JO 


• 495 


9 . 184* 


' BINS TAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others * 




. O J t 


8 • 315* 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




• 165 


0*914 


Dint I til 


011101 T un DiacK noises vs others 


.245 


.509 


5.410* 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others- 


-.153 


.408 


3.761 


NCT01 2C t 


Number of children less than 12 months 


-•078 


-.056 


0.838 


' NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 month* 


-.135 


-.077 


1.295 % 


NC3659C . 


Number of children 36-59 months 


-.ioa 


-.036 


0.270 


NC59PLC 


Nuabtr of children 60+ months * 


.139 


• 163 


3.740 


MACCACE 


Caregiver age. in years 


• 071 


.005 


0.004 


'MACCEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


• U 1*4 


-.013 t 


0.032 


oMACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years § 


- . 237 


-.216 


8.783* 


CGCHILO 


Caregiver's child is present • 


-.004 


.045 


0.357 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative Is present 

t* . 


.045 


.035 


0.293 


STDAGEC 


- w 
Standard deviation 9 of child ages 








A 


(lq months) excluding Infants 4 


.o2o 


-.009 


0.008 


AVCACEC 


Average age of children (in months) ^ 










excluding Infants 


,033 


-.049 


0.167 


•frATEFEMC 

^itBLACK 

c 


Ratio of female children in home 


• 071 ' 


.027 


0.191 


Ratio of Blacjc children In home 


• 202 




1 . 198 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children In home 


-.158 


-.014 


0.008 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Regulated homes vs others 


-.075 


-,205 


1.575 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 








• 


Unregulated homes vs others 


.039 


-.026 


0.025 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 




• 






Black homes vs others 


.096 


.154 


1.730 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- * ' 










White homes vs others 


-.077 


' .L37 


1.074 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- / 










Regulated' homes vs others 


.089 


-.200 


2.834 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Unregulated homes vs others- * * 


• 109 


-.083 


0^.500 


BS2E1 • 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Black homes vs others 


.343 


• 130 


0.950 


BST1E1- 


Interaction af Regulated-, 










Black homes "vs others 


.005 


-.322 


1.932* 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regtflated- 










Whlte homes vs others 


-•079 


-.404 


4.821* 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 










Black homes vs others 


.187 


-.062 


0.218 


» BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 










White homes vs others * ' 

N 


-.Id* 


-•196 


i • > i 1 

* 



* \ , 

These P ratios are algnlficant at p < .05. 

For p - < .05, F n/2do v ■ 3.89. CThe denominator used/ to, derive the F value is the. 
Total R 2 - gu329 closest entry Hated *ft the F table.) 

Residual Degrees of Freedom* M 210 



D-26 




Stf&lifcY 'TABLE FOR THE RECRESStOjT ANALYSIS OF THt 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE,, "CHILD 1 MONITORIHC TOTAL" 
> (n « 243)_ 



, f 









r 


Beta 




-.095 


.044 


0.150 


-.378 


-.896 


35.033* 


-.231 


-.344 


6 .082* 


-.026 


-.3^4 N 


5.220* 


-.149 


-.101" 


0.474 ^ 


-.039 


- . 300 


2 . 561 


.071 


-.465 


6.669* 


.069 


.105 


4.027* 


108 


.053 


0.855 


.078^ 


.094 


2.501 


.129 


.145 


3.840 


-.042 


.010 


0.017 


-.121 


-.080 


f.574 


.104 


.037 


0.351 


.013 


-.074 


1.322 


-.037" 


-.019 


0.115 


.107 


.091 


• 1.181 


.042 


-.155 


2.229 


-.042 


- .086 • 


2.673 


.007 


.300 


3.260 


.027 


.112 


0.685 


-.141 


'.183 


1.725 


-.268 


.003 


0.000 


r.124 


.142 


2.005 


-.075 


.239 


4.474* 


-.146 


-.029 


0.082 


-.125 


-. 108 


1.172 


-.201 


-.218 


3.669 


.030 


.126 


1.044 


.029 


.311 


3.847* 


-.175 


-.043 i 


S 0.141 


.036 


.219 


2.579 



Dcpondcn t VannbU' CI V.2 5 f 

% 4 

^Oj v - s 

Independent Variables . 

RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic "oftijLdren in home 

BINSITEl Binary on San AntVnio vs others 

BINS1TE2 Binary orv^hiladelphia vs othars 

SlNSTrffl Binary on Regulated y% others ~ 

BISSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others ^ / 

BINETH1 Binary on Black hones /vs others . 

BINETH2 "Binarv on Whi^e homes vs others * 

NCT012C Number of children less than 12 months 

KC1235C dumber of children 12-35\months 

NC1659C - Number of* children 36-59 months 

SC59PI.C Nuablf of children ' 60+ souths 

MACGAGE Caregiver. age in yeafs^ 

MACGEXP Caregiver experience/ in years 

MACGEDUG Caregiver education) in vears 

CGCHILO Caregiver's child i» present 

COREL Caregiver's relative/is present j * 

ST DAG EC * Standard deviation^ of chU.d ages 
(in months) excWing tyrant • 

AVGAGEC Average age of chfldjiftn (in months) 
excluding infanjba^ 

RAJEFEMC Ratio of female children in home 

R BLACK Ratio of Black children in home 

RWHtTE , Ratio of White children in home^- 

BS1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

*■ t 

BS1ST3 Interaction of San Anj^onio- 
L'nregulated hpmes^ vs others 

BS1E1 Interaction of £ar\ Antonio- 

Black homes vs Others 

BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio- 

W£lte homed vs others 

BS2STJ Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs* others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

BS2E1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 

Black homes vs others 

BST1E1 Interaction of Regulated- 
« Black homes vs others 

BST1E2 Interaction^ Regulated- 
White homes vs others 

B^fcEl Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black* homes vs ^others 

BST2E2 Interaction of , I'nregulated- 
WMte homes vs others 



\ 



These F ratios are significant 'atf'o < .05. 

For P * < .05, F/i/onn^ " 3 ' 89 - ^ Tn * denominator used to derive 
(l/zou ? closest entry listed in the F 

Total R ? • 0.509 

Residual Degrees, of Freedom - 210 

. " • ' * D-27 . • 



the F Value is the 
table.) 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
, DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 1 ALONE - TOTAL" 

<n - 243) . 



> 


Dependent Variable* C1V26 


( 

. 1 / 

r . 








Independent Variables 


Beta 


F 


RAT EH ISC 


fUdo of Hispanic children in home 


.038 


.231 


2.608 


BISSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


-.035 


-.148 


0.615 


BIN5ITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others ^ 


* J -.098 
t 


-.003 


4 0. 000 


B INST ATT 


binary on Regulated vs others 


f - .055 


-.088 


0.198 


B^'STAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


, x -.042 


• .107 


0.337 


BISETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others 


.054 


.007 


o'.ooi , 


BINETH2 


Binary qn Whioe hones ,vs others 


-.02& 


-.004 


0.000 


NCTO! 2C * 


• * 

Number' of children less than 12 months 


. 055 


.0^8 


0. 188 


NC1235C 


Number of children 1 2-35" months ' 


.112 


. .049 


0.454 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-39 months 


.215 


.278 


13.986* 


NC59PLC 


Number of children 60+ months » 


.033 . 


.052 


0.315 * 


MACCACE 


Caregiver age In years 


-.044 


.023 » 


0.064 


/ KACGEXP 


Caregiver experience In years 


-.092 


-.089 


1.263 


MACGEDUC ^ 


Caregiver education in vears ^ 


-.001 


-.020 


0.065 


CGCHILD 


CareJ^er'a child it present 


.091 


.040 


0.243 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative it present 


.037 


.044 


0. 394 


STDACEC 


Standard devotion of cjiild ages 
(in months) excluding Infants 


.051 


1 .245 


5.521* 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children ,(in months) 
excluding infanta * 




-.394* 


7 • 4V7 


' RATEfEMC 


Ratio of female children in home " 


.048 


.018 


0.079^ 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 


.088 


.290 


1*9** 


RWHITE 


Rat id of White children in home .. 


-.075 


.016 


0.009 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- fc * 
Regulated homes vs others 


' .110 


,171- 


0.969 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of- San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


-.144 


-.061 


0. 122 


BSUJ 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 


t 

* .015 


.001 


0.000 * 


BSU2 


Interaction of Saji Antonio- * ^ j 
White homes vs others 


. \ .000 » 


-.123 


0.757 


BS2ST1 * ^ 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 


-.165 


""-..273 


4.626* 


BS2ST2 


Interaction or rhilaoelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs* others 


.019 


1 -.115 


0.844 


BS2E1 , 


Interaction of Philadelphia- \. 
Black homes vs others • * ^* 


-.037. 


.001 


0.000 


BST1E1 
BST1E2 
BST2E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White hones vs others 

Interaction oflmregulated- 
Black home r-tf^o cher s 


.013 
.043 
-.025 


.054 
.304 
-.045" 


0. 123 
2.390 
0.102 


BST2E2 - 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 


-.009 


.178 


yl.096 



*These f ratios- are significant at 0 < .05. 

For p'- < 05 F n/2001 " 3 ' 89, (Tne ^nominator used to derive the F value is the 

» u wj closest entry listed in the F table.) 

Total R 2 - 0, 235 * 

Residual Degrees of Freedom • 210 * 

D-28 

40 ft* 



/-SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE \ 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE* "CHILD 1 WITH OTHER YOUNG CHILD - TOTAL" 

(tt - 243) 





Dependent Variable C1V27 






* 


• 




Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


* 

Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




-.060 


-.172 


1.431 


BINSITE1 


Binarv on San Antonio vs others 




-.021 


.024 


* 0.016 


BIKSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.020 


-.172 


0.974 


BINSTAT 1 


Binarv on Regulated vs others 




-.018 


-.309 


2.405 


BISSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 






-.223 


1.465 


B I SETHI 


Binary on Black homes vs others 




-.089 


-.047 


0.040 


BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 




.112 


-.042 


0.035 


NCT012C 


N'unber of HHldren less than 12 months 




.255 


.245 


13.926* 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 




.186 




5.861* 


NC3659C 


Number of Children 36-59 months 




.149 


-.004 


0.002 . 


SC59PLC 


Number of children 60+ months 




*-:02i 


-.161 


3.009 


MAC GAGE 


Caregiver age in years 




-.037 


-.091 


0.947 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




.107 


.136 


2.924 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




.078 


-.036 


0.215, 


CG CHILD 


Caregiver's child is present 




, .OH 


-.004 


0.002 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 




/ -.029 


.004 


0.004 



STDAGEC Standard -deviation of child ages * 
(in aonths) excluding irfranta 

AVGAGEC Average age of children (in aonths) 
excluding infants 

RATEFEMC Ratio*of female children in home 

RBLACK Ratio of Black children in home 

R WHITE Ratio of White children in home 

BS1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
. Regulated homes vs others 

v BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- 
. Unregulated homes vs others 

BS1E1 Interaction of San Antonio- 

Black homed vs otheVs 

BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio- 

White homes vs others 

BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs oth^s 

BS2ST?* ' Interaction of Philadelphia- 
.Unregulated homes vs others 

BS2E1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 

Black'bomes vs others 

BST1E1 Interaction^ Regulated- 
Black homes vs others , 

BST1E2 Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 

BST2E1 Intera||P|n of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST2E2 Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 




.014 



-.226 



-.007 
7.071 
-.033. 
.023 
.073 
.042 
-.082 
-.024 
.028 
-.125 
.101 



.022 
-.018 

.025 
-.045 

.290 

.123 
-.126 
-.018 

.075 
-.016 

.141 



4.681* 



.119 


.444 


11.756* 


.004 


.078 


1.410 


-.087 


-.073^ 


0.123 


.095 


-.176 


1.072 



0.016 

0.010 

0.040 

0.102 

5.190* 

0.969 

0.778 

0.013 * 

0.144 

0.013 

0.680 



These P ratios are significant at p < .05. 

3.89. (The. denominator used to derive the F value *s tht 
closest entry listed in the F table.) 



For p - < .03. F (1/20 0) 
Total R 2 - 0*231 
Residual Degrees of Freedom 



210 



0-29 



' 40- 



) 



ERIC 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 1 WITH CAREGIVER - TOTAL" 
(n * 243) 





Dependent Variable: C1V28 




-* 








Independent Variables 




r 


Beta - 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




.0?8 


.023 


0.031 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




.ljf 


.450 


6.498* 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.097 


.591 


13.219* 


BIKSTAT1 


Brnary on Regulated vs others 




'-.•165 


.215 


1.338 


BISSTAT2 

\ 

BIHETH1 


binary on Unregulated vs others 




.075 


-.058 


0.113 


Binary onfclack hones vs otvfers 




.041 


.104 


0.227 


BINETf!2 


Binary on White bones vs others 




-.079 


.142 


0.459 


NCT012C 


Nuaber of children less than 12 oonths 




-.200 


- . 146 


5.698* 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 Donths 




-.286 


-.224 


11.051* 


NC3659C 


Nuxsber of children 36^59 oonths 




-.227 


-.096 


1.906 


NC59PLC 


Nuaber of c^ldran 60f sonths 
Caregiver age in years 




.149 


.343 


15.717* 


MACCAGf 




.044 


' -.077 


0.788 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




.045* 


.080 


1.158 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




-.141 


-.037 


0.261 


CG CHILD 


Caregiver's child Is preient 




-.055 . 


-.024 


0.101 


CGREL 


Caregivers relative is present 




-.008 4 


.000 


0.000 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
Viononths) excluding infants 

r 




-.072 


-.009 


0.009 


AVGAGEC ' 


Average age of children (In months) 
excluding infants 


« 


-.025 


-.263 


4.738* 


RATEFEMC 


. Ratio of fesale children in hone • 




.110 


.069 


1.269 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hose 




.013 


-.189 


0.955 ^ 


RWHIT& 


Ratio of White children in home * 

Interaction of San Antonio- ' 
Regulated horses vs oth^r^ 




-.036 


.023 


0.022 


BSIST1 


f 


-.055 


-,316 


3.769 


BSIST2 
f 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
tlnregulated hone's vs others 




.144 


-.116 


* 

0.510 


BS1E1 ' 
BSIE2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hone* v*< pthers 

'Interaction of San Aiftonio- 
White hoses vs others — 




.083 
\ 

-.005 

i : 


-.031 
.078 


0.0£9 
0.350 


BS2STI 


Interaction of Pbiladelpnia- 
Regulated hones vs others 




-.113 


-.349 


8.638* 


BS&ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated ^oses vs others # 


1 


' .030 




1.795 — 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoses" vs others ( 




.098 


'-.076 


0.328 


BST1E1 ' 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoses vs others 




-.1.9 


* .012' 


0.007 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated-^ 
White hoses vs others / 




-.120 


-.275 


2.247 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoses vs other/ 




4 * 

.148 


.148 


' 1.254 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hoses vs others 




-.042 # 



-.096 

> 


0.368 



.05. 



These F ratios are significant at p < 
For p - < .05, hi/>>m\ * H 9 * (The danosinetor used to derive 
9 ' ^4' 200 > * closest entry iUted in the F 

Totsl R 2 - 0.333 ' » 
Residual Degrees of Freedos •* 



the F value is the 
table.) 



210 



D-30 



CHIfcfr-2 REGRESSIONS 



* SUMMARY TABLE FOR* THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT * VARIABLE , 
"CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN PROSOCIAL ACTIVITY" * 
Mn • 155) 

Dependent Variable C2V01 



' * 


Independent Variables fc , 


r 


Beta 




RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 


.094 


. 070 


0.143 ' 


BINSITE1 \ 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


- .066 


. lob 


1 . 180 


B1>NSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


.004 


.139 


0. 391 


BINSTAT1 * 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


.002 


- . 1 57 


0. JpJ 


B INSTATE 


Binary' on Unregulated va others 


.02 5 


4. 203 


0.579 


BINETH1 . 


Binary on Black horses vs others i, 


1 .034 


.186 


0. 384 


BINETH2 


Binary on White noises vs others 


.073 


.012 


0.001 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 


-.054 


-.050 


,0.300 


NCI 235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 months 
* 


.120 * 


.023 


0.032 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months 


.044 


-.019 


0.035 


KC59PLC 


IJumtar of children 60+ motitha 


.023 


.020 


0.024 


MACGAGE 


Car/giver age in years 


-.056 


-.017 


0.014 


MACCEXP 


/ * 
Caregiver experience in years 


-.013 


.088 


0.556 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.084 


.013 , 


0. 014 


CG CHILD 


Caregiver' a child la pra'aent v 


.107 


.148 


1.260 


CGREL 


Caregiver' a relative la pre tent 


.156 


.247 


6.652* 


STDAGEC v 


Standard deviation of child agea 
(In oonths) excluding infanta 


.118 


.10 


2*193 




Average age of children (in months),/' 
excluding infanta 


-.062 


-.117 


0.650 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in hose 4 


.064 


:006 


0.004 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 


.013 


.129 


0.218 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


,.087 


.276 


1 .4 70 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 


-.004 


-*.049 


0 . 04 7 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes va others 


\ 

-.085 


-.393 


2 .649 


BS1E1 ' 


Interaction of San Antonio- ^ 
Black homes vs others 


.028 


-.128 


0. 54 7 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- ► 

White hooes va others f 


-.048 


-.205 


1.050 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others ( 


.025. 


. -.046 


1 

0.088 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


'-.057 


-.444 


5.406* 


• If 
BS2E1 


f Interaction of Philadelphia- 
■ Black bomea vs others 


-.010 


. -.042 


0.048 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulatad- 
Black homes vs others 


.060 


.141 


0.521 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hooea^va others 


-.000 


.184 


6.452 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black bomea vs others 


-.061 


.100' 


0.270 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes va others 


.116 


.272 

t '* 


1.118 



These F ratloa ara algnlf leant at p < .05. 

for p - < ,05, F (i/i25) " 3 * 92 * (Th * denominator used to derive the F 
Total R 2 ,» 0*198 

Realdual Degrees of Freedom • 122 



value ia th 
closest entry Hated In the F table.) 




SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN AFFECTIONATE BEHAVIOR** 
J <n - 155) , * 1 * • 



-J- 

C2V02 



Depende nt 'Variable: 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BINSTAT1 

BINS TAT? 

BINETH1 * 

JJINETH2 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

NC59PLC 

MACGAGE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEDUC 

CGCHILD 

CGREL 

STDAGEC 



AVGAGEC 

RATE F EMC 
R BLACK 
RWHITE 

bsisth 

f 

BS1ST2 

BS1EI 

BS1E2 

B^2ST1 ' * 

KS2ST2 

BS2E1 

,BST1E1 

BST1E2 
i 

BST2E1 
BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated v& others 
Binary on Black homes vs others 
' Binary on White homes vs others 
Number of children less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 oonths — — 
Number of children 36-59 months 
Number of children 60+ months 
Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver experience in years,' 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver's child is present 
Caregiver's relative la present 

Standard deviation of child sges 
(In months) excluding infants - 

Average age of children (In months) 
excluding infants 

Ratio of female children in home 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes va others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes' vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio-" 
White homes va others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction^ Philadelphia- ^fr" 
Unregulated homer vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hdaes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs othera 

Interaction of Regulated* 
White homes vs others 

, Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoses vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated-* 
White hones vs others 



f 


Beta 


F 


% 


".050 




• 035 


0.078 


u t 038 


• 040 


0.025 


' .141 


.268 


1.^71 


-•103 


• 098 


0.153 


.06* 


.363 


1.998 


' .000 


-•360 


1.544 


-.029 


• 099 


0.087 


-.063 


-.076 


0.734 


-.132 


-.154/p 


l.^S3 


-.102 


-.085 


0.725 


-.070" 


-.046 


0.135 


-027 


.044 


0.100 


/ .006 


• 002 


0.000 


V -.156 


-•077 


0,501 


.022 


• 009 


0 .005 


^-.019 


.053 


0.324 
• 


. -.089 


• 007 


y 0.004 




. .006 


0.002 


.071 


• 044 • 


0.250 


.088 


.714 


7.197* 


-.069 


-.079 


0.130 


-.000 


• 197 


0.812 


.004 

• • 


-.001 


0.000 








-.097 


• 091 


0.301 


-Jooo 


-•P79* 


0.169 


' -.063 


-.146 


0.967 


.053 


-.001 


0.000 


.rs2 


.143 


. 0.6&4 


-.081 


-.272 


2.072 


-.050 


• 056 


0.046 








-.089 


-*551 # 


8.813* 


«rf>56 v 




0.101 



These F rattos/kre aignlflcant at 0 < .05. 

For P » < .05, y /i/ 1 5a\ " 3.92. (The denominator used to derive 
, closest entry listed.in the F 

TottU R 2 - 0.255 , 



the J value is the 
table.) 
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(n • 155) 



Dependent Variable' C2V03 





Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHI^C 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 




.143 


. 1 52 


V . OU J 


BIKSITEi 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




- .044 


1 Ql 
- . 1 7l 


0. 508 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




-.055 


"A 


0 .044 


BI.NSTAT1 


Blnarv on Regulated vs others 




-.057 


. 0<* J> 




BISSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




.11/ 


. 782 


8.269* 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others 




-.025 


-.137 


0.201 


BINETH2 


Binary on white hones vs others 


: 


-.071 


-.089 


0.06 3 


NCT0J2C -^Number of children less Chan 12 months 




-.071 


-.061 


0.419 . 


SC1235C / 


'Number of children 12-35 months 




.002 


.02? 


0,0^4 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 




-.OU 


038 


0 130 


SC59PLC 


Nuabtr of children 60+ months 






.038 


0.083 


vf KCf ire 


caregiver age in years 




-.037 


-.095 


0 420 


MACGEXP 


• 

Caregiver experience t in years 




080 


- . 002 


0.000 


MACGEDCC 


Caregiver education in years \ 




-. 143 


-.085 


0.541 


CGCHILD 


Carsgivtr'e child is present 




.028 


-.037 


0.075 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 




.034 


.019 


0.039 




Standard deviation 1>f child* ages 






-.053 


0.214 


(Jn oonths) excluding infants 




„ -.002 




Av»raff» a«?e of children (in months) 
excluding infants 




-.066 


-.060 


0.'165 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in hone 




.053 


-.012 


0.016 


RBLACK jf 


Ratio of Black children In hone 




— . \)i y 


. 22i 


0. 628 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 




-.067 * 


.172 


0.549 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antd'nio- 
Regulated hones vs others 




-.047 


-.150 


0.422 












BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 






-.407 


2 719 




Unregulated homes vs others 




-.012 ■ 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 1 
Black homes vs others 




.015 


.251 


:.019 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 




-.028 


.389 


3.618 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 




.018 


.092 


0. 




Regulated homes vs others 




BS2ST2 
* 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 




-.034 


v. 138 


0.501 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 






-.023 


^ Q 014 




Black homes vs others 




-.019 


BST1E1 


Interaction off Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 




.0$6* 

i 




0.007 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated-* 
White homes vs Others 7 


<> 


-,0?4 


-.120 


0. i&> 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 




-.057 


- . 292 


2.201 




Black homes vs others * 




BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs* others 




.028 


- . * 1 b 


2.516 



*Theee F ratios are significant at p < .05. i 
For a - < M Pn/nu - 3 - 92 - (The denominator used to derive the F value is the 
For o ,05, (l/12 $) aoMit tntry ligted in tht p tabU J 

Total R 2 - 0.163 

Residual Degrees of Freedom * 122 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF.THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 SEEKS ATTENTION OF CAREGIVER" 

(n - 155) 



Despondent Variable : 



C2V04 



RATEHISC 

BINSttEl 

BINS ITE2 

BfNSTATl 

BINSTAT2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

NC59PLC 

MACGAGE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEDUC 

CGCHILD 

CGREL 

STDAGEC 

AVGAGEC 

RATEFEHC 
RBLACK 
RWHITE 
BSXST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1- 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables f » 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio vs others * 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black hones vs others 
Binary on White to^s vs others 
Number of children less/than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months 
Number of children 36-59 months 
Nuabsr of childrsn 60+ months 
Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver la child Is praaent 
Careglvsr's relative Is present 

Standard deviation of child ages 

(in months) excluding infants * 

Average age of children (in months) 
excluding ' infants 

Ratio of female children- in hone 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs'others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Whits homes vs others 1 \ 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoaev vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated-* $ 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated** 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs othsrs 

Interaction of Unregulatad- 
Whita hoeaa va othara v 



r 



-.162 

-.031 
-.063 
-.155 
.016 

.133 

.067 

.136 

.152 

t 

.014 

-•057 

-.155 

-•046 
.043 

-.001 
.074 



( 



r 


Beta 


F 


• 061 


-.271 


2.440 


r .266 


• 312 


1.623 


-.032 


.376 


3.295 


.030 


-.075 


0.095 


-.065 


-•441 


3.152 


-.097 


-.256 


0.835 


• 062 


.-.378 


1.357 


-.078 


-.157 


3:343 


^.030 


.079 


0.446 


.021 


-•031 


0.10^ 


-•155 


-.101 


0.704 


-.087 


1 -.100 


0.553 


-.032 


.016 


t).027 


.047 


.112 


1.124 


.067 


.035 


0.082 


-.145 


-.110 


1.501 



-.168 



2^.563 



0.094 



1 

0.011 



1.221 



♦Theae F ratloa art significant at P < .050. 
For P * < .05, 7/ 1/12M " 3.92.' (The denominator ua^to derive 
ftt.l*' - 0.302 ' ' Cl °"' e « Btry U » ttd in th « F 

Residual Degreaa'of Freedom ■ 122 





the F value is the 
table.) 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR TUB REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN DRAMATIC PLAY" 





' (n - 155) 












Dependent Variable* C2V05 












TndenpnHenf Vnr 1 Jihl p <T 




r 


Beta 


i 

F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 




-•145 


-.032 


0.031 


BINSITE1 


BinaTy on San Anconio vs others 4* 




-.067 


• 106 


0.168 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.188 


.384 


3.116 


BlNSTATl 


Binary on Regulated vs others \ * 




.107 


.418 


- 2.693 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others \ 




-.015 


.166 


0.4d3 


BINETHl 


Binary on Black heroes vs others 




-.192 


.126 


o!l83 


BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 




.309 


.036 


0.806 


NCT012C 


dumber of children less than 12 nonths 




.127 


;077 


0.722 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 




/-.013 


-.107 


m 0.740 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 




• 055 


.026 


0.066 


NC59PLC 


Number of children 60+ oonthe * 




-.045 


.051 


0.165 


MACCAGE 


Caregiver age in years 


• 


- -.040 


-.067 


- 0.222 


MACCEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




.050 


-.052 


0.200 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education In years w 




.077 


-.015 . 


0.019 




Careglver'e child it present 




-.062 


-.207 


2.587 


CCREL 


Caregiver* e relative It present 




.095 


.186 


3.936* 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months> excluding infants 




-.099 


.020 


0.032 


AVGACEC 


Average a&e of children (In months) 
excluding Infants 




-s038 


-.060 


% 

0.181 


RATE F EMC 


Ratio of female children in home 




.030 


• 0$4 


0 • 358 


RBLACK* 


Ratio of Black children in home , 




-.182 


-.059 


0.047 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 




.308 


-.018. 


0.007 


3S1 ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio— % 
Regulated homes vs others 

4 




.073 


rJ -.030 


0.019 


BCKT7 


TntersrHnn nf Can intnnln* 
illLCLuLL lull is i ^aii miiuiiiu 

Unregulated homes vs others 




-.083 


- J .083 


0.124 


a< in** 

DO It. I 

BS1E2 


interaction oi j<jh mi tuiuu v 
Black homes vs others 

Info r a rf inn of Siin Antonio** 

White homes vs others 




-.084 
* 

.056 


-.018 
-.022 


0.012 
0.012 


BS2ST1 


Interact ton of Philadelohia- 

Regulated homes vs others 




.069 


-.094 


6.387 




Interaction of Philadelphia - 
Unregulated homes vs others 




• 123 


, .011 


0.004 


BS2EI 


Interaction of Phijadelphia- 
Black hoses vs others * 




-.095 


-.157 


0.B99 


BSTlEl 


Interaction of Regulated- 
BUck hones vs others 




-.080 


-.223 , 


1.352 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 




.173* 


-.195, 


0.529 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes ve others 




-•074 


-.098 


0.267 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes ve othere 




.094 


-.070 


0.077 



*Theee F ratloe are eignificant at P < .05. 

For o * < .05 T,./*«*\ * 3*92. (The denominator used to derive the F value Is the 
* (1/125) -cloeeet entry listed In the F table.) 



entry 

Total R 2 - 0.230 
Residual Degreee of Freedom " 122 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOB TUB REGRESSION ANALYSIS Of THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, " CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN LOOKING AT A BOOK*' 
/(n - 155) ' • ' 



Dependent Variable: C2V06* 



Independent" Variable* r Beta 



RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children in- home • -.117 -.079 . ' 0^4 

BIKSITE1 ^Binary on San Antonio v.s others .Q21 -.261 ' l.o\2 

BINS ITE2 Binary on Philadelphia vs others -.059 -.395 3.368 

BINSTAT1 Binary on Regulated vs others -.068 -.096 0.145 

BISSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others *03S -.218 % 0.714 

BINETH1 Binary on Black heroes vs others -.056 .161 0,307 

BINETH2 Binar/ on White homes vs others * .173 .676 4.010* 

\NCr012C Number of children less than 12 months -.006 .009 0.010 

NC1235C Number af children 1Z-35 months -.140 .050 0.163 

NC3659C Number of children 36-59 months -.097 -.136 1.839 

NC59PLC ' Wuaber <*f children 60+ months -.061 .027 0.047 

MAC GAGE Caregiver age in years . -.141 • -.103 0.542 

J MACGEXP Caregiver experience in years -.091 .084 0.545 

HACGEDUC Caregiver education in years # .023 -.198 * 3.253 , 

CGCHILD Caregiver's child la preaent .101 .207 2.634 

CGREL Caregiver* a relatlva la preaent -.105 -.131 2.000 

STDAGEC Standard deviation of child agea , 

(in montha) excluding infants * -.199 -.238 t 4.772*, 

AVGAGEC Average age of children (in months) 

excluding infants , -.005 -.061 0.190 

RATEFEIIC Ratio of female children in home * -.038 . 020 0.051 

RBLACK Ratio of Blac^c children in.home * -.065 -.121 0.204 

R WHITE Ratio of White children in home .147 -.033 0.023 

BS1ST1 * Interaction of San Antonio- } 

Regulated homes, vs others -.058 .086 0.152 

' BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- 

Unreylated homea va others .144 .378 2.612 

BS1E1 . Interac£ibn of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others .098 .153 0.829 

BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others .063 -.061 0.100 

BS2ST1 . Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoaea vs others -.068 .107 • 0.308 » 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Phllsdelphla- 

Unregulated homes vs othj^B - -.107 .142 0.593 

BS2E1 Interaction ©^Philadelphia- v* 

Black homea va others » -.121 .029 0.024 

BSTlEl Interaction of Regulated- ^ 

Black homes vs others .004 .135 0.509 

BST1E2 Intersction of Regulstcd- * 

White homes vs others -.035 -*355 1.802 



BST2E1 Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others , < -,000 .078*' 0.173 

BST2E2 Intersction of Unregulated- 

White homes vs others / . .078 -.331 1.774 



*These F ratios sre significant at p < .05. 

For p * < .05, *t\/\o*\ " 3.92. (The denominator used to derive the F value is the 

c/ ' * closest aWry listed in the F table.) 

Total R 2 - 0.247 

i * 
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(n - 155) 



0 

ERIC 





Dependent Variable' C2V07 


* 




/ 

l 




Independent Variables 


r 
r 


Beta 


F 










RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


-.105 


-.192 


1.201 


BlNStTEl ■ 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


-.123 


.323 


1.698 


BINS IXE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others ' „ 


.286 


.064 


,0.095 * 


BlNSTATi 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.070 


-.004 


0.000^ 


B1NSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others » 


-.154 


.202 


0.644 1 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black homes vs others , 


.115 


.092 


0.106 . 


BINETH2 ^ 


Binary on White homes vs others 

m r 


- .006 


.tso - 


2.139 ^ 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 




. 007 


U. U 1 ID 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 


-.104 


-.030 
r 


0.064 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months ^ 


-.029 


-.036 


0.139 


NC59^LC « 


Number o£ children '60+ months 


.021 


.227 


3.486 0 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years . 


-.035 


.127 


0.870 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years ■ ^ 


-.050 


-.045 


0. 165 


macceduc 


Caregiver education in years X * I 
Caregiver's child is preset V— 


-.019 


* -.093 


0.755 


CG CHILD 


.051 


. 198 


2.553 


fcGREL 


_ _ 4 _ _ t _ 4«1af(vA { m nfASftnt 

Caregiver s relative i» p«" Mt 


-•10/ 


-. 066 


0.540 ' 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 


- . 200 


" . 261- 


6.025* 


AVGAGEC 

> 


* * 
Average age of children (in months) 

excluding infants 


- .047 


- . 074 


d. 294 


RAT EF EMC 


Ratio of female children in home 


.019 


.027 


0.095 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 


.105 


-.120 


0.214 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


-.013 


- 177 


0.681 


BS1$TI 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others' 


-.098 


-.200 \ 


0.877 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


-.129 


-^218/ 


0.914 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 


-Mu 


.089 


0 298 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Anto/iio- 
White homes vs others * 


-.097 


-.039 


0 042 


BS2STI 

r 

f 


Interaction of Philadelphia- , 1 - 
Regulated homes vs Others /v 


.126 


.024 


k 0.O23 ^ 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hones vs, others 


-.038 


-.059 


0. 109 


BS2E1 


* 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes' vs otheTS' 


.280 


.H7 


3.712 


BST1E1 


Interaction of ^Regulated- * . 
Black homes vs others * 


.0.02 


-.077 


0.176 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- ^ 
Whif^ homes vs others 


-.009 


-.214 


0.691 


BST2EI 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes va others 


: ,034 


-.281 


2.402 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- , 
White homes others ' 


-.153 




3,957* 



*These F ratios are significant at o < .05. 

For P - < .05. F„,;_ - 3.92. (The' denominator used to de F ive_ the* value is the , 



; (i/i25> 

Total* R 2 - 0.287 ' K 
Residual Degre** of Freedom " 122 



F va 

closest entry listed in the F tabled 

40'J' 



r 



/ 

* Nummary table k>r the regression analysis op the 
dependent variable, "child 2 engages in structured pine motor" 

<n 155) 

Dependent Variable; C2V08 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BIN STAT 1 

BIN STAT 2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

NC59PLC 

MACGAGE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEDUC 

CCCHIID 

CGREL 

STDAGEC 

AVGAGEC 

RATEFEfJP 
RBLACk 
R WHITE " 
BS1ST1 



ependent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs Others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black hopes vs others 
Binary on White homes vs others ' 
Number of children less than 12 months 

" Nuraber of children 12-35- months 

-A - 

Number of children 36-59 months 

Nunbar of children 60+- months 

Caregiver age in years, 

Caregiver experience" in years 

^ Caregiver education In years 

Caregiver's child it present 

Caregiver's relative Is present - 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(In months) 



excluding infants 
of cnHiren (in a 



months) 



BS1ST2 
- BS1E1 
' BS1E2 
BS2ST1 
, BS2ST2 
BS2E1 
BST1E1 
^ST1E2 
BST2£1 
BST2E2 



Averege age 
excluding infants 

Ra£io'of female children in home 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated* noraes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs^others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White" homes vs others * 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

^Interaction of PKlladelphia- 
fUnregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others *v 

Interaction of Regulated-* 
White homes'vs others . 

Interaction of Unregulated- , 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs pthers 

:/ — = — 



Tottl R 2 • K200 

Rcalduti D«g»ii of Freidos « 122, 



n-38 





X 


Beta 






' .012 


.271 


2.121 


* 


.063 


.100 


0.146 * 




.004 


-.154 


0.482 




-.128 


.204 


0.619 




-\. 047 


-.075 


0.081 




-.037 


.434 


2.094 




.094 


• .483 


1.927 




.013 
-.098 


.0^4 
-.031 


0.067 
0.059 * 




.041 


.083 


0.645 




. 099 


. 245 


3.608 / 




-$)06 
• 129 


-.03*3 
. 147 


0.054 . 
1 . 555 




.110 


.085 


0.565 




-.045 


-.063 


0.230 




-. 156 


-. 138 

f 


2.070 




v -To 7 9 


" -.176 


2.437 , 




, .083 


• nil 1 

-.072 I 


0.252 




-.117 


-.153 


2.797 




-.062 


-.115 






.067 


-.026, 


0.013 




-.074 


-.054 


U.056 




-.091 


-.154 


0.409 


- 


-.063 


-.190 


•M.212 




-.020 


. -.083 


0.174 




-.096 


.017 


0.012 




.024 


-.007 


0.001 




• -.635 


-.079 


0.170 




-.059 


.091 


0.217 




-.032 


-.152 - 


0.309 




# 

-.015 

■wp 


.130* 
-.046 


0.459 
J/033 








*4 



\ 



.ERIC 



410 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPEJTOENT VARIABLE, 

"child 2 engages in exploratory fine motor alone" 
(n - 155) 



^ Dependent Variable: C2V09 

' Independent Variables 

RATEHISC Ratio, of Hispanic children in home ^ 
BINSITE1 Binary on San Antonio vs others 

BINSITE2 Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

t * 

BINSTATi Binary oi\ Regulated vs others 

BINSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BIKETH1 Binary on Black horaes vs others 

BINETH2 Binary on W^lte homes vs others 

NCT012C v Number of children less than 12 months 

NC123SC Number of children 12-35 months 

NC3659C Number of children -36-59 months 

NC59PLC Numbar of childran 60*- months 

MACGAGE Caregiver age ,in years 

MACGEXP Caregiver experience In years 

MACGEDUC Caregiver education in years 

CGCHILD Caregiver's child is present 

CGREL Caregiver's relative is present 

STDAGEC Standard deviation of child ages 
(In months) excluding infants 

AVGAGEC Average age^of children (in months) 
excluding infants 

RATEFEMC Ratio of female children in home 

RBLACK Ratio of Black children In home 

* RWHITE Ratio of White children in home 

BS1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated horcs vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- + 
, Unregulated homes vs others 

BS1E1 Interaction of*San Antonlo- 

^ Black homes vs others 

JBS1E2 Interaction of San Antonlo- 

White homes vs others 

BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
• Unregulated homes vs others 

BS2E1 * * Interaction, of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

BSTlEl Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST1E2 Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 

BST2E1 . Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST2E2 Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs pthers . 















t 


Beta 


r 


-.022 


-.083 


* 0.216 


.119 


.275 


^ ll179 


-.000 


-.460 


4.625* 


-.071 


-.076 


0.091 


.278 


-.190 


• 0.546 


.057 


-.207 


0.513 


-.020 


.212 


0.400 


-.on 


-.075 


0.70> 


-.009 


.025. 


Q.,043 


.083 


.044 


0.196 


' .003 


-.154 


1.531 


-.022 


.020 


0.020 


-.006 


.084 


0.532 


-.031 


-.192 • 


3.t>;6 


.123 


, .206 


2.641 


.047 


' — -.018 


0.038 


' .046 


: us 


1.129 


.037 


.034 


0.060 


.080 


.07* 


0.709 


.092 


.310 


1. 356. 


-.028 


.140 


0.405 



-.058 
.196 
.088 
.030 

-.035 
k 284, 
.046 
.010 

-.0*7 
.230 
.162 



-.152 

1 

.218 
.050 
-.181 
.217 
.626 
.156 
.070 
-.045 
-.035 
-.066 



0.484 
0.878 
0.091 
0.878 
2.131 
U. 558* 
0.717 
0.136 
0,029 
0.036 
0.072 ' 



*Tbesa 1 ratios are significant at p < .05. « 

For p - < .05, F /1/n M - 3.92./ (The Uenoainator used to darive the F value is the 

U/1Z5; closest antry litted in the F table.) 

Total R* - 0.255 

Residual Degrees of Freedom • 



122 



D-39 



ERLC 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, ' 
"CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN EXPLORATORY PINE MOTOR ACTIVITY WITH YOUNG CHIU)" 
(n » 155) . ' 

Dependent Variable: C2V10 ^ 



-J 



RATEHISC 

BINSITEl 

BINS ITE2 

BINSTAT1 

BINSTAT2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

NC59PLC 

MACGAGE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEDVC 

CGCHILD 

CGREL • 

STDAGEC 

AVGACEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
R WHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

3S2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1EI 

BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 

Ratio of Hispanic children In home 

Binary on San Antonio vs^others 

Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

Binary on Regulated vs others 

Binary on Unregulated vs others 

Binary on Black horses vs others 

Binary on White hones vs others 

Number of children less than 12 months 

Number of children 12-35 months 

Number of children 36-59 months 

Nuasber of children 60+ months 

Caregiver age In years 

Caregiver experience In years 

Caregiver education In years 

Caregiver's child is present 

Caregiver's relative is present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(In months) excluding Infants 

Average age of children (in months) 
excluding Infants 

Ratio of female children In home 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children In home 

Interaction Qf San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of ?kgn Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interac tion ofr ^an Antonio- 
Black h^nesvs others* 

Interact ion^ of San Antonio- 
White homes" vs others 

Intersctlon of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

teractlon of Phllsdelphis- 
regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs £thers 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others t 

.Interaction of Unregulated- * 
White hones vs others 



r 


Beta 


F 


-.042 


-.124 


0.*460 


.179 


^ .315 


1.480 


-.169 


.035 


0.026 


.1* 


.197 


0.595 


.002 


.023 


0 .008 


.041 


«, .556 


3.535 


.002 


.036 


0.011 


OQQ 

• V77 




0. 346 


07ft 
* UiO 


- ii? 

. 1 Ji 


1 1 1 Q 




"tUi7 


n ofto 

U . UOU 


.080 


.211 


2.757 


-.095 * 


-.192 


1.831 


.153 , 


.299 


6.637* 


.074 


.036 


0.105 


.122 


.141 


1.193 


-.099 


-.029 


0.092 


.071 


-.045 


0.164 


.023 


-.165 


1.340 


-.074 


-.070 


0.603 


-.014 


-.295 


1.179 


-.00* 


-.236 


1.113 


.165 


-.076 


0.117 


.033 


-.167 


0.493 


.071 


-.186 


1.200 


.185 


.022 


0.012 


-.097 


-.010 


0*004 


f-.049 


-.135 


0.515 


-.078 


-.302 


2*.577 


.064 


-.007 


0.001 


.039 


- 130 


0.233 


-.028 


.082 


0.188 


.099 


,195 


0.594 



These F ratios are significant at pV .05. 

For p - < .05, P, t/t «N - 3.92. {The atnominator ii*ed Co derive -the P value is the 
• •* _? ** a closett entry listed in the F table.) 

Total R z - 0»224 ^ 

Residual Degrees of Freedom ■ ^22 t 



"D-40 



ERLC 



41 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE • 
"CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN EXPLORATORY FINE MOTOR WITH CAREGIVER" 
(a - 155) 



) 



Dependent VfrUblf : C2V11 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

B1NSITE2 

B INST ATI 

BINSTAT2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

NG3659C 

NC59PLC 

MAC GAGE 
t 

MACCEXP 
MACCEDUC 

ccaTtt^ 

COREL 
STDAGEC 



AVGAQEC 

4 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
RVHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1EI ' 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2S*2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1- 

BST1E2, 

BST2EI 

EST 2 £2/ 



Independent Variables 

Ratio of Rispsnic children in home 

Binary on San Antonio vs others 

Binary on Philadelphia vs others '* 

Binary on Regulated vs others 

Binary' on Unregulated vs others 

Binary on Black horses vs others • 

Binary on White hones vs others 

Nuaber of children less than 12 months 

Nuaber £f children 12-35 months 

Nuaber of children 36-59 raonths 

Nuaber of children 60+ months 

Caregiver age in years 

Caregiver experience in years 

Caregiver education in years 

Caregiver's child la preaent 

Caregiver' a relative la present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aontfce) excluding infants 

Average age or children (in months) 
excluding Infants > 

Ratio of feaale children in hone 

Ratio of Black "children in home 

Ratio/of White children in hone 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hoses vs others 

'Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated 0 hotaes vs others 



4 



Interaction of San Antonio- 
Blacfc hoaes vs others * , 

Interaction Of San Antonio- 
White hoaes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoaes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
' Unregulated hones vs others 

Interaction o*f Pfciladefcphia- 
Blsck hoaes Va others 
Interaction of Regulated- 
Black- hoaesJ**" others 

Interact^ of Regulated- 
o Wfrite^tfoaes vr others 

interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes va othara * 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hoaes vs othara 



r 

.122 
.225 
-.134 
-.164 
.122 
-. 147 
.081 
-.064 
-.185 
-.160 
-. 102 
.061 
.110 
-.013 
-.041 
-.062 

-.159 

,081 
-.018 
-.171 

,082 

-.093 
.228 
.050 
.087 
-.037 
-.074 
-.126 
-. 162 
-.091 
.020 
.148 



Beta 

.090 
.661 
.430 
. 148 

-.093 
.023 
.610 

-.036 
.021 

-.163 

-.148 
.032 
.157 

-.029 
.131 

-.002 

-.138 

.215 
-.019 
. 126 
.077 

.383 
\205 
-.017 
-J51 
^255 

.146 
' .203 
-.184 
-.517 

.054 
-.142 



0.268 

7.143* 

4.246* 

0.365 

0.139 

0.006 

3.470 

0.169 

0.031 

2jfl3 

1.484 

0.054 

2.021 

0.072 

1. 132 

0.000 

1.709 

^.494 
0.049 
0.237 
0. 131 

3.235 

0.814 

0.011 

6.64$ 

3.097 

0.666 

'l.281 

0.996 

4.065* 

0.089 

0.349 



These 7 ratioa are aignifican* at P < .05. 

F,,ocx " 3.92/(The denominator used to derive 



For p .05. r fl25) 
• Total R 2 ,«», 0.292 
Residual Depress of Freedom * 



closest entry listed in the F 

122 



the F value is the 
table.) 



413 
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SUMHARY TABLE* FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
4 DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN WORK" 
- (n - 155) 



Dependent Variable: C2V12 



RATEHISC 
V 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BINSTAT1 

BINSTAT2 

BINETHl 

BINETH2 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

NC59PLC 

MACGACE 

MAC G EXP 

MACGEDUC 

CG CHILD 

COREL 

STDACEC 

AVGACEC 

RATEFEMC 
RtflACK 
R WHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1A 

BSTlEl 

BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children In hone 
Binary on Sen Antonio vs others ' 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black hones vs others 
Binary on White hosfs vs others 
Nuaber of children less than 12 months 
Nunber of children 12-35 aonths 
Nuabe| of \rhUdren 36-59 nonths 
Number of children 60+ aontha 
Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver' a child is present 
CcreftlverU relative/ ia present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
* (in aontha) excluding infante 

Averege age of children (in nonths) 
excluding infants * 

Ratio of fenale children in hone 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children in hone 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hoses vs others** 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hones vs others 

Interaction of San Antonlo- 
jfhite hones vs others y 

Interaction of. Philadelphia- 
Regulated hones vs others^ 

Intersction of Phr^adelphla- 
Un regulated hones v£ others 

Interaction of Philadelphia* - 
Black hones vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black, tones vs others 

Interaction of Reguleted- 

White hones vs others M « 

Interaction o'f Unregulated- 
> "Black hones vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hones vs others 



r \ 


Beta 


F 




-.214 


1? 314 


.035 


\ .764 


8. 329* 


-.068 


.267 


1.429 


.045 


.286 


1.193 








.017 


, .178 


0.442 


.109 


.364 


1.452 


-.070 


.035 


0.010 


.006 


.043 


* 0.212 


-.013 


-.128 


1.016 


-.059 


-.047 


0.206 


. 072 


. 140 


1.158 


.036 


.041 


0.080 


-.060 


-.106 


0, 799 


-.084 


-. 129 


1.286 


-.001 


.046 


0.120 


. 112 


. 196 


4.138* 


. 095 


.081 


0.513 


. 033 


134* 


0.844 


-.058 


-.111 


, 1.446 


.092 ~ 


-.127 


0.208 


-.059 


.013 


\ - 

0. 003 


-.047 


-.516 


5.125* 


.058 


-.447 


3.388 


.013 


-.425 


5.971* 


.001 


-.099 


0.244 


-.019 




2.611 


-.067 


-.346 


3.237 


.015 


-.202 


1.101 


. 163 


.199 


1.019 


-.057 


, .040 


0.021 


.006 


. 180 


0.862 


.034 


.186 


0.516 



These P fatlos ere slgnlflcent at p < .05. 

For p «\< .05,, F (i25) " 3 ' 92, ^ Tna denoainator used to derive the F value is the 

- „ , b2 fc . closest entry listed in the F table.) 7 

Total R* m o, leg 

Residual Degrees of Freedos - 122 - , 

D-42 ' A , 

^ . 414 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE,. "CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN MUSIC/DANCE" 
(n - 155) / 



Dependent Variable? C2V13 





Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


F 


RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children In Jione 




; -.010 


.027 


0.020 


BINSITE1 


Biqary on San Antonio vs others 




-.159 


-.104 


0.149 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs 'outers 




.021 


-.236 


1.072 


BINS TAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.174 


-.173 


* 0.418 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




.087 


.167 


0.373 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 




-.048 


.361 


1 . 365 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 




.063 


\ - 215 


0.362 




number oi children less than 12 rsonths 




- .050 


-. Ul*» 






Sunjber of rhildrpn 1 ?—^^ *L*n*k* 




- . U / 0 


_ ten 






MuniDcr pi cnnaren jt>— jy raontns 




• ft**** 


.022 


\J . u*»*» 




ftusoer or childrtn oO+ months 




ft? 1 


1 OA 

. 170 


£ . Z\J\J 


>tACCACE 


Caregiver age in years » 




/ -.164 


-.073 


0.245 


MAQGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




/ -.107* 


.030 


0.060 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


*> 


* .099 


.025 


0.045 


CCCHILD 


Caregiver' • child it present 


• 


.152 


.089 


0.430 


* 






- .085 


-.075 


ft Cfi/. 


STDACEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
\ m Qontni/ uciuq LlU&liXs 




-.049 


- .056 


i 

ft •? ift 


AVCACEC 


Average age of children (in nonths) 




-.053 


-.272 


3.347 


RATEFEHC 


Ratio of fetaale children in horse 




.021 


.009 


0.009 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in horse 




-.060 


-.033 


0.013 


R WHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 




.058 


.013 


0.003 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hones vs others 




-.127 


.090 


0.151 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San 'Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs others 




-.087 


-.020 


0.007 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
"Black hones vs others - 




-.102 


-.127 


0.512 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hoaes vs others 




-.082 


-.035 


0.030 


BJ2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoaes vs others 




-.098 


.137 


, 0.746 
1.205 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hoses vs others 




.121 


.215 


BS2E1 * 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hones x> others 

J 




-.043 


-.174 


0.782 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hones vs others 




f -.096 


-.072 


0.126 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hones vs others 




-.090 


-.1*6 


* 0.234 


BST2E1 , 


Interaction oV Unregulated- 
Mack hones vs others 




-.067 


-.229 


1.337 


BST2^2 


interaction of Unregulated- 
White hones vs,others • j i 


J 


.118 


y^227 


0.737 


* 


* 

Total R 2 - OU53 

Residual Degrees of Freedon • 122 




* 


** 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE , / 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN GROSS MOTOR ACTIVITY" 
<n - 155)^ ' 



Dependent Variable : C2V14 



• 


Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic Children in home 


.010 
0 


-.187 


1.071 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.043 


.051 


0.040 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.097 


-.148 


0.468 


B INS TAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


.144 . a 
-.169 


. .121 


0.228* 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.134 


0.269 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 


.079 


-.255 


0.761 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 


-.125 


-.170 ' 


0.251 


NCT012C 


Nuaber of children less than 12 months 


-.162 


-. 198 


4.875* 


KC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 months 


.118 


.204 


2. 746 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months 


.074 


-.072 


0.514 


NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60+ men the 


.016 


-. 140 


1 . 241 


MACCACE 


Caregiver age In years 


. .062 


.199 


2.014 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience In years 


.001 


-.142 


1:536 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.053 


.214 


3.769 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child It present 


.018 


.079 


0.380 


COREL 4 ** 


Careftvtr** relative is present 


-.058 


-.030 


0. 107 


STDACEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 

(in months) excluding Infants ' 


.089 


—^.012 


0. 013 


AVCAGEC 


Aver age age of children (In months)* 
, excluding Infants 


-.004 


.280 


3.961* 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of fetsale children In hone 


.122 


.168 


3.533 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hone 


.058 


-.071 


0.070 


RWHtTE 


Ratio of White children in home 


-.076 


-.037 


0.02$ 


BS1ST1 

/ 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated fiones vs others 


. 174 


.040 


0.034 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs others 


-.144 


-.072 


0.094 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hones vs others 

j 


.004 


.093 


0.308 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antortio- 
Whlte hones vs others 


-.019 


.036 


0.034 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Ragulated hones vs others 


-.11*3 


-.245 


2.687 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hoses vs others * 


-.056 


,125 


0.453 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hones vs others 


.062 


.387 


4.344* 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others j 


.026 


-.02J 


0.020 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hones vs others 


.080 


.073 


0.07* 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hones vs others 


' -.044 


-.276 


2.173 


BST2E2 


interaction of Unregulated- 
White hones vs others 


-.198 * 


-.305 


1.490 



These P ratios are significant it p < .05. 

For o 05 ? n/\7^ " 3 * 92 * denoalnator used to derive the P value is 

* 1 closest entry Hated in the P table.) 

Total R 2 0.242 

Residual Degrees of Freedom » 122 

D-44 



SUHHARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, 
"CHILD 2 WATCHES ANY TV ALOHE" 
(a • 155) 





Dependent Variable: C2V15 










• t - 

Independent Variables ^ 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


. r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


J*-. 101 


v -.006 


0.001 


BINS1TE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


-.124 


-.084 


0.102 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.010 


^-.236 


1.135 


BIHSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.078 


-.116 


0.202 


BINS TAT 2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.040 


.088 


0.110 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 


-.089 


-.112 


0.141 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 


.041 


.259 


' 0.557 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 


.001 


.050 


0.300 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 months 


-.154 


-.031 


0.062 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 


-.0,91 


-.037 


0.126 


; NC59PLC 


Nuabsr of children 60+ souths 


.000 


-.266 


4 .286* 


MACCAGE 


Caregiver age in years 


-.017 


-.004 


0.001 


HACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


-.077 


-.097 


0.682 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.188 


-.303 


7.188* 


CCCHILD 


Caregiver's child is prssent 


-.009 


-.037 


0.080 


CCREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 


.034* 


.038 




STDACEC 


Standard deviation of dhild agss 
(in aonths) excluding infants 


.096 


.*200- 


3^74 


AVCAGEC 


Average ags of children (in aonths) 
excluding infants 


' «.178 


.238 


2.726 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in hone 


- ,119 


-.112 


1.491 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hone 


. -.040 


.361 


1.724 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 


.042 


.198 


0.759 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hones vs others 


-.074 


.112 


0;248 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs others 


-.007 v 


-.04 3 


0.032 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
, Black hones vs others 


-.139 


-.097 


0.318 


BS1E2 v 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hones vs others 


-.037 


-.123 


0.382 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hones vs others 


-.002 


. .140 


0.832 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hones vs others 


-.047 


.026 


0.018 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hones v& others 


-.038 


.062 


(Ao5 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hones vs others * 


-.024 


-.039 


0.039 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hones vs others 


-.050 


-.121 


0.199 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs Others 


-.065 


-.083 


0.188 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- * 
White hones vs others 


.038 

♦ 


-.108 


0.178 



*These F ratios. are / 'signlf icant it o < .05. 

For p • < .05, P M/i2ft> " 3 * 92 ' ^ Tn « denominator used* to derive the F value is the 

, 2 n ma closest entry Hstsd in ths F table.) 

Total R 2 - 0.204 

Residual Degrees of Freedom - 122 * * 
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SUHHARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 WATCHES EDUCATIONAL TV WITH SOMEONE M 
* (n » 155) \ 



Dependent Variable: 



C2V16 



ERIC 



RAT EH ISC 

E^iSITEl 

BINSITE2 

BINSTAT1 

BINSTAT2 

B1NETH1 

BINETH2 

NCT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

NC59PLC 

MACGACE t 

MACCEXP 

MACGEDUC 

CCCH1LD 

CC^EL . 

STDA^C 

AVCACEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
R WHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio vs others . % 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated 'vs others ' 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black horses vs others 
Binary on White hoses vs others 
Nuaber of children less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months 
Number of children 36-59 months 
Numbar.of children 60+ months 
Caregiver a$e fn years 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver's child is present 
Caregiver 1 a relative is present 
Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infanta 
Average age of children (in oonths) 
excluding infants 
Ratio of female children in home 
Ratio of Black children in home 
Ra iiv o f Whit e - children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Xntonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 



Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 

/Interaction o| Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
W hite homes vs others 

BS*2€l*^ Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST2E2 Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 



r 


Beta 


r 


-.042 
-.093 


. 121 
-•285 


. 0.465 
1 .287 


.255 


. 269 


T.6O0 


.005 


. .195 

"v. 


0.612 


-.092 


-.083 


0.107 


. .136 


.258 


0.805 


-.076 


. 157 


0.222 


-.061 


-.071 


* 0.649 


.129 


.067 


o.ios 


.065 


.138 


1.936 

< 


-.126 


-.114 


0.848 


.084 


-.053 


0.146 


• 003 


.001 


0.000 


-.036 


-.132 


1.486 


-.148 


-.259 


4 • 2$7* 


-.061 


-.141 


2.370 


-.026 


.120 


1.236 


-.130 


-.045 


0.105 


.012 


-.041 


0.214 


.130 


- .177 


0.447 


-.080 


-.113 


0.280 


-.037 


^ .269 


J .538 


-.076 


.374 


2.618 


.037 


.138 


0.692 


-.143 


-.214 


• 1.245 


\ 

.170 


.090 


0*372 


.038 


.109 


0.354 


.147 


L--.027 


0.021 


.028 


* -.444 


3.630* 


-.039 


-.055 


0.014 








-.osf 


-•360 


3.814 


-.046 


,•165 


0.433 



*Theae F ratioa are aignificant st o 
For p - < .05, 



.05. 



Total R' 



0.266 



F,' t , 4 . « 3.92. Cfyt denominator used to derive the F value is 
C1/ww closest entry listed in the F table.) 



the 



Residual Degrees of Freedom - 122 
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•SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION AKALYS iS OP THE DEPENDENT . 
VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 WATCHES NONE DUCAT 10 HAL TV WITH SOMEONE" 
<n • 155) <\ 





Dependent Variable* C2V17 










Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


> 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 


.076 


.131 


0.502 


BINSITE1 


-Binary on San Antonio Vs others 


.184 


.260 


0.991 


BIN SITE 2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


.052 


.141 


0.412 


BIN STAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


.080 


.031 


0*.014 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


~ .025 


.006 


0.000 


BINETHl 


- Binary on Black hones vs others. 


-.092 


.220 


0.545 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others f 


.045 


-.030 


* 

0.007 


HCT012C 


Nusber of children less than 12 months 


.041 


.007 


0.006 


NC1235C, 


tfusber of children 12-35 aonths 


-.012 


-.055 


0.1,92 


ni/j oj 


Nuaber of children 36-59 BOnthS 


*■ .006 


.025 


0.057 




Number of children 60+ months 


-.143 


-.158 


1.527 




r*rte ivtr ao* in vears ^ 


.094 


.051 


0.130 




Caregiver experience in years 


.03B 


-.172 


2.176 


HACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.163 


' -.150 


1.768 


CGCH1LD 


Caregiver's child Is present 


-.113 


-.128 


0.972 


COREL 


Caregiver' a relative Is present 


.015 


.031 


0.108 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages fc 
(in aonths) excluding Infants 


-.080 


.023 


0.044 


AVGACEC 


Average age of children (In aonths) 
excluding Infants 


r 

-.043 


.053 


0.136 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of feoele children in hone 


-.053 


-.077 


0.725 


RBLACK 


KJIwaO o* OlACK cnnuipr i» nobc » 


-.092 


.008 


0.001 


R WHITE 


Ratio of White children In horse 


.066 


.162 


0.514 


BllSTl 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hones vs others 


.169 

I 

.071 


.181 


0.649 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hoaes vs others 


.033 


0.019 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black noises vs others 


-.070 


-.290 


2.861 


'BS1E2 


Interaction of San, Antonio- 
$ White hoaes vs o|hers 


.152 


-.151 


0.577 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoaes vs others 


* .088 


.101 


0.434 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- * * 
Unregulated hoaes vs others * 


.046 

* 


.021 


0.CU2 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoaes vs others 


.013 


-.049 


0.066 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoaes vs others 


-.117 


-,147 


0.571 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
~ White hoaes vs others 


.177 


.179 


0.438 


BST2E1 


A Interaction of Unregulated- 
v Bleck hoaes vs others 


.073 


.155 


0.661 


B^T2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- * , 
White hoaea vs others 


^.065 


* .092 


0.130 



Total R 2 .« °« 211 , ' 

Residual Degrees of Freedoa ■ 122 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THg REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN PHYSICAL NEEDS ALONE" 
(a • 155) 



Popondont Variable : C2V1JB 





Independent Variables 




r 


' Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio 4 of Hispanic children in home 




. 231 


.285 


2.516 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others ' 




.138 


.076 


0.089 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




-.006 


,258 


1.449 


BINSTAT1 


'Binary on Regulated vs others 




.019 


.269 


1.151 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




.100 


.258 


1 .009 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others 
• 




-.137 


- . 360 


l . JH i «, 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hoses vs others 




-.074 


-.244 


0,525 




Number of children less than 12 months 




.034 


-.018 


0,040 




Number of rMlnVpn 1 "WTS MAii^ks 
nwuw* ui cniiorcn LJr^jj ZOOntnS 




.067 


-.006 


0.002 




Uttnkdr nf «tk< l/tvan 1 (._ C Q ^j^^ 

nurawr oi cnnoren jo^j? tsp^B^sm 




-.069 


-.051 


0.264 




nusuir oi cniiutin v\rr^ bvhciib^ 




-.086 


.028 


0.050 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years , 




-.099 


-.059 


0.182 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




. -.006 


-.029 


0.067 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




.034 


. 319 


8.470* 


CG CHILD 


Caregiver's child It present 




.080 


-.027- 


• 0.046 


CGREL 






-.046 


-.002 


0.001 


STOACEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 












\ *n woncno/ emtiuaiug inzants 




— . U / J 


- . 105 


0. 940 


AVCACEC 


Average age of children (in months) 












excluding infants 




-.142 


-.103 


0.541 


RATEFfMC 


Ratio of female children in hone 




-.035 r 


-.055 


0.386 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 




-.099 


.076 


0.081 


RWHITE % 


Ratio of White children In home 




-.064 


-.025 


0.013 


BS1ST1 


Interaction nf San Anrnnln— 












Regulated horses vs others 




.100 , 


.079 


0. 129 


BS1ST2 


Tnforarffnn nf Can Anfnntn» 
iiucidL nun «i sail ruituiiiu 












Unregulated hotses vs othets 
i 




.101 


.063 


0.072 
r 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Black hotses vs others 




-.126 


-.088 


0. 275 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio** 












White homes vs others 




.071 ' 


. .049 


0.063 


BS25T1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












Regulated homes vs others 




-.062 


-.234 


/ 2.460 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 


4 










Unregulated homes vs others 




.047 


-.132 


0.511* 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












Black homes vs others 




.058 


.150 


0.657 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 












' Black homes vs others 




-.055 


.026 


0.019 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 












White homes vs others 




-.046 


-.044. 


0.028 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 












Black homes vs others 




.001 


-.011 


0.004 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 












White homes vs others 




-.001 


^.087 


0.123 



*Theee F ratios are significant at o < .05! » 
For p <• < .0^, w 3.92. (The denominator used to derive the P value is the 

Total R 2 - 0.252 closeet^ntry listed in the P table.) 

Residual Degree* of Freedom ** 122 f 

D-48 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
L DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN PHYSICAL NEEDS WHILE IKTHIACTING WITH CAREGIVER 

- (n - 155) 



Dependent Vari able/ 



C2V19 



RATEHlSC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BINSTAT1 

BINSTAT2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

SCT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C r 

NC39PLC 

MAC GAGE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEDUC 

CG CHILD 

CGREL 

STDAGEC 

AVGAGEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
RWHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 
"r 
BS2E1 

BSTIE)^ 

* BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black hoses vs others 
Binary on White homes vs others 
Number of children less Chan 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months 
Number of children 36-59 months 
Nuabsr of children 60+ aonths 
Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver education in years ' 
Caregiver's child is present 
Caregiver's relative Is present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 

Average age of children U n aonths) 
excluding Infants * 

Ratio of female children in home 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children in^home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others , . 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hones vs other's y 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interact ion_o£*Philadelphia- 
Unregu^tffed homes* vs others 

lj*ieraction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White hones vs others 
Interaction of Unregulated- - 
Black hoses vs others 

.Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hones vs others 



r 


Beta 


, F 


.266 


.176 


1.018 


.220 


-.084 


0.117 


-.174 


• 169 


0.661 


-.069 


.041 


0.029 


• 080 


— 077 


0 094 


-.222 * 


; -.612 


4.712* 


.005 


-.377 


4 1.333 


- ,074 


_ lin 


1 664 


- .018 


t\ 1 1 
— «U1 / 


0 ,020 


- .083 


- • Ul X 




-.124 


.041 


0.11.4 


.003 


-.130 


0.920 


.012 


fx y A 


0.016 


-.000 


.302 


8.047» 


-.055 


-.188 


2.323 


-.004 


^.027 


0.093 


-.165 


-.139 


1.735 


-.144 


-.143 


1.109 


.047 


.050 


0.338 


-.180 


> .154 


0.353 


-.034 


-.206 


0.929 


-.003 


-.061 


0.082 


• 252 


.271 


1.427 


-.035 


.129 


0.628 


.151 


.220* 


1 .363 


-.102 


yl75 


1.454 


-.113 


-.051 


0.081 


-.146 


.018 


0.010 


-.180 


.017 


0.008 


.008 


.210 


0.674 


-.072 


-.027 


0.023 


.050 


.109 


0.206 



*These F ratios are significant at p * .05, 

For t> - < >05, T /Wlo .. » 3.92. (The denominator used to derive the F yalue is Che 
< 1/1Z5 ' • closest tntry listed in Che F table.) 



Total R 2 * 0.293 
Residual Degrees of Freedom 



122 



D-49 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, 
"CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN CONVERSATION WITH YOUNG CHILD" 
(n - 155) 



t 


Dependent Variable: C2V20 V 








1 RATEHISC 


'independent Variables 


r 


* 

Beta 




Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 


-.041 


.315 


3.016 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.107 


" .018 


0.005 


B INS IT E 2 


Binary on Philadelphia V s others 


.084 


.1*5 


. 0.579 


BINSTAT1 


Binary .on Regulated vs others 


.^76 


.09^ 


, 0?l36 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.031 


-.018 


0.005 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others / 


-.048 * y 


.119 


0.164^ 


. BINETH2 


Binary on Wr)ite hoses vs others / 


.158 


.074 


0.048 


NCT012C 


Nuaber of children less than 12 months 


.280 


,176 


3.852' 


MM 


Number of <*K4 1Hr*»n ii_ic — 1 * 
nuuuei u 4 cni±a*en months i 


.212 9 


. loo 


1 .852 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59^months 


-.028 


-.13'8 


1.886 


NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60+ months 


-.036 


.042 


0.114 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age In yeara * 


-.116 


-.043 


0.095 


MACCEXP 


Caregiver experience In years 


.077 


. .06.4 


0.310 ( 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education In years 


,113 


.117 


1.112 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child Is present 


.095 


.038 


0.090 


CGREL 


Caregiver's •relative Is present 


.008 


.091 


0.938 




sciuaira aeviecion ot cniio ages 
(In nonths) excluding infants ^ 


-.024 


-.032 


0.085' 


AYwAuLL 


Average age of children (in months) 
excluding Anient • 


-.138 


.010 


0.005 


RATtf C-rK. 


Ratio of female children In horse 


- .008 


- .017 


0.036 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children In home 


-.049 


.163 


0.368 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in horse * 


, .128 


.176 


0.631, 


BS1ST1- 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 


.170 


.Q85 


0.149 


«iBSlST2 
** 


Interaction of San Antonlo- 
Uirregulated horses vs others 


.008 
H -.053 


.041 


a/,030 


BS1E1 


In t erect T5ir-o£ San Antonio- 
Black homes vs' others 


.103 


0.370 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 


.234 


.087 


0.198 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoses vs others 


.080 


-.100 


0.438 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 

tlnrefful a tftd homo ui nthmra 


.045 


0.057 




Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 


.078 


.176 


0.8*3 


BST1EJ 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others . 


-,,030 


-.125 


0.425 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White* horses vs others * 


.106 


.043 


0.027 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated-* 
Black homes vs others 


">-.094 


-.178 


0.8^2 


BST2E2 


interaction of Unregulated- 
White horses vs others 


"^^174 


.184 


0.542 



Total R 2 • 0.236 

Residual Degrees of Freedom • 122 

D-50 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE " 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 ENGAGES IN CONVERSATION WITH CAREGIVER" 
. <tt - 155) 

M 

Dcpcadent Variable: C2V21 ' 



Independent Variables * 

RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children In home 

BINSITE1 Binary on San Antonio vs .others* 

, BINSITE2' Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

BINSTAT1 * Binary on Regulated vs others 

BINSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BINETH1 Binarv on Black hones vs others 

Bpi£TH2 Binary oq White homes vs others 

NCT012C Number of children less than 12 months 

NC1235C Number of children 12-35 months 

NC3659C Number of children 36-59 months 

NC59PLC Nuabtr of children 60+ months 

MACCACE Caregiver age In years 

MACGEXP caregiver experience in ^ears 

, MACGEDUC Caregiver education in years 

CGCHilD Caregiver's child Is present 

/ CGRf L CaregTver's relative 1* present . 

STDAGEC Standard deviation of child ages 
(in*mpnths) excluding Infants*" 

AVGAGEC Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants 

RATEFEMC Ratio of female children In horned 

^RBLACK • Ratio of Black children In home 

RWHITE Ratio of White children In hone 

BSlSTl^ Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of Sah Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

BS1E1 Interaction of San Antonio^ 

Black homes vs others 

BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio- 

White homes vs others 

BS2ST1 Interaction of PhiladAphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

BS2E1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 

Black homes vs others 

BSJ1E1 Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST1E2 Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 

BST2E1 Interaction of IJnregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

PST2E2 Interaction of Unregulated- 
. White homes vs others 



X 


Beta 


F 


-.005 


v093 


0.244 


.199 


.021 


0.006 


-.038 


.271 


1.459 


,006 


^261 


0.985 


.106 


.031 


, 0.014 


.010 


.079 


0.067 


.037 


-.003 


0.000 


-.046 


* -.079 


0.721 


.029 


.009 


0.005 


-.111 


-.085 


0,655 


-.066 


' .054 


0.173 


.085 


-.038 


0.069 


.031 


-.018 


0.023 


.017 


.055 


0.230 


-.122 


-.156 


* 1.373 


.011 


-.004 


0.002 


-.049 


-.021 


0.034 


-.109 


-.125 


0.732 


.079 


.060 


0,419 


-.013 


-.005 


■ 0.000 


.035 


-.014 


07004 


*070 


.056 


0.059 


. 188 


•039 


0.025r 


r° 


.117 


0.447 


.103 


.070 


0.118 


.024 


^.005 


0,001 


.152 


-,259 


1.790 


-.055 


-.151 


0.606 


-.081 


-.218 


1.2X5 


.031 


-.078 


0.081 


.159 


.284 


2.124 


.050 


.223 


0.740 



Total R 2 - 0.179 

Residua l Degrees of Freedom - 122 



D-51 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE ^ 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 ANTISOCIAL TO YOUNG CHILD" 

(n - X55) 



-* 






i 




r 




Beta 


F 


-.045 




.013 


% 0.006 


.152 




.167 


0.438 


.082 




.188 


0.784 


.088 




.002 


0.000 


-.008' 




.053 


0.042 


.005 




.077 


0.071 


, .048 




-.107 


2-102 


.Hi 




.04 6* 


0.269' 


.370 




.33f 


7.428* 


.234 




.102 


1.063 


-.084 




-.024 


0.037 


* 

-.011 




.088 


. 0.404 


.036 




.014 * 


0.016 


• .106 






0.314 


.068 




A 


/ i/549* 


.169 




W- 


2.967 


-.035 




-.063 


0.338 


-.170 


m 


.017 


0.015 


^ .0X8 




.024 


0.072 


- V<>30 




-.189 


0.508 


' .0^3 




.139 


0.405 


I 

.144 




^ - n8l 


0.138 


.030 


u 


-.096 

r- 


0.1/1 


1085 




.069 


0.174 



Dependent Variable ; C2V22 

a 

^ Independent Variables 
RAT EH ISC v Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
BltySITEl Binary on Sa»aAntonio vs others 
BINSITE2 Binary on Philadelphia vs oCtfers 
BIN9TAT1 Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black hones vs others 
Binary on" White hones vs others* 



BINS TAT 2 
BINETH1 
BINETH2 
NCT012C 
NC1235C 
NC3659C 
NC59PLC 
rwtCGAGE 
MAC G EXP 
MACGEDUC 
CG CHILD 
CGREL 
STDAGEC 

"avgAgec^ 
ratefemc 

RBLACK 
ftWHITE 
ST1 




"BSXST2 
BSlEl 
BS1E2 
BS2SI1 
BS2ST2 
B32E1 
BST1E1 
BST1E2 
BST2E1 
BST2E2 



Nuaber of children less than 12 raonfhs 

Nunber of children 12-35 months 

Nuaber of children 36-59 months 

Nuaber of children 60+- aonths 

Caregiver age in years 

Caregiver experience* in years 

- Caregiver education in years 

Caregiver*!- child it present 

Caregiver's relative is present 

Standard delation of child age* 
'(in Bonthajr excluding infants 

$ Average age of children (in oonths) 
excluding dnf ants 

Rar^io 5*f fenale children in hone 

Ratio o"f Black children in hone 

Ratio of White children In hone 

Interaction of San Antonio- r 
Regulated hones vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs ^others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 

felack hones vs others • * tJ* 

interaction of San Antonio- 
White hones vs others 

Interaction of PhiUdelphla- 
Regulated hones vs others * 

Interaction of -Philadelphia- ^ 

Unregulated hones vs Mothers . „ 

* 1 * \ 

Interaction of Philadelphitt- 

Black hones vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Blatk hones vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White hones* vs others 

Interaction of "tfnregulated-* 
Black hones vs others ' 

Intersc/ion o'f Unregulated- 
White hones vs others 



.103 
.117 
.039 

i 

- .010 
-.034 
.109 
.056 
-.014 



0.252 




These 7 rstios are significant at p < .05. v 

or i » < .05* F,,,,^ " 5792 . (The denominator used to derive the F 



Total R 



(1/125) 
0.262 



closest entry lifted in the F table 



1 * 
value is fcha 



Residual Degrees of Freedom 



122 

D-52 



424 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CHILD 2* CONTROLS A YOUNG CHILD" 
(n - 155) 



Dependent Variable: C2V23 





* 

r Independent Variables 


- 


■ r 


^ Beta 


F 




Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




- . 


- i U 7 J 


0* 163 




Binary on San An ttinio vs others 


• 


.262 


. 224 


0. 776 




Binary on 'Philadelphia vs others , 




•■.033 


. 044 


0. 043 


Rl MCT4T1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




. 046 


O "JO 


0. 907 


OTVCTAT7 


Binary pn Unregulated vs^thers 




AC 1 

-.057 


. 084 


u. luo 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black homes vs others 




-.043 


.286 


0.970 


QINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 




"-.053 


0.025 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 




.160 


.188 


4.474* 


NC1235C 


Numher^ children 12-35 months 




.128 


-.018 


0.022 


NC3659C 


Number pf children 36-59 months 


.173 


.161 


2.608 


NC5,9?LC 


* * 

Nuabsr of .children 60+ mon£ha 




-.038 


.112 


0.803 


MAC GAGE 


Caregiver age in years 




.027 


' .127 


0.831 


MACGEXr 


Caregiver experience in years 




.000 


-.050 


0.^96 


M/fcGEDUC 


Caregiver education, in years 




".092 


.094 


0.728 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver' • child la present 




- t 002 


.076 


0.358 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative la present 




-.064 


-.100 


•1.175 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 




-.049 


-.045 


0.173 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants 




-.080 


-.068 


* 0.236 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in home 




.102 


.093 


Ml? 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 




.023 


-.189 


0. 501* 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in horn^ 




.010 


,.054 


*0.061 


BSIST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 




.164 


-.075 


0.119 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Ant6nio-, * 
Unregulated homes vs others 




.070 


*,025 


0.012 


BSIE1 


Interaction of San «tonio- * * 
Black homes vs othe^ 




.270 


.269 


2.598 


BSIE2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hones vs others 




.082 


♦ .061 


0.099 


BS2ST1 
BS2ST2 


Tnf Ara/f inn nf PV»f 1 r\At* 1 nhi a — 
ill kCl k lull Ui r II A J> cJU K k y 11 1 a 

Regulaxed homes vs others * 

v ^ 0. 

Interaction. of Philadelphia- ^ 

Unregulated homes vs others 




- -.016 
-.030 


.053 
.104* 


0.125 
0.316 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- , * 
Black homes vs others 




-.035 


.040 


0.JD48 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 




.013 


-.349 


3.409 


BST1E? - 


* 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 




.008 


-.256 


0.938 


^T2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 




-.034 


-.3*44 


3.410 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 




-.016 


-.161 


0.421 




These ? ratios are significant at p < 


.05. 









p 



For p - < .05, F (1/125) 
Total - 0.251 
Residual Degrees of Freedom 



3.92. (The denominator used to derive the F value is the 
closest entry listed in the F table.) 



122 



D*53 




SUMMARY TABLE /OR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT VARfABLE, "CHILD 2 CONTROLLED BY CAREGIVER" 

(tt • 1?5) 



Pi pendent Vnrlahle : C2V24 





iuuv|'rnucnL •■[lovtco 


r * 


Beta 


F 




f\& lid 0 1 n i s panic cniiarcn **• iiutac 


-. 102 


-.252 


2.024 




R4 naru nn Can inrnnln v« nFnikrA 
omoty un jan fviiLuni.u »s uliici s 


«* -.071 


\ 


0.001 


BlNSlTF.2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


.252 


.5^8 


6.489* 




Rinarv nn Rf*oul JiEpd^vii nfhpr* 


-.064 


.234 


0.892 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.083 


. 336 


1.759 


BlS'ETHl 


Hnarv on Black homes , vs .others 


* -H9 


.016 


0.003 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hoses vs others 


-.066 


-.048- 


0.021 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 


* .034 


.077 


0.772 


NC1235C 


Number of chlldren-12-35 months * 


-.025 


-.123 


1.048 


N'C3659C 
• 


Number of children 36-59 Months 4 


-.055 


.041 


0.172 


KC59PLC 


Nuabsr of children 60+ oonths y 


-.071 


.•054 


0:194** 


* 


C Arpt? i \i+ r a 0 p In VP a r s 


-.014 


.190 


1.912 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


-.015 


-♦$14 


0.015 


MACGEDUC * 


Caregiver education Ih years » 


-.043 


-.036 


0.109 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver^ child Is present 


.110 


.181 


2.086 


COREL 


Caregiver's relative is prssent 


-.055 


-.005 


0.003 


STDAGEC 


Standard devietion of child ages 

(ln months) excluding infants 4 


-.081 


' -.039 


0.131 


AVGAGEC 
*> 


Average age of children (in-aonth's)' 
excluding infants 


-.107 


-.147 


1.144 


RATEFE!IC 


Ratio of female children in home 


>-.022 


-.018 


0.043 


R BLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 
• * 


.134 


-.271 


1.059 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


-.101 


-.415 


3.675 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- % 
Regulated homes vs others 


-.026 


.163 


0.575 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


.006 


-.027 


0.014 


BSlEl 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 


-.007' 


■ .057 


0.121 


BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hones vs othtfS 


-.054 


-.135 


0.5^)3 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 




-.214 


2*129 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others. 


.032 


-.469 


6.652* 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 


.299 


.232 


1 

1*620 


BST1E1 . 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 


-.035 


-.205 


1.213 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vi* others 


-.071 


.017 


0.004 


'BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 


.063 


-.023 


4 0.158 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others ^ 


.027 


.158 


0.417 




*These F ratios are significant at 0 < .05. 










For 0 - < .05, F,,,,-.. - 3.92. (The denominator used to derive ths P 
(1/1Z5) closest entry listed in the F table.) 
Total R 2 - 0.273 


value is 




Residual Degrees of Freedom * 122 








\ 

y 


D-54 


* 

* ^ 0 







v SW«ARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, 



"CHILD 2 MONITORING 
(n • 155) 



TOTAL" 





• 






/ 






r 


Beta 


F 


-.038 


-.033 


0.040 


-.187 


-.771 


11 .034* 


-.216 


.166 


0. 718 


.076 


-. 163 


0 . 504 


-.131 


"\f\f\ 

— w JDD 


2.422 


.113. 


-.020 


0.005 


-.114 


-.813 


6.994* 


-.067 


-i003 


,0.001 


.053 


.064 


0.330 


-.013. 


.023 


0.063 


.070 


,,087 


0.465 


.168 


-.p04 


0.001 


.035 


.065 


' 0.396 


.064 


.140 


1.954 


-.156 


-.141 


1.476 


» .093 


* -.065 , 


0.598 




AVGACEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK" 
RWHITE 
BS1ST1 



BS1ST2 

BS1EM 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BSTlEi 

BST1E2 

BST2Et* 

BST5E2 



Dependent Variable : C2V25 
— — * 

I 

Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary^ on Saif Antonio vs .others ' 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
inary on Regulated vs others 
nary on Unregulated vs others 
inary on Black homes vs others 
Binary* on White homes vs others 
Number of children less than 12 months 
Nunber of children 12-35 months 
Nuaber of children 36-59 months - 
Number of childrek 60+ cwntha 
Caregiver age in year^j 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver 1 ^ Child is present 
Caregiver? e relative ia pjeaent . " 

Standard Jevtatlon of child ages' 
(in months} excluding infants 

Average ageVf children (In months) 



cic 1 ud ing^infanc s 

Ratio of fqpX* children income 

Ratio of $Sc* children in hofea 

Ratio of* fjl*it$ .Children heme 

Interaction^^; An tort io- * 
Regulated^horw^ Vs others # 

Interaction of jSan Antonio- 
Unregulated homtfa vs others 

Interactio5Pof San Arltonio- 
Black homes vs others * 

Interact of San Antonio- 
White homes vs othtts 

Interaction of 'Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs o there 

Interaction of Philadelpftia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
homea\vs others 

(action of "Unregulated- 
Whjjfe homes vs others 




.097 



.039 



0.154 



-.025 


-.172 


1.824 


.071 


,079 


0.963 


.113 


-.222 


0.829 


-.111 


.007^ 


0.001 


-.158 


-.076 


0.145 . 


-.027 


.293/ 


1.882 


.060 


.028 


0.033 


-.115 


.284 


2.583 


-.064 


-.291 / 


4.577* 


-.188 


r .294 


3.0/.3 . 


-.154 

• 


-.*78 


8.03c/* 


.121 


• .344 


3.96,?* 


.003 


.j>l6 


4.586* 1 


.006 


.'*20 


6.104* 


-.110 • 


.U3 


3.o30 


t 



These F ratios sre significant at*'P < .05. 

For p ■ < ,05, P/ t /i9«\ ■ 3 - 9 2. (The denominator used to derive the F value ia the 
(1/125> closest entry listed in the F table.) 



Total R? - 0.375 
Residual gegrees of Freedom - v - 122 




D-55 



427 




SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESS ION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
# VARIABLE, "CHILD 2 ALONE - TOTAL" 
*(n«155) 





Dependent Variable* C2V26 




- 


■ 


* 0 




\ 

Independent Variables 








r 
t 


RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




- .007 


.097 


0 .274 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




-.009 


.046 


0 .030 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs» others 




-.096 


- . 347 


2 .462 


B INSTAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.046 


.067 


0 . 068 * 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




. 1 70 


027 


ft on 


BINETH1 


Binary on B^3ck homes vs others 




' .048 


1 79 


y 
0.356 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hoses vs others 




- - . 034 


.155 


0 . 199 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 


/ -.104 • 


-.135 


2.181 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 




/ .006 


,038 


^p.092 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months 




.028 


-.015 


0.022 


NC59PIC 


Number of children 60+ montfis 




.048 


.049 


0.148 


MACCAGE 


Caregiver age In years 




.022 


".074 


0.269 


MACGEXT 


Caregiver experience in years* 




-.017 


-.025 


0.045 


MACGEDUC m 


Caregiver education in years 


> 


.104 


.114 


1.015 


CG CHILD' 


Caregiver's child It present 




,032 


,uJy 




CCREl 


Caregiver's relative 1* present 




;067 


-.043 


0.202 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(In months) excluding Infants 




.008 


-.040 


0.124 


AVGAGEC 


Average age ot children (In months) 
excluding infants 




- -,042 


-.099 


0.473 


RATEFEMC 


Jlatlo of female children in home 




.093 


.064 


0.492 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 




.082 ' 


.217 


0.625 


RWHITE 


' Ratio of White children in home 




-.022 


.186 


0.676 


DO X J 1 I * 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs* others 




-.090 


-.206 


0.830 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others ' 




.086 


.107 


0.199 


BSIEi 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 




.035 


-.029 


0.028 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 




-.056 


-.054 


0.673 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 




-.172 


-.169 


1.209* 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 




.180 


.329 


2 .987 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 




-.003 


.120 


0.398 


BSTLEL 


Interaction of Regulated' 
Black homes vs others 




'.025 


.210 


1.155 


BST1E2 


Interactlon'of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 




-.057 


-.022 


, 0.007 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 




.197 


.073 m 


0.147 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 




.042 


-.214 


0.700 



C 



Total R 2 - 0.204 

Residual Degrees of Freedom * 122 

0-56 423 



SUMMARY TABLE" FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, 
"CHILD 2 -WITH OTHER YOUNG CHILD - TOTAL" 
(n » K5) 





Dependent \.«ri»blc- C2V27 • 










Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


F , 


- 

RATE H I SC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in horae 


-.117 


-.087 


0. 258 


B1NS1TE1 


Binarv on San Antonio vs others 


. .201 


. 507 


4 . 386* 


BlSSITE? 


Binary on Philadelphia vs othei^ 


-.095 


. 152 


0. 5,57 


B1NSTATI 


Binarv on Regulated vs others 


4/1 


.243 


1 .029 


B1NSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others ' 




.186 


0. 576 


B1NFTH1 


Binarv on Black horses vs others 


*466 


2.846 


B1NETH2 


Binary on Whife horaes vs others 


.182 


.0891 


0.077 


NCT012C 


Kusber of children less than 12 oonth* 


.136 


.039 


0.207 


NC1235C 


Nunher of children. 12-35 month*; 


.222* 


-.030 


0.064 


SC3659C 


Number' of children 36-59 aonths * , 


^ .145 


.015 


0.025 


XC59PLC 


Nuabtr of children 60+ oonths ' 


-.010 f 


.080 


0.455 ' 


MACCACE 


Caregiver a^e in years 


-.15^ 


-.119 


, 0.806 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.0*2-—^ .135 


1.540 


MACGEDCC 


Caregiver education in years 


.201 


,150 


2.059 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child is present 


.176 

* 


.127 


1 111 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative is pretent 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aonths) excluding infants 


-.003 


.135 


2.339 


STDACEC 


/ 

.107 


.119 


^1 .313 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in aonths) 
eJcluding infants 




-.108 


0.658 


RATE F EMC 


Ratio of female children in hose 


.067 


.068 


0.657 


RBLACK 


Ratio of BlacR children in hooe 


-.092* 


-.107 


0.178 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


.165 


-.055 


0.069 


BS2STI 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated horses vs others 


.301 


-.061 


0.086" 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs pthers 


-.090 


-.378 


2.894 


BS1E1 


* Interaction of San Anto,nio- 
Black hoses vs others 


\0-7l 


-.089 


0.313 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Arftonio- 
Vhite hoses vs/others 


.235 


-.002 


0.000 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoses vs others 


-.059 


-.032 


0.&2 


BS2ST2 
BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hoses vs others r \ 

Interaction of Philadelphia- ^ 
Black hoaes vs others 


( * * 
.001 

-.110 v * 


-.136 
-.170 


0.S96 
6.933 


BST1E1 


* Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoaes vs others 


* * 
.003 


-.206 


1.307 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hoaes vs others 


, /* »i76 


-.058 


0.053 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulsted- 
Black hoses vs others 


-,144 


-.181 


1.041 


BST2E2 


Intersction of Unregulated- 
White hoaes vs others 

* 


.158 * ' 


.161 


0.465 



These F ratios axe significant st o < ,05* 

For p - < .05, 7(14125} * 3 * 92 * ^ e <fenottinator used to derive 
• u?iz:» - closest entry listed in the f 

Total R ■ 0*321 * 

Residual Degrees, of Freedom - 122 

D-57 , 



the 7 value is the 
table.) 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS, OF THE- 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE ♦ "CHILD 2 WITH CAREGIVER - TOTAL" 
(Q » 155) / 





M 

\\t tv twk-nl Vtri »hlr»* l~7\J v K"*Hl 
Mt PC IHlt H* ini l.l'JId tiVtO * 




* 










independent Variables " / * 
Kntio* oi Hispanic cnnaren in nwi 




r 


Beta 


F 




RATEH1SC 




.039 


-.100 

t 


" 0 333 
* *C 




ft f % c? f 1 

BINSITEl 


Dinorv on dun Anion *o wiiici'i * 




.075 


. 412 




BINS ITF2 


Binary on rniiaacipma »» oiniin 




. 1 /o 


7 7ft 


1 7Q7 
1 • / 7 J 




t 

BlNSTATl 


Dinarv on Kcguiscca vs oineib 




1 ^7 

— • 1 J L 


177 

• J. L 1 


ft 771 


* 


B1N5TAT- 


Binarv on Unregulated vs others * 






. 1 Jo 


ft 7Q 7 




BlKETHl 


RlnArv on Blark hones vs others 




- .Ul / 


- . 11/ 


ft 1 77 




B1KETH2 


Binary on White booes vs others 






7 76 


ft v71 A 




nctoi:c 


Kuaber of children less than 12 aonth* 

» 




-.074-^ 


-.026 


0.091 




NC1235C 


Nuwber of children 12-35 nonths 




-.146 


-.099 


0.694 




NC3659C 


Nuaber^of children 36-59 aonths 




-.119 7 


-.046 


0.223 


• 


KC59PLC 


Nt»ber of children 60+ south* , 




-.095 


.189 


2.463 




JtACCAGE 


Caregiver age in years 




-.013 


.069 , 


0.264 




MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




-.011 


-.019 


0.528 




MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




-.025 


.051 


0.232 




CGCH1LD 


caregiver ■ criiq pi»»cvtv 




.012 * 


.090 


•0.540 




CCREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 




s£-.l67 


-.075 


0.703 

• 




stovgec 


SwndarjKoeviation of child ages 
(in aotiths) excluding infants 




-.292 


-.287 


7.447* 




AVCAGEC 


Average age of children (in* aonths) 

excluding infants 

Ratio of feoale^children in hone 




-.124 
.027 


-.163 
.030 


1.451 
0.121 




RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hoae 




-.018 * 


-.135 


0.273 




RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hose , 




-.019 


-.334 


2.461 




BS1S71 
BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hoaes vs others 




-.091 


* 

-.214 


1.025 * 




Interaction of San Antonio- •» * 
Unregulated hoaes* vs others 




.091 


-.101 


0.198 




BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoses vs others 4 




'j .010 


.096 


0.355 


• 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San- Antonio- 
White hoaes vs others # 




f .0L2 


-.031 


0.028 




BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hooes vs others t 




.0J8 » 




0.448 


ill 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- - 
Unregulated hoaes vs otBers 


-.071 


-.218 


1.494 




BS2E1 


Interaction of Philsdelphia- 
Black hoaes vs others 




. .175 I 


.289 


2.618 




BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- + 
Bla^k hoaes vs others * * 




-.146' • 


-.163 


0.792 




BSJ1U 


Interaction of Refcuiated- 
White hoaes vs others A 




"-.044 


-.138 


b.294 




BST2E1 # 


Interaction of Unregulated- ' 
Black hoaes vs others 




-.001 


-.113 


V397 


i. 


BST2E2 


Intersction of Unregulated- 
White hoses vs others 




-.033 


-.179 


0.554 % 



















Th*«e F ritiot «re ilgnificant it p < .OS. 

.., f « 3 (The d.noaliutor u»«d to eUrive th« F v«lu« li the 

For e < .05, F {l/I2 ^ 3.92. "» loMt ^ llM<s £ the p t4ble .) 

Total R 2 - 0.299 

Reeldual Degree* of Fr«edoa - 122 # 
< D-58 
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ADULT BEHAVIOR REGRESSIONS 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER TEACHES CHILD 1" 

(n • 246) 



• 


Dependent VarUble: * ABCOl 

J V 




■ - } 


- 






* 


Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


F 




RATEHISC ' 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hboe 




-.041 


-.206 


2.085 ' 




BiNSITEl 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




.132 


. 104 


4.602* 




BINSITE2 . 

\ 

BINSTAT1 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.099 


.375 


5.195* 




Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.082 


.203 


1.031 




BIN'S TAT 2 


-Binary on Unregulated vs others 




.061 


-.064 


0. 128 




bih£thi 


Binary on Black hoses vs others 


• 


.029 


.299 


1.715 




*BIHETH2* 


Binary_pj» White hooes vs others ' 




-.014 


-.037 


0.027 




HCT012C 


nuzsoer-oi cnriaren less cn«n i* Donins 




-.059 


-.021 


0. 101 




NC1235C 


Kuabcr of children 12-35 sonths 




-.124 


-.133 


3.490 




NC3659C 


Nusber of children 36-59 sonths * 




-.285 


-.219 


8.974* 




MC59PLC 


Kusber of children 60+ sonths 




> -.121 


.056 * 


0.383 




MACG^E 


Caregiver age in years 




.070 


-.024 


0.069 




MACGEJff 


Caregiver experience in years 




- .046 


.029 


0.130. 




MACGEDCC 


Caregiver education in years 




.0011 


.070 


0.831 




CG CHILD 


Cares****' s child is present 




-.159 


-. 140 


3.108 




CGREL 


caregiver s *»**txve *• putiat 




.035 


.034 


0. 245 




SID AC EC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(<¥s ht \ *3er litrf ins ^Inf ants 




> 

— .194 


-.040 


0.162 




AVGAGEC 


Average £ge of children ("in sonths) 

a v j» 1 4 f\o 1nf snf t > 
CXClUOlRg LHl«44w* ' 




-.179 


-.128 


1.069 


V 


RATEFEHC 


Ratio of feaale children in hoae 




-.025 


.000 


0.000 




rIlack 


Ratio of Black children in hone 




-.013 


-.434 


1.586* 




RVHITE 


Ratio of White children in hoae 




.029 


-.067 


0.154 




BSiSTl 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hones vs others 




-:oso 


-.210 


1 . 106 




BS1ST2 . 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hoae* vs others 




.256 


.075 


0.186 


■ 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Blact hoaes vs others 




.028 


t 

-.226 


J '.310 


V 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hoses vs others * 
t 




.049 


-.009 


, O.OOt 




BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoses va others 




.039 


-.131 


1. 1 13 




BS2ST2 


Interaction or rniiaaeiphia- 
Unregulated hoses vs otfters 




-.049 


-. 1 10 


\\ >7Z 




BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black jhoaes vs others 




r 

.084 


-.051 


O.Tltf 




BST1E1 


Interaction of .Regulated- 
Black hoses vs others 




-.002 


-.0J1 






\ BSTjJfi 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hoses vs others ' 




-.108 


-.113 


0.5 10 




• BST2E1 


- Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoses vs others 




.019 


-Q6X 


0. 186 


V 


BST2E2 


Inkeraction^of Unregulated- 

Wht^e hoses vs others — — 




.058 


.069 


0.169 


♦ 



*The»e F ratios sre significant at p < .05. „ 
For o 65 F -J 89 (The denoalMCor used to derive the F value Is the 

For P < .05, F {1/200) 3.89. cUnM , ncry u , Md ln the F table.) 

Total R* - 0.256 , * 

Residual 'Degrees of Freedoa - 213 , 

. * D-61 
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SUHHARY table por the regression analysis op the 

DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER TEACHES CHILD 2" 
(a - 155) 



■f- 



Dependent Variable : ABC02 





Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


— .081 


«- .089 


0*231 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.041 


.374 


2.496 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


.186 


.193 


0.914 


B IN STAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.165 


.117 


0.252 


BINSTAT2 


^Binary on Unregulated vs others • 


-.047 


.092 


0.132 


BINETH1 


Binary oo % 'Black horses vs others 


.061 


-.124 


0.193 


BI,NETH2 


Binary pn White horses vs others 


.02 J 


.254 


0.629 


KCT012C 


Kuaber of children less than 12 months 


-.042 


.011 


I 0.016 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 aonths 
• * 


-.257 


-.291 


6.319* 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months ~~ 


-.096 


-.002 


0.000 


NC59PLC 


Kuajber of children 604- oonths 


-.117 


,048~ 


0.157 


MAC GAGE 


Caregiver* age in years 


.033 


.088 


0.444 


MAC G EXP 


Caregiver experience in years* 


-.064 


-.H3 


1.587 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.009 


.005 


* 0.002 


CG CHILD 


Caregiver's child if present 


-.101 


-.062 


0.262 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative la prssest 


-.157 


-.080 


. 0.790 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aonths) excluding infants 


-.194 


-.035 


0.103 


AVGACEC 


Average age of children (in oonths) 
excluding infants 


-.003 


-.125 


0.744 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of feaale children in hoae 


r.147 


-.160 


P< 274 


RBLACK* 


Ratio of Black children in hoae 


.059 


.179 


0.470 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hoae 


.017 


-.039 


0.040 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hoses vs others 


-.064 


-.228 


1.200 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs others 


.032 _ 


-.201 


0.782 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio - 
• Black hoaes vs others 


,.064 


.110 


0.i80 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
"Oite noaes *s otners 


.023 


.182 


0.982 


BS2ST; 


Interaction of Philadelphia- , 

Regulated hoaes vs others m 


.033 


.006 


0.002 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hoaes vs others 


-.033 


.002 


0.000 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- „ 
Black hoaes vs others 


M14 


.132 


0.363 


BSTIE1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoaes vf .others 


.036 


-.115 


0.508 


BST1E2 


Interaction 6f Regulated- 
White hoaes vs others 


-.'147 


-.400 


2.601 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoaes vs others 8 ' 


>.066 


-.273 


2.265 


BST2E2 . 


Interaction of Unregulated- sf 
White hoaes vs others 


.013 


-.259 


1.153 



N*These F ratios are significant at p 
For p - < .05, F (1/125) - 3.92 
TotTal R 2 - 0.277 

Residual Degrees of Freedom - 122 



< .05. , 
(The dsnoalnator used to*derive .the F value is the 
" IsUosest entry listed in the F table.) s 
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SUV04ARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER TEACHES - TOTAL 
(11 • 296) ■ 



""ftHtilflP* Variable! ABC03 





Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


F 4 












oiXEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children ^Ln home 


; 


-.047 


-.133 


1,133 


rinsItfi 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




.125 


.904 * 


31.359* 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.189 


,279 


4.482* 


bin£tati 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.076 


.011 


0.005 




Binary on Unregulated vs*^others 




-.115 


-.117 


0.521 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others 




.017 


.269 


* 1.917 


BINETH2 . 


Binary on White hofies vs others 




.030 


.108 


0.009 


NCT012C 


Nuaber of children less than 12 months 




-,101 


-,129 


5.388* 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 months 




,054 


.005 


0.006 ■ 


NG^659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 raonths 




.096 


.095 


2.330 


""NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60+ months 




«-.139 


-.005 


0.004 


MAC GAGE 


Caregiver age in years 




-.070 


-,023* 


0,084 


ilALO CAT 


Caregiver experience in years 




,008 


r.006 


0.007 


MAC^EDUC 


Caregiver education in years v 


t 


,086 

* 


.068 


1.068 


CCCHJLD 


Caregiver's child Is present 


\ 


-,011 


-.032 


0.210 -** 


COREL 


Caregiver's relative Is present 




-.143 


-.044 


0.561 




Standard deviation of child e*ges 




-.107 


-.011 


0.021 




(in souths) excluding Infants 




/ 




AVGAGtC 


iu»r«D« as* of children (in oonths) 




-.074 


-,082 


0.764 




excluding Infants 




1.895 




Ratio of fenale children in hone 


- 


-.081 


-.076 


RBLACX 


Katio of Black children in hone 


r 


- -.027 


-.189. 


1.161 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 


r 


.066 


-.003 


0.001 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- r 




-.009 


-.444 


9.562* 




Regulated hoses vs others 




BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 


- 


-.006 


-.387 


6 . 407* 




Unregulated hones vs others 




BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 4 
Black hones vs others 




— ,UoJ 


-. 191 


3. 380 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hones vs others 


i 


.086 


,021 


0.032 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hones vs others 




.092 


.041 


0.166 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 




-.015 


-.032 


0.090 




Unregulated honea vs others 




BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia-* 
Black hones va others 




* .137 


T^23 


0.039 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hones vs others 




-.025 


-.127 


0.963 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 






-.167 


1.143 


* 


White hones vs others 




-.059 


BST2E1 ♦ 


Interaction of Unregulated- 






-.118 


0.943 


Black hones ys others 




-,146 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 




* 


.021 


0.020 


White hones vs others 




,049 



*Theee F ratios are significant at p < .05. * 
For*p - < .05, » cl/ 2oo> -3.89. (The denonlnator used to derive the F value is the # 

<l/200> closest entry litfed In the F table.) 

Total - 0*303 jT 

Residual, Degrees of Freedon - 263 , 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER PLAYS/PARTICIPATES WITH CHILD 1" 
(o - 246) 





Dependent Variable: ABC04 

0 














.Independent Variables 








Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hose 






.026 


.091 


0.418 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 






.no 


.090 


0.237 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


- 




.135 


.507 


* 9.800* 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated va others 






-.105 


.142 


0.521 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 






.146 


-.111 


0.397 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hoses vs others 






,054 


.073 


0.104 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 






-.056 


.083 


0.154 




n uayc k oi cniiui en less enfln it. sonens 






-.093 


-.067 


1.121 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 months 






-.181 




5.556* 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 oonths * 






-.280 


-.155 


4.674* 


NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 604- oonths 






-.094 


. .055 


0.387 


MAC GAGE 


Caregiver age in years 






.092 


-.052 


0.332 


HACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years ,, 






-.005 


-.033 


0.178 


HACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 






-..096 


-.048 


0.403 


CG CHILD 


Caregiver's child it present 






-.157 


-.136 


3.034 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 

v« & VjLlVVi m e*»eVe»W*W *e» f+mmmiA^ 






. 138 


.063 


0. 885 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in oonths) excluding infants 




) 


- 911 


1 Q1 




AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in oonths) 
excluding infants 






-.182 


-J037 


0.092 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of feaale children in hone 






-.033 


-.049 


0.590 


RBLACX 


Ratio of Black children in hose 






■ .039 


-.133' 


0.444 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in none 






-.036 


-026 


0.023 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 


i 




-.050 


-.009 


0.003 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of ^San Antonio- 
Unregulated hooeVvs others 






.216' 


.135 


0.629 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoses vs others 






.113 


-.093 


0.611 


BS1E2 
BS2ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White' hoses vs others 






-.006 


.092 


0.447 




Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoses vs others , ■* 






.031 


-.116 


0.932 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hoses vs others y 






.067 


-.086 


0.528 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoses vt others . 






1 .065 


-.216 


2.486 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoses vs others 






♦ 002 


.116 


0.59? 


BST1E2 
* 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hoses vs other* 






-.132 


-.210 * 


1.203 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoses vs others 






.192 


.304 


4.804* 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulsted- 
White hoses vs others 






.010 


.045 


0.073 



* t 
These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 

* • 

For p « < .0$tt nrti fa - 3.89. (The danoalnator uead to derive the F value is the 

* , -2 w ™* } closest entry listed ia the F table.) 
Total R z - 0.279 

Residual Degrees of Freedos * 213 
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SUKKARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER PLAYS /PA RTIC I PATES WITT* CHILD 2 
(n - 155) 



Dependent Variable ' ABC05 

Independent Variables ^ 

RATEHISC Ratio of fHispanic children in home ' 

BINSITE1 Binary on 9>an Antonio vs others 

BINSITE2 Binary on Philadelphia vs others ■ 

BINSTAT1 Binary on Regulated vs others 

BINSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BINETH1 Binary on Slack* heroes vs Others 

BINETH2 Binary on White homes vs, others 

NCT(fl2C Number of children less than 12 months 

NC1235C Nuaber of children 12-35 months 

NC3659C Nuaber of children 36-59 oonths 

NC59PLC Number of children 60+ oonthi 

MAC CAGE Caregiver age in years 

HACCEXP " Caregiver experience in years , 

MACCEDUC Caregiver educatiqn in years 

CCCHILD Caregiver's chtld is preeent 

CGREL Caregiver 1 e relative la praaent 

STDACEC Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 

AVCAGEC Average age of Children (In oonths) 

excluding Infants 
RATEFEMC Ratio of female children in home 
RBLASK. Ratio of Black f *hildren in home f 
RWHITE Ratio of White children in home 

BS1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio-*- 
Unregulated homes vs other's 

BS1E1 Interaction of San Afttonio- 

iJlack homes vs others 

BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio- 

White homes vs others 

BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hoaes vs others 

BS2E1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 

Black homes vs others 

BST1E1 Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST1E2 Interaction o£ Regulated- 
White,homes vs others 

BST2EI Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others . 

JST2E2 Interaction of^f regulate 3- 
White homes vs 



• 








Beta * 


F 


- .005 


.127 


0.557 


-.145 


-.147 


* 0.451 


. 307 


. 503 


7.310* 


- . 219 


-.043 


0.039 


,019 


.181 


0.598 


- .051 


-.070 


0.072 


.026 


-.149 


0.253 


-.049 


.036 


0.188 


. 305 


-. 171 


2.554 


-.180 


-.1 17 


2,851 


-.106 


- . 1 55 


1.927 


.026 


.019 


0.026 


-.031 


-.033 


3.115 


-.046 


.016 


0.030 


-.142 * 


-.165 


2.164 ' 


-.170 


-.145 


3,034 


-.167 


-.035 


0.124 


,.098 


!l02 


0,577 


- 172 * 


-. 1 44^'~ 


3.126 


-.040 


-*004 


0.000 


.082 


.191 


1.115 


% 




0.021 


-.143 


'.028 


-.027 


-.041 


0 .038 


-.069 


-.021 


0*. 0 1 9 


-.121 


.1 12 


0. 702 


.015 


-.122 


0.008 


.073 ' 


*. 161 


0 974 


.101 


-.118 


0.527- 


-.111 


-.017 


0.012 


-.134 


-.106 


0.21b 


.062 


.OKI 


0.334 


-.078 


- . 252 


1 ,2X0 







ignificant at p * >05. 
f * 3,92. (The denominator used to derive the F value is che 

1/125) closest entry lifted in the I table.) 



These 7 ratios 
For p - < .05, 

Total R 2 - 0.383 
Residual Degress of Freedom • 122 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER PLAYS /PARTICIPATES - TOTAL" 



ERIC 





(n ■ zyo; 












Dependent Variable: ABC06 












Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


F 


RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home' 




-.015 


.116 


0.807 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




-.055 


-.025 


0.023 


B1NSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.364 


.475 


12.020* 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.093 


-.210 


1.508 * 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




-.028 


-.250 


2.189- 


BINETHl 


Binary on Black hones vs others 




.019 


-.162 


0.644 


BINETH2 A 


Binary on White horses vs others 




-.003 


-.182 


0.819 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 

>* 




-.109 


-.129 


4.990* v 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 




-.049 


-.030 


f 0.188 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36—59 months 




-.065 


-.059 


0.835 


NC59PLC - 


Nuaber oj children 604- months 




-.077 


-.052 


0.443 


HACCACE 


Caregiver age in years 




-.023 


-.065 


0.622 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




, .013 


.020 


0.082 


MACGEDUW 

CGCHILF 


Caregiver education in years 




-.054 


-.044 


0.415 


Caregiver's child Is present 




-.067 


-.086 


V „ 


CCREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 




-.020 


-.003 


O.OWv 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in oonths) excluding Infants 




-.112 


-.030 


N — — 

^0. 141 


AVCACEC ^Average age of children (In months) 
excluding infants 




-.037 


• .013 


0.017 


KATEFEHC 


ftatlo of female children in home \ 




-.101 


-.096 


2.837 


rblaCk 


Ratio of Black children in home 




.020 


. 038 


0.044 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 




.027 


.161 


1.138 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 




-.055 • 


.143 


0.920% 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 




-.015 


.126 


0.624 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San, Antonio- 
Black homes vs others , 




* -.061 


.011 




BS1E2\ 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 




-.043 


.078 


0,404. 


BS2STl| 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 




.166 


.070 


0.446 


BS2ST2 

i 


Intersction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 




.125 


.011 


0.009 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others ^ 




.214 . 


-.036 


0.080 


BSTIEl 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Blscjc homes vs others 




-.061 


.055 


0.168 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 




-.039 


.020 


0.01*, 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hones vs others 




<* 

.072 


.188 


♦ 2.205 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes ys others 




-.068 


.039 


0.062 



these F retios are significant at p < .05. 

The det 

closest entry listed in the F table.) 

263 



J 



For a. • < .05, P Cl/^00) * 3 ' 89, (Thc denoninACor U8td Co derive che F value is the 
Total R 2 - 0.246 
Residual Degrees of Freedom * 



D-66 
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v SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION. ANALYSIS 

\-S OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER HELfrS CHILD 1" 

(n • 246) * 



Dependent Variable : ABC07 

- Independent Variable 

RATEHTSC -Ratio of Hispanic children in home 

B1NSITE1 Binary on San Antonio vs others 

B1NSITE2 Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

BINSTAT1 Binary on Regulated vs others 

BIHj>TATZ Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BINEJH1 Binary on Black hones vs others 

^/~\^ BINETH2 Binary on White hojaeS/VS others 

NCT012C Number of children less than 12 oonths 

^ NC1235C Nuaber of children 12-35 months 

NC3659C Nuaber of children 36-59 nonths 

NC59PL& Number of children 60+ months- 

MACGAGE Caregiver age in years 

MACGEXP Caregiver experience in years 

MACGEDUC Caregiver education in years 

CGCH1LD Caregiver's child is present 

CGREL Caregiver's reUtlve is present 

5TDAGEC Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 

AVGAGEC Average age of children (in monthev 
excluding infants 

4 - RATEFEMC Ratio of feaale children in home 

Ratio of Black- children in home 

tio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

BS1EI Interaction of San Antonio- 

Black homes vs others 

BS1E2 m Interaction of San Antonio-* 
White homes vs others 

BS2STI Interaction 'of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

BS2E1 . Interaction of Philadelphia- ' 
Black homes vs others 

BST1E1 Interaction ot Regulated- 
Black homes vs others # 

BST1E2 ' Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 

BST2E1 Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST2E2 Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 




r 


Beta 


F 


.220 


J125 


0.772 


.118 


-.137 


0.531 


-.057 


.209 


1.624 


-.044 


-.307 


2 .366 


-.006 


-.207 


1.339 / 


-.902 


.255 


1.251 


-.132 


-.044 


0 .040 


-.111 


^-.074 


1 .327 


-.148 


- 143" 


4.017* 


-.275 


-.091 


1.565 


-.107 


.117 


1 704 


" .115 


.011 


0.014 


-.032 


-.066 


0.704 




— . uoz 


l 1 ^0 


-.3*07 


- .022 


0 .080 


.122 


.074 


1.197 


-.082 


.264 


7.006* 


-.236 


"-.529 


13.243* 


.012 


-.016 


0.062 


-.052 


-.440 


4.711* " 


-.137 


-.084 


0.246 


.064 


.309 


3.053 






. % 


.077 


.252 


2.124 






0 


.070 


-.023 


0.037 


-.004 


-.03Z 


0.051X, 


-.037 


-.096 


0.612 


-:t)97 


-.066 


0.305 


-.020 


-.056 


0.*60 


' .000 


.230 


2.250 


-.057 


.210 


1.175 


.026 


.081 


0.333 


-.125 


.093 


0.312 



*These ? ratios ere significant at p < *05 



oainafbr used to derive the F vaj.uc is the* 

closes 

Residual Degrees of Freedom * 213 



Por * - < OS F „ - 3 89 (The deJioainafbr used to derive tne r va>uc 
For* < .05, F (1 y 200) 3.89. Ao «^ t tnery Usted in the F table.) . 

Total R 2 - °- 257 * - a 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "0AREGIVER HELPS CHILD 2" 

(o - 155) • • 



m 












r 


Beta 


F 


.196 


.121 


' 0.406 


.096 


-.076 


0.099 ' 


-.051 


-.046 


•0.049 


i.121 , 


-.196 


'0*671 


.030 


-.2* 


-0.951 


-.015 


-.042 


0.021 


-.131 " 


-.173 


0- 278 


-.008 


.123 


1.811 


-.168 


-.292 


6.049* 


-.148 t 


.011 


0.014 


-.091 


.112 


0.828 




.253 


*3.528 


-.096 


-.140 - 


1.673* 


-.110 


-.004 


0.001 


-.083 


.124 


0.9&1 


-.088 


-.203 


* 4.836* 


-^159 


-.03_8' 


0.119 • 


-sl25 


-.375 


6.350* 


-.014 


-.077 


\ 0.729 


-.025 
-,095 


-.129 

4 

.051 


J 0.21? * 
0.064 


-.098 


«»016 


0.006 


.131 


.277 


1.422 ■ 


.130 


.035 


0.046 



Dependent Variable : 



ABC Q8 



JJATEHlIc 
BINSITE1 
BINSITE2 

binstat i 

BIN STAT 2 
BINETHf 
BINETH2 
NCT012C 
NC1235C 
ftC^6!59C 
NC59Ptc 
MACGAGE 
MACGEXP 
"MACGEDgC 
CCCHILD 
CGREL 
STDAGEC 

AVGAGEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK . 
RWHITE 
*BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2- 

B$2ST1 

BS2ST2 

B92E1' 

BST1E*\ 

»ST1E2" 

BST2E1 

4 t 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antoaio vs others^. 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
'Binary on Unregulated vs* others ' 
Binary on Black hotoes vs others 
Binary White homes vs other's 
Number of'chlldren less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35^onths* 
Number of children 36-51 months 
Number of children 60-lrmonths * 
Caregiver age in years J* ' 

Caregiver experience in* years ; * 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver's ch^ld is present 
Caregiver's relative Is present 

Standard deviation of child agea 
(in montha) excluding infanta 

Average age of children^ (in months) 
excluding infants , 

Ratio of female chilQren m home 

Ratio of Bfcack children In home 

Ratio of \/hite children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Rntonio- 
Unregulated homes va others 

Interaction of San Antoniq- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Phlladel 
Regulated homes vs* other 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black liones vs .others 

Irti^r*$jpion»of Regulated- 
Bl^p t>om£t vs others \ 

Interaction of 'Regulated- 
White homes (va others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- , 
White homes vs others 



,-<!? 



t 

1 


-.071 
-.019 


-. t 036 


0.786 


/ 


-.029 


"".123 ' 


0.459 




O-.053 


, ' -.054 


,0.091 




-.0?5 ' 


« .014^ \ 


^0.007 




-.097 


;059 


0.054 




.057 


. .133 


* <0.51l> 




-*°8% 


.OW 


, 0.006 



These \ ratios are significant at p < .05. 

For p - < .05, F„ w - - 3.9** (The denominator used to derive the F value is the 

(1/125) closest entry listed in Qte F table. \ 

Total R 2 .- 0.240 ' * ^ 

Residual Degrees of Freedom » 122 
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Nummary table for the regression analysis of toe dependent 

VARIABLE, "CAREfl|VER HELPS - TOTAL" 



% 

ERLC 



RATEHISC 
BINSITE1 
BINSITE2 
BINSTAT1 
"BrsSTAT2 
BINET&1 
BINETH2 
.NCT012C 
NC1235C 
NC3659C ■ 
NC59PLC 
MAC GAGE 
MACGEXP 
MACGEDUQ 
lGCHILD 
CGREL 
STDAGEC 

AVGAGEC 

RATEFEMC 
' RBLACK 
RWHITE 
BS1ST1 



BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Dependent .Varlabfe : ABC09 

Independ ehjflMy nbles 

"Sutio of ttSBBBb children in home 

Binary otwoan Antonio vs others. 

Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

Binary on Regulated vs others 

Binary on Unregulated vs,-others 

^Binary on Black homes vs others* 

Binary on White homes vs others • 

Number ofchiftren less than 12 months 

Number of children 12-35 months 

Number of children 36-59 months 

Number of children 60+ months 

s Caregiver age in years 

Caregiver experience in years 

Caregiver education in years 

Carsgiver'e child is present 

Caregiver' e % relative ie preeent ^ 

Standard deviation of*child agee " < 
tin months) excluding infante x 

Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants T 
Ratio of female children in home 
Ratio of Black children in home 
Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio-* 
Unregulated ihomes vs OTners 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others # 
Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 

interaction of Ph'iladelphia- 
Re gala ted homes vs othep6° 

Interaction of PhHadelphia- 
Unregulated* homes vs others 
Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs^thers ^ 
Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others . 
Interaction of Regulated- ^ 
White J^bmes vs others 
Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 
Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 



r 


Beta 


F 


.203 


.132 


1.517 


.119 


.020 


0.015 


-:osi a 


>.088 9 


0.457 


.072 


-.268 


2.716 


-.098 


-.333 


4 . 280* 


-.023 


.229 


1.411 


-.106^ 


.005 


0.001 


-.043 


-.110 


1 . 034* 


.325 


.223 


11 .767* 


-.090 


.005 


0.006 


^068 


.075 


1.004 


-.015 


-.053 


0.445 


-.007 


-.018 


0.076 


-.146 


-.150 


5.298* 


.045 . 


.078 


1.278 


. 03€l 


036 


0 . 389 








.9,44 


. 197 


G.841* 


- . 304 *' 


— , 120 


of) 350* 


.099 


.083 


2.345 


-.058 


-.257 


2.185 


' -,098 


-.017 
1 


0.014 


.131 ^ 


.131 


0.#43 


-.035 


.160 


.1.11! 


-.044 


-,lH»i 


0.317 


.072 


- .003 


0.002 


V 






.041 




\.U\ 


-.045 


. tUK 


I. Oil 


.039 


,0(vl 


0,JKi 


.009 


.o.iy 


0.0*12 


.031 


. 0**1 


0.83 J 


-.081 


.012 


0.1J2 


-.083 


.118 


0 . '>H0 



The.e P ratios are significant at P < .05. ^ 
' For pfe < .05, F = 3.89. (The denominator wed to "V™™. j . 

* <l/200) ^ closest entry Hated in ?he_ F table.} 

Total - 0.314 

Residual Degrees of Freedom - 263 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION" ANALYSIS OP THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER DIRECTS CHILD 1*' ' 
(n - 246) 



Dependent Variable: ABCIO 



Independent Variables 

RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 

BIMSITE1 Binary on San Antonio .vs others 

BINSITE2 , Binary o* Philadelphia vs others 

BINSTAT1 Binary on Regulated vs others 

BINSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

B I SETHI * Binary on Black homes vs others 

BINETH2 Binary on White homes vs others 

N'CT012e Number of children less than 12 aontfTs 

NC1235C Number of children 12-35 months 

NC3659C Number of children 36-59 months 

NC59PLC Kumber of children 60+ months %f 

MAC GAGE Caregiver age in years 

MACGEXP Caregiver experience in years 

MACGEDUC Caregiver education in years 

CGCHILD Caregiver's child la present 

CGREL Caregiver's relative, Is present 

STDAGEC Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 

AVGAGEC Average age of children (in months) 
excluding Infants 

RATEFEMC Ratio of female children in home 

R8LACK Ratio of Black children in home 

WHrTE Ratio of White children in home 

BS1ST1 Interaction of San £ntonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- 
* Unregulated homes vs others 

BS1E1 Interaction of Sa*\Antonio- 

Black homes vs others 

BS1E2 . Interaction of San Antonio- 
x * White homes vs others* 

BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hones vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

BS2E1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 

Black homes vs. others 

BST1E1 Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST1E2 Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 

BST2E1 Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST2E2 Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 



r 



' r 


Beta 


F 


.258 


.096 


0.575 


.293 


.023 


0.019 


-.126 


.204 


1.936 


- • 102 


- 233 


1 . 701 


.15,5 


-.056 


0.121 


-.057 


.821 


16.165* 


-.116 


. 021 


0 .012 


-.127 


- . 048 


0. 700 


-.186 


- . 033 


0 . 270 


-.312 


-.221 


1 1.492* " 


-.034 


.060 


0.562 


. 160 


- ( Qg4 


1.015 


.077 ■ 


.058 


0.682 


-.226 


-.137 


3.970* 


-.146- 


^-.057 


0.633 


.213 


. 102 


2.828 


-.075 


.005 


0.003 


-.067 


-.099 


0.806 


-.059**' 




0 . 358 


-.157 


-.717 


13.670* 


-.056 


.119 


0.616 


.041 


.331 


1. 151* 


.339 


, .518 


1 1 .214* 


.170 


-.151 


2.0 17 


-.012 


^ -.292 


5. 129* 


-.07H 


-.036 


0. 202 








-.098 


.008 


0.005 


-.157 


-.221 


3.i">7 , 


-.096 


.152 


1 . IS 1 


-.059 


.193 





.096 
-.110 



.030 
.111 



0.057 
0.331 



ERIC 



These F ratios are significant at t> < ,05. 

For o - < .05* F ( 1 /2qo) * 3 * 89 * ^ e denoainaCor used co <**rive 
. „ 3 _ closest entry listed in the F 

To til R 2 - 0.406 

Residual Degrees of Freedom • 213 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER DIRECTS 

-(tt - 155) ' > 



OP THE DEPEND) 
CHILD 2" 



Dependent Variable : ABC11 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE7* 

BINSTAT1 

BINSTAT2 

BltfETHl 

BIHETH2 

NCT0I2C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C' 

NC59PLC 

MACGAGE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEDUC 

CGCHILD 

CGkEL 

STDACEC 

AVCACEC 

RATE F EMC 
RBLACJC 
RWHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E?' 

BS2ST1 - 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanfc children in hone 
Binary on San Antonio vs -others 
Binary *on F Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Blnary*on Unregulated vs* others 
Binary on^Black hoses vs others 
Binary on White hoses vs others 
Nuaber of children less than 12 oonths 
Nuaber of children 12-35 months 
ftusber of children 36-59 months 
Ruabtr of children 60+ souths 
Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver's child Is present > 
Caregiver's relative Is present 

Standerd deviation of child ages 
(in 00 n the) excluding infants 

Averagc'age of children (In sonths) 
excluding Infants 

Ratio of fetaale children In hose 

Ratio of Black children iq hose 

Ratio of White children in hose 

• * 

interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hoses vs others 

interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs cipher* 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoses vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- * * 
White hopes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- # * 
» Regulsted. hoses vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hoses, vs others 

Interaction of Thilsdelphis- 
Black hoses vs others 

Intersction of Regulated- 
Black hoaes vs others t 

Interactloa of Regulsted- 
Whl'te hoses vs. others 

Intersction of Unregulated-' 
Black homes vs others 

Intersction; of Unresulsted- 
, White hoses vs others 



r / 


Beta 


F 


♦ 137 


.011 


0.004 


.338 


.471 * 


4.856* 


-.120 


.084 


0.213 


-.024 


.426 


4.091* 


.059 


.4 56 


3 . 963* 


,,085 


.022 


0.007 


-.166 


.548 


3.604 


.019 


.095 


1 . 402 


~.226 


- , 267 


6. 521* 


- . 1 23 


— «u«o 


0 .109 


-.055 


.089 


0.676 


.249 


.260 


4.782* 


.067 


— ,017 


n nil 


-.236 


-.151 • 


2.688 


-.119 


,172 


2.465 


.005 


-.055 


0.455 


-.0,82 


-.058 


0.349 


-.009 


-.122 


0.861 


.008 


-.050 


0.391 


.074i 


« 336 


2 ,046 


-.158 


-.130 


0.541 


.130 


-.102 


0.298 


.209 


-.209 


1.043 


.414 


r442 


2.840 


-.002 


-.024 


"0.021 


-.080 


.104 


0.694 


-.093 


.020 


0.016 


-.121 


-.193 


1.487 


.038 


-.271 


3.450 


-.114 , 


-.621 


7.707* 


.134 , 


-.220 


1.809 


-.114 


-.503 


5.358* 



closest entry listed in the F table.) 



These f rstios sre significsnt st p < .05. 

For p • < .05, F (!/x25) * 3' 92< ^ Tht d«a°ainstor used to derive ths F value is the 
Total R 2 - 0.412 

Residual Degress*of Freedos - 122 

" D-71 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR TOE R^m^ION AKA LYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE t "CARECIVBR DIRECTS - TOTAL" 
(n - 296) 



ABC12 



9 

ERIC 





Independent" Variables \ 


r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 


. 268 


.028 


0.049 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


. 417 


.552 


11.604* 


BINSITE2 


Binary on PMlaHelnhia v« nfKprc 


-.157 


,063 


0.223 


RI««STAT1 


Dindi y on Acguiaivo vs o t hers 


-.009 


-.043 


,0.068 


BINSTATZ 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.013 


-.023 


.0.021 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black homes vs others 


-.109 


.458 


5.500* 


BINETH2 ^ 


Binary on White homes vs others 


-.057 


.146 


0.561 


NCT012C 


Nuafcer of children less than 12 months 


-.031 


-.036 


0.417 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 


.033 


.101 


2.302 ' 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months 


-.020 


-.032 


0.266 


NC59PLC 


Nu^tr of children 60+ months 
Caregiver age In years 


- * 021 


• 032 


* 0. 180 


MAC CAGE 


. 016 


* - . 096 


1.459 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.084 


.084 


1.571 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education In years 


-.199 


-.176 


7.086* 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver* ■ child is present * 


.013 


.090 


1.656 


COREL 


Caregiver. 1 ! relative It present 


- 

, 026 


.010 


0.028 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 










(In months) excluding Infanta 


. 009 


— . 019 


0.O62 * 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (In months) « 










excluding infants 


—.037 % 


- . 049 


0.268 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in home 


v019 


.031 


^J>,~315 
5./08* 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 


-. 194 


-.405 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


-.019 


-.051 


o!l22 


BSlSTl 


Interaction s pf San Antonio- ■ 










Regulated homes vs others 


.201 


-.155 


1.157 


'BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Unregulated homes vs others 


.189 


-.079 


0.265 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San \ntonio- » 










Black homes vs others 


. 163 


.044 


0,176 


BS1E2 . 


Interaction of San Antonlo- 










Whlte homes vs others 


. 157 


.0£8 


0.055 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- n 










Regulated homes vs others 


- /087 


"^.083 


0,667* 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Unregulated homes vs others 


-.078 


.151 


1.9^4 


BS2EI 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Black homes v& others 


7.167 


-.138 


'l . 424 


B5T1E1 ^ 


Interaction of Regulated- „ 








BSTlEf 


Black homes vs^others 


-. 128 


-.1,03 


*0.633 


Interaction of Regulated- 










White homes vs others 


.044 


-.072 


0.214 


BST2E1 


Interactio^of Unregulated- 










Black homes vs others 


-.009 


-.120 


0.959 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 










White homes vs others 


-.084 


-.240 


2.551 



These F ratios. are significant at 0 < .05. 



F01 



r P - < ,05, 



(1/200) 



* 3.89* 



Total R* » 



0.298 



(The denominator used to derive the F 
closest entry listed In the F table 



value Is the 

) 



Residual Degrees of Freedom * 263 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE f DEPE?iT>EKT 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER CONVERSES .WITH CHILD I, NOT NEGATIVE" 
(0 -.246) 





ucpcnoon i lanaon?. w>vi j 

\ 

Independence Variables 








r 






f 


Beta 




RATtHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic 'children in hone 






.017 


0.014 


oINS lit 1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




- . 173 




>r204 


RTwc TTF? 
D IN j 1 1 Li 


oinary on rniiaoexpnia vs otners 




' . 102 


.014 


^^TJTOO? 


o t uCTiT 1 
OirO i A i i 


Olivary on tveguiateo ' v» otners 




- .074 


- . Ill 


^ 0.289 


BISSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs o^thers * 




fins 


- . 164 


0.785 « 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others 




014 


. 176 


j, 357 


BIS ETH 2 


B inary on Whi t e hoses vs others 






. 372 


2 . 683 


NTT012C 


Nuaber of children less than 12 aonths 




-.105 


-.054 


0.63,1 


SC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 aonths 




-.077 


-.086 


I ..00 
j 


NC3659C 


Suaber of children 36-59 aonths v *' 




-.25a; 


. -.183 


5.9*0* 


SC59PLC 


NuaStr of children 60+ aontKs * *~ 




*-:0J6* 


-.006 


* 0.001 


»1ACCAC£ 


Caregiver age in years "~ f 




.108 


-.044 


0.215 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




.036 


.057 


0.«i82 


XACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years » 




-.079 


f -,043 


0.297 


s*mj tin 


Csrtglvtr s cnlld is preaenc^ 




- . 190 


- » 1 7 7 "* 


1 "SO f ' 


CCREL 


Caregiver' » relstlve is present 




.024 


% -.0*43 


f . .70 


STDAGEC 


Standard aevlat ion of child ages 
(in nonthJO excluding infant 




-.114 


-.059 


331 


AVCACEC 


% Average age of children (in aonths) 
excluding infants 




-.112 


005 


o y>\ 


RATE F EMC 


Ratio of feaale children In hose 




.094 


.no 


1 . 12 0* 


R BLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hose 




.022 


-.173 


0.688 


SWHITE 


Ratio of "^hite children in hose 


- 


-.079 


-.303 


*\t>0O 


BSISTl 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
.Regulated hoaes vs others 




-. 144> 


.265 


2.103 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hoees vs others 




.004 


.121 


5.6,2* 


BS1-E1* 


Interaction of San Antonio-, / 
Black hoaes vs others 




-.102 


-.218 


J. OS 2' 


3£1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hoaes vs others 




-.135 


-.186 


\.'>Y2 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of rhiladelphia- 

Regulated hones vs others o ■ 




.036 


.01J 


' ;1 ' 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- ^ * 
Unregulated hoaes vs others 






„ ,o31 


O 1*30 


BS2EI 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoaes vs others > 




,076 


-.061 


0 183 
f 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoaes vs others 




,019 


.070 


ft t X H 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulsted- 
, White hoaes vs others a 




-.058 


,rt30 


o.o ii * 


BST2E1 


.Interaction of Unregulated- 
•.Black hoaes vs others * 




.024 


.11 1 




BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hoaes vs others 




-,075 


-.001 


O i>O0 



These F ratios sre Significant at p < .05. 

For f> « < .05, F/wonn* * 3-89- (Th« denoainator used to derive the F value is tl 
u/aw; closest entry listed in the F table.) 



e* 



Total R' - 0.209 
Residual Degree* of Freedoa - 213 

D-73 
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SIWARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER COfVERSES WITH CHILD 2, NOT NEGATIVE 

(n • 155) „ * 



i 

















Independent VtrUbles ' 




T 


Beta 


F 


RATLnidC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hcoe 




— • 1 10 


— . A 4 * V 




BINSITE1 


Binary on San (tatonio va others 




-.188 


.180 


0.637 




Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


* 


,247 


.412* 


4 . 581* 


BTVCT4T1 
fli.Nb 1 All 


binary on Regulated vs others 






. 564 


6 .402* 


BTKCTiT? 
DifO J A I L 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




-.065 


. 181 


0. 556 


BliiETHl 


Binary on Black bosses vs others 




- .060 


-.171 


0. 403 


BINETH2 


Binary on White bc4ea vs others 


» 


.052 


.303 


0.982 ' 


KCT012C 


Kuaber of children less than 12 oonths 


-.068 


-.006 


0.005 


KC1235C 


Kusber of children 12-35 aonths 




-.291 


-.390 


12.428* 


SC3659C 


Nusber of children 36-59 oonths 




-.126 


-.065\ 


0.*525 


NC59PLC 
HACCAGE ' 


~&9S&*r of children 60+ oonths 

* ■ ' * 

Lsi culver "S" *** years ^Baw. 


• 


-.044 
-.004 


.003 \ 
.065 


0.001 
) 0.268 


Saccexp 


"Caregiver experience In yea^flt 




- -.052 


-137^ 


2.409 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




-.082 


-.091 


0.378 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child *ls present 




- 034 


- . 050 


fi 1 A4 


COREL 


Caregiver's relative Is present 






.066 


0.590 


STB AG EC ' 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aonths) excluding Infants 




( 

-.101 


.037 


.0700 


AVCAGEC 


Average age of children (lo aonths] 
excluding Infanta 




.018 


-.253 


2.209 


RATEFEHC 


Ratio of fesale children in hone 




.001 


.006 


0.005 


RBLACX 


Ratio of Black children £n hoc* 




r030 


.350 


i.980 


RWHtTE 


Ratio of White children in hose 




.076 


-.041 


0,049 


551 ST1 


» 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
P.egulated hordes vs others 




-.014 




0,018 


act cto 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hoeses vs others 




-.136 


-.196 


0.821 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoses vs others 




-.105 


-.252 


1.005 




Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hoses vs others 




-.151 


-.086 


0 239 


3S2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoees vs others 




.01^ 


4 « - .osy 


0 375 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated bo*es vs others 




.038 


- . 1 80 


I 129 


BS2E1 , 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoees vs others 




.074 


-.242 




B^)lEl M 


t Interaction o| Regulsted- 
BlacJc horses vs others 




-.066 


2 i 
- J-* i 




BST1E2 


Intersction of Regulsted- 
White hoaes vs others 




-.077 


-. >*9 




BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Blsck hoaes vs others 




.003 


- OA* 




BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White boats vs others 




-.044 


-.167 


0/526 




* 

These F rstios sre significsnt at 
For p - < .05, F (X /i25) " 3 * 92 ' 
Total R* - 


p < .05. 
(The denominator used to 
closest entry listed in 


derive the F 
the F table 


v3iue is the 
) 




Residual Degrees of Freedoa * 122 


D-74 ' 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, 
"CAREGIVER CONVERSES - TOTAL" 

^ (n • 296) 





Dependent Variable: ABC15 












Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


F 


RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hose 




-.063 


-.011 


o.oot 


BIKSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others ( 




-.325 


-.396 


5.454* 


B1NSITEZ 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.241 


.049 


0.123 


BIN STAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others \ 




-.023' 


-.031 


p. 033 


BISSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




-.087 


-.221 


1.670 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hoses vs others 




-.023 


-.005 


0.001 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hoses vs others • 




.052 


■2J4 


1 . 107 


SCTOI2C 


NuB.be r of children less than 12 sonths 




-.076 


* -.072 - 


1 . 527 


SC1235C 


Husber of children 12-35 aonths 




.015 


-.033 


0.229 


SC3659C 


Nusber of children 36-59 eonths 




-.016 


.036 


0.297 


SX59PLO 


Nuaber of children 60+ aonths 




• 

.198 


.264 


11.172* 


>!ACG#GE 


Caregiver age in years f 




-.062 


-.054 


0,419 


HACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




-.039 


-.042 


0.358 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education, in year! 




-.008 


" - .068 


0.963 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child it present 


• 


-.033 
- .031 ^ 


- . 1 39 


3.650 


COREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 




.018 


0.090 


STDACEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aonths) excluding, infants 




,049 


- ,034 


0.176 


AVCACEC 


Average age of children (in aonths) 
excluding Infants 




. 046 


- . 1 ~t$ * 


2. 184 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of fesale children In hose 


* 


.087 


.1^8 


3vl69 


RBUCK 


Radio of Black children in hose _ 




.016 


-.042 


*0,052 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hose 




.032 


-.116 


0, 380 


^BSISTI 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hoses vs others 




-.137 


,2bS 


3 *I64 


AS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hoses v» others 




184 


.355 


4 . 873* 


BS1E1 - 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoses vs others 


• 


-.215 


r.095 


0..757 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Whit eposes vs others 




-.183 


-.212 




BS2STI 
BS2S72 


Interaction of Philadelphia- - 
Regulated* hoses v* others 

interaction oi rniiaoeipnia- 
Unregulated hoses vs others 




i 

.080 

m 

.107 


-.007* 
.090 % 


0 . *Q 1 


BS2E1 


Interaction^ °* Philadelphia- 
Black hoses vs others 




.162 


.131 


1.129 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Rtgulated- 
Black hoses vs others 




-.038 


-.081 


0.381 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hoses vs others 


9 


-.004 


-,002 


d.ooo* 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoses vs others 




-.066 


-.050 


0.152 


BSTK2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hones vs others 




•.026 


.087 


0.306 



i 



These t ratios are significant at p < .05. 

F # . % « 3.89. (The denoainator used to derive the F value is the 

closest,entry listed in the F table.) 



For p - < ,05, * d/200) 
Total R 2 - 0-230- 
Residual Degrees of Freedos * 263 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR TOE REGRESSION AKA LYSIS? OF TOE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE , "CAREGIVER SUPERVISES AND PREPARES FOR CHILDREN^* 
(n - 296) 



Dependent Variable' ABC16 





Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


* F 


RATEHI5C 4 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hoae* 


,013 


-.222 


2.626 


BIXSITU 


Binary os San Antonio vs others 


^-.129 


.051 


0.082 


B1XSITE2 


Binarv on Philadelphia vs others* 


-.048 


-^230 


2.516 


BXXSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


.073 


.077 


0.183 


bisstat: 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


-.184 


.078 


* 0.192 


BIKETH2 


Binarv on Black hoaes vs others 


.024 


.044 


0 . 04 1 


BfKETH2 


Binarv on White hooes vs others 


-.061 


.352 


2.727 


.NCTOl IC 


Nuaber of children less than 12 aonths 


.003 


.002 


0.901 


NC1235C 


r«u7ar>e r oi cnnaren i*- jj ^aonths 


• 121 


.120 


2.718 


NC3659C 


Nuaber ,of children 36-59 aonths 


-.13.5 


-.118 


2.933 




Nuaber of children 60+^ aonths 


.027 


.057 


0.466 


MACCAGJ 


Caregiver age In years 


.005 


-.*0 52 


0.350 


HACGEXP 
I 


Caregiver experience in years 


-;058 


-.096 


1,715 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


*,094 


-.142 


3.848 


coin i UJ 


Lirejivf r » cmio 1.9 preicnc 


/ -.063 


-.055 


0.512 


COREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 


-.035 


.015 


0.056, 


STDACEC . 


Standard deviation of child ages 










(in aonths) excluding infants 


.039 


,067 


0.643 


AVCACEC 


Average age of children (in aonths) 










excluding infants 


-.052 


-.072 


0.487 


RATEFEHC 


Ratio of feaale children in hose 


'-.009 


-.005 


0.006 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hose 


.021 


198 


1 .054 


R WHITE ' 


Ratio of White children in hone 

- - — — - ■ 


— .088 


- 250 


2 • 427 


£>Sl ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Regulated hoses vs others 


. 

-.038 


-.162 


1.043 


BS1S72 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Unregulated hoaes vs others 


- .135 


~ . 106 


0 . 398 


|S1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Black hoaes vs others 


— .088 


• 

- .022 


0 .038 


BS1E2 - 


Interaction of San Antonio* 










White hooes vs others 


-*.085 


-.012 . 


0,009 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 


P 








Regulated hoaes vs others 


.040" 


-.021 


0.036 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- . 










Unregulated hoaes vs other? 


-.141 , 


.016 


0*013 


BS2E1 


Interaction of rPhiladelphia- 










Black hoaes vs others 

0 


.051 


.166 


1.723 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 










Black hooes vs others 


.097 


.013 


0.009 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 










White hones* vs others 


.006 


-.150 


0.767 


BST2E1 


Interaction of -Unregulated- 










Black hoaes vs others 


-.121 


-.167 


1,553 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 










White hoses vs others 


-.156 


-.330 


4.013* 



These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 

For 0 - < .05, F f * . » 3.89. (The denoalnator used to derive the F value is the 
* , »2 closest antry listed in the F table.) 

Total R' • 0.154 

Residual Degrees of Freedoa • 263 A 
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SUMMARY TABLE Ftfe TOR REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER CONVERSES "WITH ANOTHER ADULT 

(ft - Z96} 



Dependent Variable: ABC17 



RAT EH ISC 
BIKSITE1 
B1NSITE2 

b Inst ATI 

* BINS TAT 2 ' 
BIKETH1 
BINETH2 

nctoi2C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

KC59PLC 

HACGACE 

MACGE5CP 

MACCEDUC 

CGCH1LD 

CGREL 

STB AG EC 

AVGAGEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
RWHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 - 

B^TIEl 

BSTIE2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 0 
Ratio .of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated Vs others 
Binary on Black hoses vs others 
Binary on White hones vs others 
Nuaber of children less than 12 nonths 

Number of children 12-35 months * 
f 

Nuaber of children'36-59 months 

Nuaber of children 60*- nonths 

Caregiver age in years 

Caregiver experience in years 

Caregiver education in years 

Caregiver* • child is present ^ 

Caregiver* s relative is present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(inaontha) excluding infants 

Average age of children (in nonths) 
excluding infants 
Ratio of feaale children in hone 
Ratio of Black children in home 
Ratio of White children- in hone 

Interaction .of San Antonio- 
Regulated hones vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
.Unregulated hones vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- • 
White hones va others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
regulated hones vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hones vs others 

interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hones vs others^ 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hones va others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White hones vs others « 

Interaction of Unregulat^ed,- 
Black hones vs others 



Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hoses vs others 



r 


Beta f 


p 


-•083 


- • 023 


0 .027 


-.045 


-.010 


0 .003 


,028 


• 119 


U . DO J 


- .009 


,041 


\J .UjU 


" .038 


.224 


1.552 


.102 


.108 


0.249 


-.037 


-.049 


0.053 


.149 


.198 


10.408* 


-.003. 


-.014 


0.039 


-.009 


-.000 


0.000 


.077 


• 055 


0.431 


• 110 


• 178 


4.^)1* 


.068 


.094 


1.623 


.026 


.059 


0.648 


.044 


. 183 


5 .657* 


.018 


-.024 


0.138 


.076 


.058 


0.475 


.047 


-.007 


0.004 


.048 


.026 


0.182 


• 107 


• 149 


0. 592 


-.021 


,072 


0.197 


-.085 


-.071 


0.198 


.044 


-.107 


0.399 


.077^ 


-.022 


0.036 


-.054 


* .040 


0.092 i 


.107 


.159 


2.027 


-.053 


• -.214 


3.208 








.003 


-,253 


3.940* 


.022 


-.177 


.1.533 


-.003 


-.103 


0.354 


.099 


j 

.021 * 


0.025 


"-.036 


-.108 


0 f 422 





I 



*These F ratios are significant at 0 < .05. 

For p - < .05. F x - 3.89. (The denonlnator used to derive the, f value i» the 

(1/200) closest entry listed in- the F table.) 

Total R 2 - 0.143 

Residual Degrees of Freedoa ■ 2f63 

* P-77 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER INVOLVED IN HOUSEKEEPING " 

(n - 296) 



ndent Variable: . ABC 18 





Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


p 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




.061 


i rut 


0 .714 


BI.NSITEl 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




- • 158 


- 306 


3.390 


BINSITE2 


Binary oft Philadelphia vs others 




-. 101 


- .091 


0.453 


BINS TAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




— • 079 


— • 080 


0.226 


BIN STAT 2 


Binary on Unregulated vs o thers 




• 139 


239 


t 

2.043 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black homes vs others 




'-.155 


-.158 


0.624 


BINETH2 


Binary on White horses vs others 




.063 


/-.173 


0.747 


NCT012C 


Number of children 'less than 12 months 




-.102 


-.054 


0.905 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 




-.213 


-.142 


* 4.362* 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 




-.176 


-.226 


12.351* 


NC59PLC 


Nuabtr of children 60+ months 




.063 


-.098" 


1.586 


>1ACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years 




-.155 


-.084 


1.051 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




- .093 


.001 


0.000 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




.015 


• 038 


0.311 , 


CGCHIID 


Caregiver's child Is present 




.158 


.044 


0.384 


CGREL 


Caregiver* s relative Is present 




-.075* 


-.036 


0.347* 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aonths) excluding infants 




<%,067 


.010 


0.017 


AVGAGEC 


Aversge age of children {in^ nonths) 
excluding Infants 




.147 


,.177 „ 


3.362 


RATEFEtfC 


Ratio of female children in hone 




-.019 


-.016 


0.081 


R BLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 




- .126 


• 182 


1 .021 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 




-.074 


* .112 


/^0.561 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio* 
Regulated homes vs others 




-.091 


.150 


4 ,1.027 


BS1ST2 


> * 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 




-.035 


-.023 


0.022 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 




-.188 


-.065 


0.368 


BS1E2 


Interaction of v San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 




-.042 


-.103 


0.714 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 




-.150 


-.199 


3-664 




interaction or rniiaoeipniff— 
Unregulated homes vs others 




. .021 


-.086 


0.595 


BS2E1 


e 

Intersction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs cithers 




-.102 


' .027 


0.05| 


BST1E1 


Intersction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 




-.062 


.201 


2.294 


BST1E2 


Interaction of ReguLated- 
White homes vs others 




-.025 


.286 


3.168 


BST2E1 


Intersction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 




-.107 


-.067 


0.281 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others .. 




.165 


.147 


0.914 




* 

These F, ratios sre significsnt at o < 


.05.* 










For o » < .o5, y % ■ 3.89. (The denominator 
(1/200) closest entry 
..Total R 2 - 0.2^> 


used to derive the F value Is t 
listed In the F table.) 



Residual Degrees of Freedom * * 263 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOft / THB REGRESSION ANALYSIS- OF TOE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER INVOLVED IN RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY" 

<a - 296) ♦ , 





Dependent Variable: ADC19 " * 




* 

* 








Independent Variables "X.w^ 


r 


Beta 


F 




RATEHISC 


Raclo of Hispanic children in home 


-.091 


.139 


1,078 


* * 


A 

BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.092 


< -.255 


2.498 




BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.063 


.047 


0.126 




BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated*vs others V 


-.136 


.220 


1.803" § 




BINSTAT2 


* 

Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.310 


.096 


0.349 




BINETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 


.108 


.117 


0.365 




BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 


.010 


.127 


0.432 




NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months - t 


-.093 


, -.054 


0.951 




NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 


-.258 


-.193 


8.521* 




NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 


-.083 


-.068 ' 


1.172" 








.007 


-.041 

•>* 


0 • 298 






caregiver age *u ycai a 


• 115 


• 067 


_0 .7 17 




nnwtAr 


caregiver eApericncc in years 


— .028 


• 001 


0 .000 






Caregiver education in years 


•041 


• 054 


0 .666 




CCJ CHILD 


Caregiver 1 • dm Id la present 


-.052 


-.033 


0; 221 




CGREL 


Caregiver^ relative It present 


.125 


-.009 


0.025 




STDACEC 


Standard •deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding Infant a 


-,033 


-.020 


0.071 




AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants 


.064 


..043 


0.210 


* * 


RATEFEMC 


R^tio of female children in home 


.089 


.077 


1.977 




RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children In home 


.110 


.255- 


2.129 




R WHITE 


&at 10 or Wnite children in none 


* -.003 


.077 ^ 


0 • 280* 




BS1ST1 


' Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 


-*d02 


.094 


0.430 




BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


.294 


.246 


2.603 




BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black horaea^vs others 


.276 


«096 


0.848 




BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 


.010 


,072 


0.371 




^BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 


- .087 


• 058 


0. 331 




BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- • 
Unregulated homes vs others 


.093 


.050 


0.213 




BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 


-.114 


-.277 


5.811* 




BST1E1 


• Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 


-.090 


-.171 


1.760 




BST1E2 


Interaction o£ Regulated- < ^ 
* White homes vs others 


-.054 


i 

-.130 






BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 


.369 


. 203 


2.794 




BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated* 
White homea va othera 


.090 


.019 


0.015 






*Theae 7 ratloa are algnlf leant at p <,.0S. 












For p - * .05, rff/o™* - 3.89. (The\denoalnator used to 
Ted R J - O.aoT ' « ntr * ll8ted ln 


derive the F 
the F table. 


value is the 

) 






Residual Degrees of Freedom - 263 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
VARIABLE , "CAREGIVER NOT INVOLVED (OUT OF RANGE OR ROOM)" 



V 


(n - 296) * 










Dependent Variable: ABC20 


/ 








Independent Variables ' \ 


/ 

r 


Beta 


F 


RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


-.059 


-.286 


4.967* " 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


-.189 


-.164 


-0^971 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.212 


-.621 


20.959* 


B INST ATI t 


Binary on Regulated* vs others 


.002 


-.049 


0.086 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


-.058 


.192" 


1.319 


BINETHr* 


Binary on Black homes vs others 


-.922 


. 130 


0.423 


B.INETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 


.036 


.539 


• 7.310* 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 


.036 


.053 


0.855 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 aortths 


-.004 


^ -.051 


0.564 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-39 months 


-.045 


-.022 


0.115 


KC59PLC 


Number of children 60+ months 


.019 


-.003 


0.001 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years ^ 


.094 


.084 


1.050 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.035 


< .007 


0.011 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.025 


-.024 


0.120 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child it present 


-.061 


.018 


0.064 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 

> 


.079 


.074 


1.519 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 


.071 


.110 


* 1.978 


avcaCec 


Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants * . 


-.025 


-.082 


0.722 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in home 


-.020 


•,-.018 


0 . 100 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hope 
Ratio of White children in hpme 


-.016 


, -.171 


0.902 


RWHITE 


-.025 


-.318 


4.506* 


BSIST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- * 
Regulated homes vs others 


-.023 


.081 


0.300 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


-.189 


-.222 


1.991 


BS1E1 


Interaction of £an Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 


-.058 


V 104 


0.949 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia - 
^Regulated homes vs others 


-.097 
-. 104 


-.091 
.167 


0.563 

2.581 
« 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philedelpwt|f * ' 
Unregulated homes vs oth&W 


-.044 


.111 


1.007 


BS2E1 


In terac t ion of Philadelphia— 
Black homes vs others 


-.121 


.05? 


0.234 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoses vs others v. 


.011 


-,062 


0.216 


BST1E2 • 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 


.001 


-.i77 


2.979 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hones vs others • 


-.010 


-.065 


0. J71 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 


-.047 


-.325 


1. 171* 



These F rstios are significant at 0 < .05. 
For p • < .05, F / 1/OAA v ■ 3.89. (The denominator used to derive the F valxie is the 
(1/200) - closest entry listed in the F table.) 

Total R 2 - 0.282 

Residual Degrees of Freedom * 263 
' m D-80 



SUMMARY J ABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABL^, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES PRO SOCIAL BEHAVIOR WITH ANY CHILDREN" 

(n - 296^ 

Dependent^ Variable": ABC 21 - $ 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BINSTATl 

BINSTAT2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

NCT012C - 

NX1235C 

NC*659C 

NC59PLC 

MACGAGE 

MACGEXP 

HACGEDUC 

CGCHILD 

CGREL * 

STDAGEC 

AVGAGEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK * 
RWHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2EL 

BSTIE1 

BST1E2 
* 

BST2E1 \ 
BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Raclo of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio vs others ^ 
Binajy^Qn Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others . f 
Binary on Black horses vs others 
Binary on White homes vs others 
Number of children less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months 
Number of children 36-59 months 
Number of children 60+ months 
Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver experience in yea^s 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver's child Is present 
Caregiver's relative Is present 
Standard deviatiqn of child ages 
^(ln months) excluding infants f 

vAvettQge age of children (In months) 
occluding Infants 

Ratio of *female children in home 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White* children in hone 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Kegulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- " ^ 
Black homes Vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others* 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated^ 
White homes vs others 



r 


Beta 


F \ 




-.136 


-.142 


1.170 


i 


-.074 


.382 


5.063* • 


* 


x^268 


.135 


0.947 




.02$\ 


-.032 


0.035 




'-.157 




0.684 




. Uol 




2 . 820 


> 


.051 


'.274 


1.802 




.022 


' -.055 


0.893 




.246 


.220 


9.997* 




.122 


.028 


0.180 




-.123 


-.106 


1.786 


\ 


-.076 


.011 


0.019 




.029 


.030 


0.188 


4 


.121 


.001 


0/000 




.058 


.086 


1.389 




-.110 


-.021 


0.116 




-.075 


-.058 * 


0.522 





.091 


.095 


0.922 




.015 * 


.042 . 


' 0.519 




.064 


-.222 


1.449 




,042 


-.173 


1.272 




.051 


-.083 


0.304 


i 



-.204 
-.105 
-.007 
.067 
.169 
.188.. 
.031 
.020 
-.094 
. -.015 



.123 
.127 
.079 
.023 
.194 
.044 
.093 
.086 
.156 
-.110 



0.584 
1.345 
0.411 
' 0.046 
2.920 
0.133 
0.473 
0.275 
1.480 
0.486 



*These F ratios are significsnt st p < .05. 

For p - < .05, F/i/2qq> " 3 - 89 - (The denominator used to derive the P value is the 

* closest entry listed in' the F table.) 

Total R 2 « 0.228 

Residual Degrees of Freedom - 263 * 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES AFFECTION 

<n » 296) 



OF THE DEPENDENT* 
WITH ANY CHILDREN" 



"^Tgfrcndcnt Variable: ABC22 



- 


Independent Variables * 


• 

r 


Beta 


"*"F 


*RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


» ' ' .087 


*.097 


0.512 


BIMSITE1 


Biliary on San Antonio vs others 


.180 


.016 


0.00* 


BINSITE2 


% 

Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.008 


.142 


0.972 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on ^Regulated vs others 


.028 « j 




1.986 


B INST AT 2 


* Binary on Unregulated vs bthers 


.032 


^3id* - 


3.235 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black heroes vs others 


-.017 


-.171 


0.648 


vBINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others **- 






0.361 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months . 




-.021 


0.11,7 


NC1235C 


NumVr of children 12-35 raontfcs 


.12$ 


J. T042 


0.338 


NC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 






1.401 


MC59PLC 


*Nu»ber of chAdren 60+ months 


t°t 8 


.105 


1.644 


MACCACE 


Caregiver age in years 


-.002 


^-.1^2 


"2.310 


MACCEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.024 


.040 - 


0.305* 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.106 


-.097 


1.832 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver* • child is present 


-.030 


-.037 


0^33 


CGREL 


Caregiver* • relative ti present 


.111 


.092 


2.079 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child agee ^ 









(in months) excluding infants 

AVdAGEC Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants 

RATEFEMC Ratio of female children in home 

RBLACyS Ratio of Black children in home 

RWHl/E Ratio of White children in home 

.BS1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
V Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 *■ Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

BS1E1 Interaction of San Antonio- 

Black homes vs others 

BSi£2 Interaction of San Antonio- 

Whitetifjojaes vs others 

*** 

BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 
* 

BS2ST2 ^ Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

BS2E1 Interaction of Philadelphia-* 

Black homes vs others 

BST1E1 Interaction of Regulated- 
Black^homes vs others 

BST1E2 Interaction of Regulated— 

. £hite homes vs others % ^ 

BST2E1 Interaction of Unregulated- 
4 Black hones *vs others 

BST2E2 , • Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 



-.031 


.097 


1.374 


-.213 


-.310 


9.178* 


-.024 


-.020 


0.1l£ 


-.012 


.092 


0.231 


-.036 


.020 


0.015 


.096 


.135 


0.736 


.127 


.224 


1.797 








.068 


.037 


0.104 


.119 


.067 


0.270 

4 


.061 


.088 


0.641 


-.002 


.076 


0.420 


-.011 


-.126 


0.996 


.039 


• .184 


1.705 


-.005 


.140 


0.676 


.018 


.119 


0.804 


.023 


.194 


a. 412 



t • « 

These F ratios are -significant at o < 
(1/200) 



.05. 

For p * < .05, F fl/oAM = 3.89. (The denominator used to' derive the F value is the 



Total R l • 0.167 
Residual Degrees of Freedom 



closest entry listed In the F table.) 



263 
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SUKHABY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THET 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES COMFORT WITH ANY CHILDREN 






* ' (0*796) 






r 






* " 

Dependent Variable? ABC23 












Independent VariableS^ 




r 


• • • 

Beta * 


- F . 


RATEHISC 


c -^£3 

Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




.060 


.010 


0.005 


BINSITEd. 


Binary on' San Antonio vs others 




, lOS 


.052 


0.081 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


i 


-.011 


.053 


0. 129 


BIN ST ATI 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.022 


- .301 


2.658 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




-.010 


-.228 


1.557 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 




-.065 • 


-.192 


0.773 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 




.026 


-. 185 


0.'721 


*NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months ^ 




-.005 


- .056 


0.812 


*^JC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 




.144 


.101 1 


1.869 


NC3659C 


Number of children 3§-5$ months 




-.061 - 


-.031 


0. 197 


NC59PLC 


Number of children 604- months 

t 




-.060 


.015 


0.031 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years - - 




-.055 


-.048 


0.293 


MAC G EXP 


Caregiver experience In years 




-.081 


-.136 


3.315 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




.004 


.015 


0.039 


CCCHILD 


Caregiver* s child is present 




-.Q10 


-.062 


0.628, 


CGREL 


Caregiver* s relative is present 




• 068 




2.497 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding ldfants 




-.004 


. 126 


2» 165 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (In months) 
excluding Infanta 


\ 


-.154 


<-.188 


3. 203 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children In home 




-.014 


.001 


0.000 


RBLACK 


Rat£o of Black children In home * 




-.072 


-.091 


0.214 ^ 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 




.021 


.006 


0.001 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 




.071 


.037 


0.052 


BS1S72 


Interaction of San Antonio- 

Unregulated homes vs others ** 




.039 


.062 


0.130 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio-* . 
Black homes vs others 




-.006 


.036 
.129,. 


0.097 


BS1E2 


Interaction of ' San Antonio- ^ 
White homes vs others 


■ 


.126 


0.958 


BS2ST.1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 

Regulated rhotaes vs others / 
§ 




-.003 


-.005 


0.002 


BS2ST2 


interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

uysxeracc lon^ui r nuaaeipnia— 
sTack hoses vs others 




.002 


♦053 


0.194 


BS2E1 j 


/ 


.005 


.09S 

• 


0.535 


BfcTlEl 


Interaction o*f Regulated- * ^ 
Black homes vs others 


-.066T 


.144 


0.991 


BST1E2 


t 

Interactioniof Regulated- # 
White homes vs others 




.059 


.213 


•1.956 


BST2E1 
* BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- . # 
Black homes vs others 




-.021 


.063 


0.210 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 




^003 
• 


♦ 089 


0.282 



Total R 2 - 0.121 

Residual Degrees of Freedom *■ 263 m 

% 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES LANGUAGE/ INFORMATION WJTH CHILD 1" 

An • 246) 



Dependent Variable : ABC24 





Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


s r 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 


-.051 


-.296 


4.285* 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs^others 


.108 


.422 


4.974* 


BINS ITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


** • 

.100 


.*3* 


6.865* 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


'-.067 


.223 
* 


1.239 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.086 ' 


.025 ' 


* 0.019 


BINETgl 


Binary on Black hones vs others 


. .031 


.354 


2.375 




on wnitc noises vs others 


7 -.018 


.004 


0.000 , 


NCT01 2C 


Nunber of children less than 12 months 


r -.026 


.020 


0.093 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 nohths 


-.129 * 


-.151 


4.466* 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59'nontifs w , 


-.262 


-.163 


4.961* 


SC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60+ months 


-.080 


.122 


1.816 * 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years 


.079 


.013 


0.019 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.051 


.033 


0.178 


.^GEDUC 


Caregiver education In years 


-.033 


.021 


0.078 


CCCHILD 


Csreglver's child it present ' 


-.124 


-.096 


1.435 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative is present % 


-.004 


-.017 


0.059 


STDACEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 


-.165 


-.041 * 


0,168 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in aonchs) 
excluding Infants 


-.160 


-.184 


2.180 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio*of fenale children in hone. 


-.'004 


.020 


0.099 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hone 


-.ow 


-.614 


9.088* 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 


.027 


-.160 


0.884 * 


*BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulate'd hones vs others * 


-.056 


-.206 


1.344 


BS1ST2 


Interactfon of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs others 


.187 


.017 


0.010 


BSlEl 

,1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hones vs others * 


.015 


-.272 


5.047* " 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio-' 
White hones vs others 


.033 


-.028 


• 0.040 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hones vs others 


.052 


-.159 


1.662 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- * 
Unregulated hones vs others 


-.033 


-.196 


2.666 


*S2E1 


Interaction of PWladelphia- 
Black hones vs orders ( 


.OflO 


-.109 


0 

0.605 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hones vs others 


.049 


.049 


, 0.100 


* BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hones vs others 


-.138 


-.209 


1.144 


^ BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black nones vs others 


.025 


.122 


0.741 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated-* 
White hones vs others 

-J* ■ , 


.084 


.059 


0.125 














* 

These P ratios are significant at p < .05. 


*■* 








Por o - < .05, F n/200) " 3.89. (The denominator used to derive the F 
, - „ ^„ closest entry listed in the P table 
Total R 2 » 0.250 


value Is the 

) 




Residual Degrees of Prcedos 213 








# 
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SW01ABY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES LANGUAGE/INFORMATION WITH C2" 

(n - 155) 



Dependent Variable ; ABC 2 5 





Independent Variables 


r 


Be t a 


p 


RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


- .084 




0 091 ^ 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


- .016 


. JD J 




BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


.218 


. 291 




BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


— , 143 


1 39 


0.348 


BXNSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


- .072 


. 159 


0 . 385 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others 


.071 


-.001 


0.000 


BINETH2 


Binary on White heroes vs others 


.011 


.250 


0.598 


ilu l\/X £\* 


Nuaber of children less than 12 Booths » 


-.050 


.020 . 


0.050 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 oonths 


-.231 


-.287 


6.016* 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months 


-.089 


.019 


0.041 


fr* NC59PLC* 


Nuaber of children 60+ toontht 


-.134 


.022 


0.033 


>IACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years 


. 014 


.030 


0.051 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience In years 


-.063 


-.103 


0 . 925 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.007 


.014 


0.018 


CGCHILD* 


Caregiver's child is present * 


-.111 


-.108 


0.767 


CGREL 


Careeiver's relative is present 


-.171 


-.098 


1.162 

* 


STDACEC 


scanaara deviation ot cnAia 










(in aonths) excluding infants 


- . 181 


-.002 


0 000 iA 


AVuAClC 


Average age ql cnnorcn v *•* wuun; 










excluding infants 


— .024 


-.154 


1 .099 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of feaale children in horse 


- . 148 


- 165 


3 . 409 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 


.064 


.116 


0. 195 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in Jwae 


,009 


-.044 


0.049 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 




<* 


0.775 




Regulated hoaes vs others 


* ' -.078 


-.185 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Unregulated hoaes vs others 


-.016 


-.197 


0 . 7 11 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Black hoaes vs others 


.033 


' .0*23 


0.021 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonlo- 










Vhlte hoaes vs others 


-.040 


.066 


0.125 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of rniiaoeipnia- * 








BS^T2 


Regulated hoaes vs others 


.061 




It 0_>b 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Unregulated homes vs others 


-.049 


-.12 J 


0. 171 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Black hoaes vs others 


.132 


.07 I 


<».]75 


Bsrjjfc 


Interaction of Regulated- 










Black hoaes vs others , 


.038 


-. 10J 


o . Ju3 


BST1E£ 


Interaction of Regulated- 






1 .'K>9 


* White hoaes vs others 


-.145 


"-.-Til 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- * 










Black hoaes vs others 


-.080 


' - . 229 


! . »7| 


( BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 










White hole's vs others 


-.020 


- . 232 


0.'»H) 



These F ratios are significant at o < .05. 

F % = 3.92. (The denoainator used to derive the F value is the 

" " isted in the F table.) 



For p - < .05, F (i/i25) 



Total R z -0.263 
Residual Degrees of F^eedoa 



closest entry \±* 



122 

' D-85 
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SU HILARY TABLE. FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT V AIM ABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES LaHGUAGE/INFORHATIOK 

(n • 296) 



TOTAL 





Dependent Variable: ABC26 












Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 




-.087 


-.172 


1.808 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




.044 


.755 


20.759* 


3lN'SITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.234 


.341 


6.330* 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.066 


.049 


0.084 


BISSTAT2 


Binary' on Unregulated vs others 




-.087 


-.016 


0.009 


BIKETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 




.039 


.305 


2.340 


BIHETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 
i > 




.029 


.020 


0.010 


NCT012C 


Hunber of children less than 12 months 




-.097 


-.102 


3.229 


HCI235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 aonths 




t UV J 


— .068 


1 .014 




nuaoe r or cn liar en jo~37 oontns 




.102 


.147 


5.236* 


NC59PLC 


nuao*r ot children wv+ tsontns 




-.106 


.030 


0.146 








-.076 


♦ 005 


0.0O4 








-.014 


-.015 


0i048 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




.070 


.035 


0.265 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver' • child la present 




.023 


-.006 


0.008 


CCREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 




-.168 


-.089 


2.188 


STDACEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 












(in oonths) excluding infants 




-.085 


-.000 


0.000 


AVGACEC 


Average age of children (in aonths) 




\ 




> 




excluding infants 




- . 036 


-.122 


1.602 


RATE F EMC 


Ratio of fenale children in hone 




-.086 


-.089 


2.521 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 




-.004 * 


-.257 


2.048 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 




.069 


-.018 


oTt)14 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 












Regulated hor.es vs others 




-.057 


-.356 


5.841* 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 












Unregulated hones vs others 




-.015 


-.347 


4.874* 


3SIE1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 












Black hones vs others 




-.080 


-.228 


4.556* 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 






m 






White homes vs others 




.031 


-.007 


0.003 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












Regulated hones vs others 




.1)5 


.064 


0.383 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












Unregulated h<pes vs others 




-.014 


-.123 


1.225 


BS2EI 


Interaction o'f Philadelphia- 












Black hones vs others 




. 158 


-.041 


0.122 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 








0.439 




Black hoses vs others 




.030 


-.088 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 












White hones vs others 




-.093 


-♦226 


1.995 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- ' 












Black hones vs others 






-.062 


. 0.247 


BSTj?E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 












White hones vs others 




.061 


♦ 018 


. 0.013 



These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 

For p - < .05, F (l/2QQ) * 3.89. (The denominator used to derive the F value is the 
Total R ? - 0.265 
Residual Degrees of Freedon 



/ 

263 



closest entry listed in the F table.) 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGR£SSI0iN*l*LiSIS 


OF THE 










DEPENDENT VARIABLE, M CARECIVER FACILITATES STRUCTURED FINE MOTOR WITH CHILD 1" 








■ 


(n - 246) 














Dependent Variable* ABC27 

t 






• 








Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


F 






RAT EH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hose 


.079 


.195 


1.756 






BIKSITE1 


i 

Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.046 


-.040 


5.042 


* 




, BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


.117 


.522 


9.465* 


\ 




BINSTATl 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.090 


-.057 


0.077 






k BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


-.044 


-.351 


3.597 






BISETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others 


-,000 


.362 


2.353 






BINETH2 


Binary on White hoses vs others 


-.042 


.016 


0.005 






HCT012C 


Kuober of' children less than 12 months 


-.064 


-.002 


0.001 






NC 1 235C 


Nisaber of children 12-35 oonths 


-.144 


-.115 


2.460 






SC3659C 


Suaber of children 36-59 oonth$ 


- . 1 /u 




1.597 






NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60* nontha 


-.085 


-.026 


0.077 






MACCAOE 


Caregiver age in years 


-.007 


-.155 

i 


2.683 






MA A; EXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


-.025 


-.001 


0.000 






* HACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.045 


-.005 


0,663 






CCCHILD 


Caragivsr's child is present 


-.129 


-.162 


3.873 






CCREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 


.021 


.037 


0,274 






iiU AG EC 


C *■ +rsA mwA Amvlmtinrs nf rhilrf ash 

r> ceno irn oevut wn oi ua^u *jj * • 














(in aonths) excluding infanta 


-.157 


-.151 


2.138 






* AVCACXC 


Average age oi cnuorcu wiims/ 














excluding infanta 


-.081 


.075 


0.345 






} RATEFtMC 


Ratio of fenale children in hone 


. 005 


.009 


0.016 






RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hotse 


- ,050 




4.415* 






RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 


-.006 


.089 


0.258 






3S1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 


• 












Regulated hoses vt others 


-.010 


.163 


0.794 






BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 














Unregulated hoses vs others 


.061 


.212 


1.401 






BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- Ht 














Black hoses vs others 


.020 


-.139 


1.246 w 






BSIE^ 


Interaction of SanftAntonio- 






• 








Whlte hoses vs others 


-.052 


-.089 


0.376 






BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 






2.491 








Regulated hoses vs others 


.002 


-.200 






BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 














1 In rmoi 1 1 Ik 9" *H kyys#S VK nf K«rfl 


-.059 


-.252 


4.146* 






BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 














Black, hoses vs others 


.061 


-.HO 


0.956 






BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 














Black hoses vs others * 


-.061 


.132 


0.698 


( 




BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 








• 




White, hoses va othera 


-.101 


-.065 0.104 






BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 














Black hoses vs others 


.018 


.354 


5.916* 






BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 














White hoses va others 


-.050 


.196 


1 . 291 






**' 


*These p'ratios are aignificant at o < .05. 














For o « < .05, *l/200) " (Ths'denosinator used to derive 


the F value is ths 








closest entry listed in the F 


tab la;.) 










Total R - 0.207 














Residual Decrees of Preados - 213 _ ' 








> 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION AKALYS1J3 OP THE DEPEND EhiU 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER PACILITATES STRUCTURED FINE MOTOR WITH CHILD 2* 

<n « 155) 





Dependent hruhlc ABC28 










t 


Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


• F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hose 




.034 


.151 


0.652 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




-.031 


.045 


0.036 


3ISS1TE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.205 


.J. 80 


* 0.775 


BIKSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.242 


-.121 


0.259 


5ISSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




.090 


-.100 


0.149 


BIStTHl 


Binarv on 3lack hoses vs others 




.035 


-.210 


0.534 


BISETH2 


Binary on White hooes vs others 




-.033 


-.148 


0.206 


nctoi 2c 


Kusber of children less than 12 aonths 




. 029 


.060 
* 


0.445 


NC1235C 


Nusber of children 12-35 tedoths 




-.271 


-.244 


4.274* 


NC3659C 


Nusber of children 36-59 aonths 




-.109 


-.110 


1.315 


SC59PLC 


Nusber of children 60+ souths 




.060 


.014 


0.013 


^tACCAGE 


Caregiver age in years 




' - . 049 


-.079 


0.344 


HACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in, years 




-.000 


.040 


0.139 


MACGEDUC 
1 


Caregiver education in years 




-.019 


.046 


0.196 


CCI^ILD 


Caregiver's child is present 




-.021 


-.083 


0,449 


cgrelN, 


Caregiver's relative Is present 




-.081. 


- .041 


0. 199 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aonths) excluding Infants 




-.019 


.049 


0.199 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in aonths) 
'excluding infants 


- 


.146 


.021 


0.021 


RATEFE.MC 


Ratio of fesale children in hece 




-.132 


-,125 


1.931 


RBLACK 


Ratio of 31ack children in hose 




.053 


.186 


0.492 


R WHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 




-.031 


.131 


0.432 


SSISTI 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hoses vs others 




-.108 


-.095 


0.511 


BSIST^ 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hooes vs others 




.017 


-.095 


0.169 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- . 
Black hooes vs others 




.010 


.106 


0.431 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hooes vs others 




-.007 


.302 


2.622 


3S2ST1 


Intersction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hooes vs others 




--0&4 


-.040 


0.083 * 




TnrarirrlAn nf Ph i lade 1 Oh i A — 

interaction * iiii«ue*^iii«» 
Unregulated hoses vs others 




.220 


.212 


1.392 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoses vs others^ 




.139 


.013 


0.005 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoses vs others 




-.099 


.002 


0.000 


BST1E2 


Intersction of Regulsted- 
White hoses vs others 




-.150 


-.091 


0.129 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoses vs others 




.159 


.019 


0.010 


BST2E2 


Intersction of t Unregulated- 
White hoses vs 'others 




.013 


-.102 


0.173 



. rt . * 3.92. (The denominator used to derive the F value i« Che 
(1/X25) closest entry lilted in the P table.) 



These P rsMea^sre significant at o < ,05. 
Tor 0— < .05, 
Total R 2 w 0#2 5Z 
Residual Degrees ofPrcedos • 122 



SmU&Y TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES STRUCTURED FINE MOTOR - TOTAL" 

(a - 296) 

Dependent Variable* ABC29 



ERIC 



* 


Independent Variables 




Bet a 


f 


KA 1 Ul i 


fv3C io j>i rti&panxc cniiuren in nuwe 


• lie 


. 223 


2 .825 


JH .N-> 1 I CI 


p i nary on dan Anton XO »s oiners 


All 


. 4V7 


3 . 230 


DISS lit. 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


. 169 


. 24 1 


2 .938 


3INSJAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


- . 166 


- , 266 


2.318 


BIHSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


- .068 


- .420 


5 .904* 


BlNETHl 


Binary on Black horses vs others p 


-.040 


.024 


0.013 


BISETH2 


Binary on White horses vs others 


-.021 


-.152 


0.542 


SCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 nonths 


-.061 


-.038 


0.414 


NC1235C 


Nusber of children 12-35 aonths 


e -.093 


-.066 


0.892 


HC3659C 


Number of children 36-59 aonths 


.039 


.018 


0.075 


KC59PIC 


Nuaber of children 60+ oonths 


.025 


.012 


0.022 


MACCACE 


Caregiver age in years *2 


-.1J3 


-.188 


4.941* 


HA CG EX? 


Caregiver experience in years 


- .024 


.042 


0 . 345 


HACGEDL'C 


Caregiver education in years 


-.013 


.015 


0.047 


CCCHILD 


Caregiver's child it present 


-.005 


-.098 / 


1.765 


COREL 


Caregiver's relative is pre*«t 


-,087 


-.012 


0.035 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation ol child ages 
(in aonths) excluding infants 


-.015 


-.017 


0.043 


AVCACEC 


Average age of children (in aonths) 
excluding infants 


.083 


.049 


0.243 


RATEFEHC 


Ratio of fenale children in horse 


-.043 


-.037 


t/ 0.395 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in ho»e^ 


-.077 


- . 139 


0 . 558 


RVHITE 


Ratio of White children in hotae ^ 


.018 


. 184 


1.417 


BS1S71 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hones vs others \ 


-.029 


-.126 


0.678 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- J 
Unregulated hoses vs others \ 


-.058 


-.110 


0.460 


BSIE1 


Interaction of San Antonio- ' ^""^X 

Black hoses vs others \ 

\ 


-.036 


.011 


0.010 


B51E2 


Interaction- of San- Antonio- * 
White hoses vs others ♦ \ 


-.035 


-.016 


0.017 


BS2ST1 


Interact inn of PhiladelDhia— 1 

Regulated horses vs others 


-.048 


-.089 


0.684 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- ^ 
Unregulated hoae* vs others 


.093 


.049 


0.186 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoses vs others 


.102 


.117 


0.910 


BSTltl 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoaes vs others 4 


-.119 


.114 * 


0.684 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulsted- 
Uhlte hoaes vs others 


-.104 


* .039 


0,127 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hones vs others 


-.023 


.173 


1.781 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hoses vs others 


-.die 


.183 


1.318 



Thesi 
For p • 

tal R ; 



F ratios are significant at p < .05. 

< »05, t t%Mm m 3,89. (The denominator used to derive the F 
^ * closest entry listed in the F table. 

- 0.210 



sidual Degrees of Freedoo - 263 



D-89 



entry ^isted In 

45'J 



value is the 

) 



SUmm TABLE FOR THX^g EGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
\ DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVES FACILITATES DRAMATIC PLAY - TOTAL" 

, ] (n - 296) 

Dc pe nd o nt_ V3 rU b le : ABC30 7? 





Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


F 


RA TEH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children In heise 


-.047 


-.005 


0.002 


BINS1TE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.073 


.275 


2.365 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


.111 


-.082 


0.313 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.065 


.132 


0.525 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.036 


-.077 


0.183 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black boo.es vs others 


.048 


• 100 


0.216 


BIHETH2 


Binary on White horses vs others 


.003 


.210 


0.958 


KCTUIZC 


Kuaber of children less than 12 aonths 


-.001 


-.072 


1.36> 




Kuaber of rh{ 1 Hrpn 1 ». k« 
niMwi \s k V.U11UICI1 son t ns 


*.132 


.119 


2.640 




Nusoe r ot children Jo-o9 aonths 


-.039 


-.047 


0*459 


l!f* COD! P 


msurwr 01 cmiarwn wt oontns 


-.064 


.020 


0.067 


MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years _ 


.047 


-.044 


0.255 


MAC G EXP 


Caregiver experience in years . 


.123 


.112 


2.310 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.001 


- .034 


0.212 


Cut- ri 1 uj 


CirMlvtr'i fchtld is present 


-.102 


-.084 


1.200 


COREL 


Caregiver**! relative is present 


.094 


.120 


3.396 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 










(in aonths) excluding infants 


-.076 


-.026 


0.099 


AVCACEC 


Average age of children (In aonths) 










excluding infants 


-.132 


-.042 


0.164 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of^fenale children in hone 


.003 


.008 


0.018 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hose 


.035 


-,021 


0.012 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hose 


. 015 


. 074 


9.212 


BS 1 ST1 


Tnf AFirf ^An f\Y Can An f An 4 r\m. 

interne t ion 01 5an Antonio*- 










Regulated hones vs others 


.044 


-.092 


0. 338 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Unregulated hoses vs others 


.002 


-.129 


/ 0.579 


BS2E1 


Interac t ion of" San Antonio - • 










Black horses vs others 


. 036 


. 084 


1 0.529 


BS 1 E2 


Interaction of San Anton io— 4 










Whi te hones vs others 


• \¥\ J 


_ Q J J 


0 007 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Regulated hones vs others 


-.004 

t 


.060 


0.287 


B32ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Unregulated bosses vs others 


.123 


.130 


1.186 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Black hoses vs others 


.141 


.278 


4.757* 


BSTlEi 


Interaction of Regulated- 










Black hoses vs others 


-v.063 


-.0^4 


2.880 


BST^2 


Interaction of Regulated- 








White hose* vs others 


-.065 


-.279 


2.619 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 










Black hoses vs others t - y 


.064 


-.048 


0.127 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- — 










White hoses vs others 


.064 


.020 


0.015 



*Theee F ratios are significant at o < .05. 

For p » < .05„ f, 1/2QQ \ » 3.89, (The denoaitiator used to derive the F value is the 
Tod %' - 0.M6 cl0 "* t " try 1UMd l " the F *" ble ' > 

Residual Degrees of Free don * 263 

- D-90 . 



SUiMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE, 
"CAREGIVER FACILITATES EXPLORATORY FINE MOTOR WITH ANY CHILDREN" 

(n - 296) 





Dependent Variable: ABC31 










Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


' F« 


RA7EHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


.045 


-.009 


0.004 


BINSITE1 


Binary on Sj^JAptonio vs others 


-.118 


-.303 


2.972 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.040 


-.411 


8.193* 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.013 


.025 


0.019 


BIN STAT 2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


-.031 


.324 


3.355 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black heroes vs others 


-.101 


.213 


1.016 


BINETH2 


Binary on White horses vs others 


.067 


.346 


2.684 


NCT012C 


NimKAf nf 1 /Iron 1 aae rkan 1 ? rvin fKfl 


— .04 1 


_ Q5Q 


0 • 678 


NC1235C j 


Nuaber of children 12-35 aonths 


-.007 


-•018 


0.065 


NC3659C^ 


Nuaber of children 36-59 taonths 


-.083 


-.048 


0.494 


NC59PLC 


Nuabar of children 60+ oonths 


-.075 


-.050 


0.372 


MACCACE 


Caregiver age in years 


.072 


.085 


0.958 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years. 


.047 


.015 


0.041 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.123 


-.182 


6.417* 


.CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child- la praaent 


-.008 


.076 


1.005 


CGREL 


PirMtvir* * rala£lve la oraaant 


• 023 


-.018 


0.083 


STDACEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
^(in aonths) excluding Infanta 


-.028 


.048 


0.337 


AVGAGEC* 


Average age of children (in oonths) 
-excluding infants' ^ 


-.085 


-.107 


1 .094 


RATEFEHC 


Ratio of female children in hone 


-.099 


-.134 


5,024* 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hose 


-.125 


-.101^ 


0.281 


RVHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 


.065 


.091 


0.327 


BS1STI 


Interaction of San AntoftfC^ - 
Regulated hoses vs others 


-.047 


.010 


0.004 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San 'Antonio- 
Unregulated hoaes vs others 


-.093 


-.041 


0.060 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoses vs others 


-.084 


.211 


3.475 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hoaes vs others 


-.024 


.150 


1.362^ 


B52ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoaea vs others 


.009 


.216 


3.889 


BS2ST2 


Interaction ot rnnaoeipnia- 
UnregtUated hoses vs others 


-.001 


.335 


8.131* 


Bsrn^ 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoaes vs others 


-.066 


' .099 


0.625 


, BSTJEl 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoaea vs others 


-.003 


-.149 


'1.118 


BST1E2 


J&teraction of Regulated- 
white hoaes vs others. 


.029 


-.278 


2.693 


BST2E1 


\ Interaction of Unregulated- 
^Black hoaea va others 


-.149 


-.491 


13.664* 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
, Whfte hoaea va othera 


-.018 


-.546 


11.232* 

r 



<S Theae 7 ratloa are significant at p < .05. 

(The danoainator used to derive the F value Is ths 
0 1?3 closest entry listed in the F table.) 

Residual Degree** of Freadoa • 263 

D-91 



For p - < .05. r iynM * 3.89. 
Total R 2 



f 

SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 0} THE 
DEPENDENT* VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES WORK WITH CHILD 1 M 

(n - 246) 



* 


Dependent Variable: ABC 3 2 












Independent Variables 




r 


B.ets * 


F 


RA TEH ISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hocae 




.108 


-.015 


0.012 


BIHUTE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




.203 


.447 


5.879* 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.076 


.533 


11.018* 


BINSTA71 


Binary on Regulated vs others 




-.097 


-.045 


0.052 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




.077 


-.103 


0.346 


BI)*ETH1 


Binary on Black hoses vs other* 




.004 


.330 


2. 18.4 


BINETH2 


j Binary on White horses vs others v 




-.090 


-.070 


0.105 


Ka012C 


Nuaber of children less than 12 sonths 




-.057 . 


.008 


0.016 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 sonths 

* V 




-.118 


.010 


0.022 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months 




-.278 


-.259 


13.209* 


KC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60+ souths 




nil 


. 013 


0.021 


* 

MACGAGE 


Caregiver age in years 




1 A/ 


_ AA 7 


n lie 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




. 034 


not 


U.'U/O 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




— •Hi 


— . u**o 


0.415 


CGCHIip 


Caregiver's child Is preient 




-.133 


-.043 


' 0.301 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 




.140 


.097 


2.137 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(In Bonths) excluding infants 




-.205 


-.259 


7.018* 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in oonths) 
excluding infants ¥ 




-.095 


.182 


2.248 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of fesale children in hone 




-.014 


.003 


0.002 


RBLACK 


* 

Ratio of Black children in hose 




-.046 


-.390 


3.875 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hose 








0.059 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hoses vs others 




-.000 


-.038 


0.049 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hoses vs others 




.211 


.053 


0.099 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoses vs others ^ 




.148 


-.1*81 


2.356 


B51E2 


Interaction -of San Antonlc*- 
White hoses vs others 




-.068 


-.246 


3.227 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoses vs others 




.005 


-.157 


1.716 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hoses vs others 




-.035* 


-.224 - 


3.659 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoses vs others 




-.005 


-.215 


2.500 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoses vs others 




-.098 


.092 


0.379 


B5T1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Vnlte hoses vs others 




-.066 


j.136 


0.513 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoses vs others 




.124 


.239 


3.014 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulsted- 
White hoses vs others 




-.080 


.093 * 


0.323 



* 

These 7 ratioa are significant at p < .05. 

For p - < .05, F / 1 /200) " 3 " 89, * Thl deaosrtnator used to derive the F value is the 

, o2 * closest entry listed in the F table.)' 

Total R z - 0.289 

Rtfsldual Degrees of Freedom ■ 213 



D-92 
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SUMMARY TABLE THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT ^ 
VARIABLE "CAREGIVER FACILITATES WORK WITH CHILD 2 
(n - 155) 





Dependent Variable: ABC33 














Independent Variables 






r 


Beta 


r 
r 


ratehisc 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 






-.095 


-.223 


\. 761 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


/ 




.148 


.358 


2. 750 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 






.054 


.579 

V 


9.913* 


BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 






-.109 


. 206 


0 . 934 


BIN STAT 2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 






.088 


. 256 


1 . no 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black homes vs others 






* . 146 


-. 167 


0.418 


BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 






-.052 


. 187 


0*412 


NCT012C 


Nunber of children less than 12 months 






-.003 


.094 


1.332 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 






-.225 


-.174 


2.716 


NC3659C 


vi. ,-La w r> f />K4 1 Hrpn "\(y— SQ rvinths 






-.074 ' 


-.020 


0.054 


NC59PLC 


nf ehil<4r#m 60+ BOTSthS 






.036 


.035 


0. 102 


MACCACE 


Caregiver age in years 






.065 


.140 


1.369 


MACGEXP 


p.— an 4,, a _ pynprlpnf p in vears 






-.077 


-.077 


0.634 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 






-.112 


-.147 


2.510 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child is present 






.009 


.135 


1 . 476 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 






-.070 


-.105 


1,622 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aonths) excluding infants 




• 


.026 


.063 


\ 

0.402 


avcagec 


Average age of children (in aonths) 
excluding infants 






.148 


-.037 


0.080 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in hone 






-.129 


-.093 


. 296 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black, children in hone 








. 197 


. 0.693 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 






-.090 


-.266 


2.225 


3S1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 


r 




-.033 


-.255 


1.804 


BSIST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- * 
Unregulated homes vs others 






.205 


-.255 


1.515 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 






.370 


.150 


1.062 


BSIE2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 






-.017 


.133 


0.630 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 






-.037 


-.117 


0.864 


B52ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 






-.079 


-.420 


6.784* 


BS2EI 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 






-.050 


-.448 


• 7.824* 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 






.042 


.003 


0.000 


BST1E2 
t 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 






-.111 


-.249 


1.206 


EST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 






.258* 


.283 . 


2^938 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 






-.072 


-. 177 


0.646 



*Thcsc F ratios «re significant at p < .05. h 
F„r a - < 05 F - 3 92 . (Tha denominator uMd to derive the F value Is 

For p - < .05. ,' (1/125) 3-92- entry 1Ute(J l(1 th « F tsble.) 

Total R 2 - °-? M 
Residual Degrees of Freedoa - 122 

D-93 
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SmURY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, ^'CAREGIVER FACILITATES WORK - TOTAL" 

\ (n » 296) 





j y 

Dependent Variable: A0C3< 












Independent Variables ^ 




r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISr * 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




•014 


-.143 


1.212 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio v#others 




.230 


.790 


' 22.063* 


B1NSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




.136 


.526 


14,678* 


BINSTAT1 


0 

Binary en Regulated vs others 




.003 


-.020 


0.014 


BINSTAT2' 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


-.003 


.012 


0.005 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black homes vs others 


.019 


-.049, 


0.058 


BINETH2 


Binary on White bones vs others 




-.012 


.026 


0.017 


NCT01 2C 


Number of children less than 12 months 




.059 


.050 


0-.735 


NC1235C 


Number .of children 12-35 months 




• 121 


. 235 


11. 623* 


SC3659C 


NlVahpr of rMIHrPn IfS- SQ nnnfhe 




.034 


-.057 


0.763 




Mi ran a w r\T \\ ^ ) /4 r Jin A/\ fvsn hKfl 

iiusocr ui cm iu rca * ov • ovntni 




.025 


,006 






finffo 4uAr sod 4n u f i n r C 
LdHyJIVCl d^C All ycdi i 




-.041 


-.033 


0.155 \ 








.025 


.013 


0.034 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




-.087 


-.131 


3.658 


CC CHILD 


Caregiver's child Is present* 




.064 


. 122 


2.838 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative Is present 




-.032 


.003 


0.002 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages " 












(in months) excluding infants 




.020 


-.056 


0.501 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children { in son ths) 












excluding infants 




.035 


. 160 


2.690 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in home 




- • 030 


• 002 


0. 001 ' 


KiJLALK 


Ratio ot black children in home 




-.007 


-.132 


0.526 * 


SWHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 




.011 


-.099 


0. 123 


5S1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 












Regulated homes vs others 




.079 


-.332 


j i jj6* 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 












Unregulated homes vs others* 




.108 


-.326 


1.176* 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 












Black homes vs others 




.121 


-.031. 


0.081 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio-. 












White homes vs others 




.074 


-.019 


0.025 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












Regulated homes vs others 




.081 


-.104 


0.080 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












Unregulated homes vs others 




.001 


-.221 


3.878 


3S2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












Black homes vs others. 




.053 


-.122 


- 

'1 .031 


BSTlEl 


Interaction of Regulated- 












Black homes vs others 




-.034 


.082 


0.374 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 












White homes vs others 




.040 


.016 


0.080 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 












Black homes vs others 




.093 


.204 


2.375 


3ST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 












White homes vs others * 

\ : 




-.067 ' 


-.071 


0.211 




* 

These 7 ratios are significant at p < .05 












For o - < .05, F / 1 /200^ m 3 « 89 « (The^denooinator used to derive the F 


value is the 




* «2 „ n *A 'closest entry listed in the 
Total R' - 0.244 7 


F table.) 



Resld,u»l Degrees of Freedoa - 263 



D-94 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOB THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 0? THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES WJSIC/DAKCB - TOTAL" 

(n - 296) 



Dep endent Variable : ABC35 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BINSTATI 

BINS TAT 2 

BINETH1 - 

BIHETU2 

NCT01 2C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

NC59PLC ' 

MACGAGE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEDUC 

CGCHILD 

CGREL 

Stdagec 

AVCAGEC 

RATEFEHC 
RBLACK 
R WHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

'BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 '* 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 

BST2E1' 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 
Binary on San Antonio v» others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black hoaes vs others 
•Binary on White hones vs others 
Nuaber of children less than 12 aonths 
Nuaber of children 12-35 aonths 
Nuaber of children 36-59 aonths 
Nuaber of children 60+ Booths 
Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver's child Is present 
Caregiver's relative Is present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(In aonths) excluding infants 

Aversge age of children (in aonths) 
excluding Infants 

Ratio of feaale children In hone ^ 

Ratio of Black children In hoae 

Ratio of White children* in hoae 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hoae 8 vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hooes va othera 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoae s vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hoaes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoaea vs others 

Intersctlon of- Philadelphia- * 
Unregulated hoaes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoaes vs, others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoaea vs othera 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White hoaes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoaea vs others 4 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
White hoaes vs others 



•065 
-•020 

• 041 
-•102 
-•181 
-•027 
-•023 
-•137 

.023 
.087* 
-•139 
-*034 
-•021 

• 063 
-•089 
-•030 

-•143 

-•019 
-.039 
•002 

-.080 
-.,106 

.003 
-.070. 

.029 
-.067 
-.014 

-.065 
-.032 
-.057 
-.105 



Beta 

• 180 

• 269 

• 018 
-•336 
-•430 
-•157 
- s 209 
-.131 
' .048 

.090 
-.083 
-.128 

.039 

• 082 
-•096 

• 008 

-•088 

• 008 
-.QP7 

.098 ^ 

• 19 J. 

-.245 
-.238 

.018. 

.057 

.106 
-.011 
-.047 

• 103 
•094 
.221 

• 135 



F * 



1.828 j 

2.431 

0.017 

3.669 

6.122* 

0.572 

1.012 

4.882* 

0.461 

1.817 

1.054' 

2.265 

0.307 

1.347 

1.673 

0.015 

« 

1.162 

0.007 
0.394 
0.272 
1.497 

2.549 

m 

2.121 , 

0.026 

0.206 

0.968 

0.010 

0.146 

0.552 

0.321 

2.8r? 

0.707 



*Th*se F ratios are "significant at p < .05. 

For p - < .05, r a/400 % - 3.89. (The denoalnator used to derive 

„ , -2 ^ * xloaest entry listed in ^the F 

Total R z m 0.202 • 

Residual Degrees of Freedoa • _263 



the F value Is the 
table.) 



D-95 » 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF JHE 
, DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES GROSS MOTOR ACTIVITIES WITH ANY'CHJLEREN" 
• f » 296) 



' * Depend ent Vari able :" ABC3^ 

• • • 

Independent VariflSles * 

. RATEHISC R^»4o of-H^pHftc children in home * 

4^ . BINSITE1 " Binary on S^m Antonio vs others 

BIN5ITE2 . Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

BINSTAT1 ^*^lnary on Regulated vs others * 

* MNSTAT2 -Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BINETH1 ^^fctrary on Black hongs vs others * 

* BINETH2 ' Binary on White horneS vs others 

NCT012C Number of children less than 12 months 

NC1235C Number of children 12-35 months ' 

NC3659C Number of children 36-59 months f 

^ NC59PLC Nuabsr of children 60+ months 

MACGAGE Caregiver ,age in years 

MACGEXP. * Caregiver experience in ye2rs 

* MACGEDUC * Caregiver Uducat^on in years 

* CG CHILD Cartgrv*r , iVhlld Is present 

CG&EL Ceregiver's relative la present - 

v STDAGEC Standard deviation of child agea 
v pontha) Excluding infanta 

AVCAGEC Average. age of children (In months) 
excluding Infanta 

RATEFEMC . Ratio of female children in home 

RBLACK Ratio^of Black childreg 'in home 

RWHfTE Ragjct of White^hildren in home v ^ 

' BS1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
\ Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- , 
Unregulated homes vs others 

^ JJS1E1 * .Interaction of San Antonio- 

Black homes vs others «■ 

. BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio- 

^9 White homes vs others 

BS2ST1 Intesaction of Philadelphia- 



Regulated homes vs others 
/ BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 



/ 



****\ ^ ,'J Unregulated homes vs others j 

/ BS2E1 Interaction o* Philadelphia-' * /**\ ~f 

Black homes va others * * 



BST1E1 interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others^ 

BST1E2 Interectioj^of Regulated' 

White homes va others 

r * 

>^ST2EL ,'Interaction of Unregulated- 

* g Hack homes, vs others 

feST2E2 Interaction of Unregulated- 

M White homts-vs others 



r 


Beta 


F 




♦ 174 


-.042 


0,094 


« 

< 


. 148 


.404 






-,008 


#> .099 


0.478- 




-•024 


.176 


0.968 




-.098 


.047 


0.072 




-.004 


• 048 f 


j o*.050 


* 


-. 165 


-.121 | 


0.330 




-.088 


-.100 • 


2.733 




" 1112 

\ 


.075 


V 1.094 




, -J027 


& » 

.024 


0.120 




-.090 


-.024 


.0.085 




.078 


% .127 


2.165 




fihA 


- .027 _ 
* * 


0. 141 




-.048 


♦ 070 


0.094 




-.047 


1040 


0.278 




-.026 


-.025 


0.15^ "** 


• 


-.011 


.*094 


1.289 




-.131 


-.137 


1.801* 




-.004 


-.037 


0.375 


- 


_ Q33 


- 140 


0 539 




-.115 


-;oi6 


0.011 


* 


.099 


- -.189 


1.459 


♦ 


-.030 


-.239 


2.tffel 


\ 


„oii 


• 022 


0.038 




-.022 


.064 


0.250 




-.040 


•001 


0.0(2 


t 4 

% 

4 


->045 


.011 


0*009 




.05X 


. 100. t 

s * # 


0.630 * 


•> 


-.090 


-.306 


4.764* 




-.073 


-.240 


2.003 




fc-.054 


i\ -.166 


1.556 * .* 




-.120 


-.143 


~0*772 





These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 

For^p -*< .05* ■ 3.89. (The danoednator usefc co dariva tfia f Value^ia tha 

Total R 2 - 0.173 
Residual Degress .of .Frefdon - * 263 



M/*nm " 3 * 89 - une aanominator use© co a .j?iv« Kn . ^ v« A «i w». ^ 
. . • * cl^gaat entry listed in Che F tabla;) f 



■ met- 



M>~96 • 



■xir au. .. ,r 




4 a.' 



r 



&KJWRY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
Jft DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES TV WITH ANY CHILDBEN" 

/ (n - 296) 

Dependent Voriabl o: ABC37 

0 ' . 

Independent Variables 

RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children in home 

BINSITE1 Bi^jFy on Sart Antonio vs others 

BINSITE2 Binary on Philadelphfa **s others. 

BINSTATl Binary on Regulated vs J^hers * 

BINSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BINETH1 Binary on Black hones vs others 

BINETH2 Binary on White hotnes vs otters 

NCT012C* . Number of children less than 12 months 

NC1235C Number of children 12-35 months 

NC3659C Number of children 36-59 months v 

NC59PLC Number of children 60+ months 

MACCACE Caregiver age in years 

MACGEXP Caregiver experience in years •* 

MACdfcbUC Caregiver education in years 

'^CCCHILD Ceregivsr's child it prssehf 

*' CCREL Carej^er's relative It present 

STDAGEC StandarcUdeviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 

AVGACEC Average age of children (in tenths) 
excluding infants 

V 

Ratio of female children in home 

Ratio of Black children in home * 

Ratio of White children in hose 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others * 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction j>f San Antonio- 
tflack homes vsothers 

Interaction of San Antonlo- 
^Tfrite* homes *vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- * 
Regulated homes vs others 0 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated- homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vi~ others 4^ 

1 A * ** 
Interaction of\ Reflated-, 

Black homes vsVthers v 

Interaction of Regula^red- 
homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs osiers 




1 


r 


Beta 


T 






* - .066 


- .016 


U • UIO 




- 


- .039* 


— 075 
. 278 






- 


.255 


3.786* , 






• U1J 


— 070 


0.153 






.001 


-.018 


0.011 






.033 


.031 


0.022 






.014 


-.120 


0.328 






-.132 


-.153 


6.513* 






-.099 


-.044 


0.383 






-.030 


-.071 


1.081 






-.045 


-.093 


1.312 • 






.062 


.072 


0.699 






.017 


r.050 


0.477. *■ , 






-.016 
-.092^ 


-.000 
-.079 


0. 000 

1 . no v 






-.004 


-.018 


0.082 ' 
t * 


* ** 




-.079 


-.093 


1.276 






^061 
-.078 


.192 
-.063 ■ 


3.573. 

1.137 * v 






.041 


.060 ' 


*0,O99 




• 


.031 .073 
-.008 .277 


^ 0.216 
3.175 


t 




.014 


.199 * 


\ 

1.140 




/ 


-.048 
-.034 

.175 . 


-.104 

-.053 

-> 


0.854 % 
U.175 < 

* ^.995 


• 




.081 


.058 


0.245 


if 


' I - 


. 130 


-.100 


0.639 






; .03l 


-.064 


* <*210 






.061 


^ .U99 


0.342 




4 


.067 
-.067 


.921 
-.0\0 


. 0.026 * N 
* - > 

0.004 





These F ratios are significant at 0 <* .05. * 

For"o - < j05^ *f, m£tm% t » 3.89. (The denominator used fe-wftve the F value is, the. 



r (l/200) 
Total R 2 - 0.180 

Residual Degrees of freedom * $63 



9 

ERIC 



||« UCtHJWl — » 

closest entry listed in the F table.) 



D-97 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF 'THE DEPJBTOENT 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES PHYSICAL KEEDS WITH CHUJD 1' 

; (n ■ 246) . ^ 



Dependent VaWnble- ABC38 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BINSTAT1 

BINSTAT2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

NOT012C 

NC1235C 

NC3659C 

NC59PLC . 

MACCAGE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEDUC 

CGCHILD 

CGREL 

STD^CEC 

AVGAGEC 

RATEFEHC 
RBLACK 
RWHITE 
BS1ST1 



BS1ST2 



BSIE^^ 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 / 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 f 

BSTHE2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic chiyiren in home 
Binary on San ^ntonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black homes vs others 
Binary on White noises vs others 
.Number of children less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months 
Number of children 36-59 months , 
Number of children 60+ months 

Caregiver age in years - . . 

Caregiver expedience in years # 
Caregiver education in years # 
Caregiver's child Is present 
Caregiver's relative Is present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(In months) excluding infants 

Average age of Children (In months) 
excluding infants ( 

Ratio of female children in home 

Jlatio of Black children in hone 

.Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes ^s other's 

Interaction of San Antonio- * 
^Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black htomes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others ^ 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- v 
Black homes vs others 

interaction of Regulated- 

Black b^oes vs others ' 

Interaction^ of Regulated- * 
White homes vs others * 

* - ♦ 

Interaction of Unregulated- *# 
Black homes vs others 1 m 

Interaction of Unregulated- 1 " * 
tjiite homes v| others < $ * . 



V. 



r 


Beta i 


i F 


,217 


^ .170 


1.159 


. 158 t 


- 086 


0.214 


-.094 


.210 


1 .664 


-.060 


-.246 


1.542 


.049 


-.096 


0. 294 


-.008 


.311 


1.895 


-'. 104 


.023 


0.011 


-,>15 " 


-.060 


0.889 


* * 
" -.166 


-.148 


1. 129* 


-.306 


-.160 


4.929* ^ 


-.091 


. 106 


1.420 ^ 


. Ir28- - 


—.005 - 


0TO05 — 


.014 

-A» 


.008 
-.063 


0.U10 
0.688 


-.099 


-.005 


0.004 


. 106 


. 031 


0 211 


- _ 055 


. 291 


8 640* 


-.211 


-.51^ ' 


17.330* 


.032 


.009 


\o22 


-.051 


-.279 


1^931 


-.114 


-.058 


0.\8 


.035 


202 * 


1 . 320 


.166 


.272 


2.511 


.081 


-.061 ^ 


0.263 


.048, 


.021 


0 , 022 


-.041 


-.069 

a* 


0.321 




-.072 , 
C 


0.367 


•-.063 


• 

-.1,68 


1 . 190 


-.003 


1G8 


1.219 


i 


*004 


0.08o 
0.O01 


-.098 % 


.004 % 


0.001 




•These F ratios «a re sH&ni£>cant at o < .05 

Fo: 



>r P - < .05. ? (1/Z (S0) i*5Tte (The denoalfUr.bg: used^tj^eitfOe tha*F value is the 
tal R ? - 0^71 # * n ervrrysVfiterf.tn^'rtie f*<«bl«.tf m \ 

ifidu*l De«rr^Kpf Freedom • £KJ* •***♦. V ^ ' 



Total 

Residual DetrvvjKof Freedom m % 2*G 



ERIC, 




* 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE, REGRESSION ANALYSIS OP THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES PHYSICAL NEEDS WITH CHILD 2" 

(n - 155) 



r 



These F tftclot are significant at p < i05. % 

For p « < .05, F,. ■ 3.92. (TheSjettooinatdr used to derive the F 

o a '*»-,-, W cloaaafentry listed In the T table. 

Total R 2 - 0.277 ^ , * 

Residual Degrees of Freedom • 122 







• 








I ndependen t Variables 




I 

Beta * 


F 




Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


.152 


-.t)33 


0.031 




oinsry on dan Antonio vs ocnei.5 


.117 


-.246 


1 .080 


3INSIXE2 


BinarG on Philadplnhia \r<s nrhprs 


-.101 


-.029 


0.021 


OiiiJlnt A 




-.057 


-.130 


0.308 




Rinifv «n IlnrttOnl %Tt*A \im nrharc 
Oillal J wll UlllCgUldtCU VB ULIlCl 9 


.055 


-.233 


0.84 3 




Binary on Black Vwtoah vs nrhprs 


V -.057 


-.116- 


0. 168 


8ISETH2 


, Binary on White horses vs others * 


-.072 


-.12* 


0.153 


NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 months 


-.019 


.067 


0.564 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 


-.170 


-.265 


5.243*" 


HC1659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 


4 ^ -.166 


-.019 


0.040 


NC59PLC 


Number of children 60+ months 


-.153 


.086 


0.508 


MACGACE 


v Caregiver age in years 


.120 < 


.239 


3.301 


MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


-.138 


-.187 


3.106 


MACGEDUC 


• • 
Caregiver education in years 


-.093 


.020 


0.040 






-.069 


.115 


0.899 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative Is present 


.010 


-.121 


1.800 


STtiAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding* infants 


-.252 

C 


-.150 


1.916 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (In months) 
excluding Infants ^ 


-.163 

> 


t 

-.336 


5.352* 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female-children in home 


.011 


-.014 


0.024 


^RBtACK 


.* Ratio o"f Black children in home 


-.£>44 


-.190 


0.530 


R WHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


-.075 


-.184 


0.885 




Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 


-.069 

t 


s .149 


0.5f3 


BS1ST2 


, Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 


.225 


.520 


5.249* 


BSlEl 


Interaction of San Antonio-, 
Black homes vs others 


.113 


.048 


0.093 


BS1E2 - 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 


- --01 A 


-.045 * 


0.061 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 


f 

-.013 


.06* , 


0.223 


BS2ST;2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 4 
. Unregulated homes vd others ^ 


-.083 • 


.151 


0.731 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- „ 0 
Black homes vs others 


-*123 


-.086 


0.239 . 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

^Interaction of Regulated- * * 
White homes va others ^ 


o 

-.021 


.035 


* 

0.048 


BST1E2 


-.036 


.144 


0.335 


3ST2B1 
BST2E2 

1 


Interaction of Unregula,ted- 
Black homes vs others 
** 

Interaptlph of Unregulated- 
White home* vs othere 


.011 

J -.050 


.042 
% 

-.022 


0.053 
0.008 



i 

1l " 



D-99 



4q 





• 




9 


• 








SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 










DEPENDENT VARIABLE , "CAREGIVER FACILITATES PHYSICAL NEEDS 


- TOTAL" 








(n - 296) 






« 








Dcoondent Virt ihlp- &n/vn 














Independent Variables 
P variables 




r 


Beta 


F 




RATEHISC 


tvacio ox Hispanic ^children in none 


t 


.171 


.143. 


1.318 




BINSITE1 


Binarv on San Anfnnfo v« n»k»r« 

** * ■ •** * J \* 1 1 vo4i nil Lull lu. V 3 OtnCfcS 




. 164 


.047 


' 0.084 




BINSITE2 


Binarv on Phil adpl nh44 vc afKot-c 




-.103 


-.035 


» 0.070 




B INS TAT 1 


B inary on Regulated vs o ther s 




.074 


-.22> 


1.853 




BINS TAT 2 


Binary on IInrp?nl atpd vq o^j-mvo 

w * " u * y uii will C^UlaMv V9 Otnct 3 




-.053 


-.213 


1.724 




BINETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 




-.033 


.265 


1.867 




BINETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others^ 




-.054 


.038 


0.038 




NCT012C , 


Nunbcr of rhildrpn »h*n 17 «in.»L. 

* Liiiiui en 11.99 ( nan X* Don ens 




-.030 


r .089 


2.564 




NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 




^ .301 


,219 


11.041* 




NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months 




-.112 


-.032 


0.260 




, NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 604- Booths 




-.072 


.063 


0.701 




MACGAtfE 


Caregiver age in years 




-.014 


-.062 


0.607 " 




HACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




.021 


.016 


0.057 




MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




,-.126 


-.129 


3.569 




CCCHILD 

w 


Caregiver's child !• prssent 




.065 




2 . 269 




€CREL 


Caregiver's relative Is present 




. \Jt 0 


.021 


0.132 




STDAGEC 


S t mdard* dervi at ion nf rh41d jic** 

V »>IM<i * *m M^Y i€V4WU Ui L ll^lSi axes 














(in sontjis) excluding Infants 






.191 


6.347* 




AVGAGEC 


Average as^ of rh41Hr*n fin iunthi) 












* 


excluding infants 






-.347 


18.028* 




RATEFEMC 


ivocio ui iQuie cmiorcn in none 




.104 


.099 


3.J45 




RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hose 




-.057 


— . Ljj 


0. 598 




RWHITE 


Ratio of White children* in hone 




-.06$ 


-.051 


0.122 


m 


BS1ST1, 


Interaction of San Antonio- 














Regulated hones vs others 




'.115 


.047 


0.106 




BS1ST2 ■ 


Interaction of San Antonio- 














Unregulated hones vs others 




.058 » 


.182 


1.414 




BS1E1 


Interact i£n of San Anjtonio- 


A 










- 


Black 'hones~ vs others 




-.046 


- .101 


0.950 




BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- .-^ - 












BS2ST1 


White hones vs others * 




.165 


.081 


0.470 




Interaction of Philadelphia- / 














- Regulate^ hones vs others / 




.032 


.080 


0.636 




BS2ST2 


Interaction* 6f Philadelphia-/ 














Unregulated hones vs others/ * 




-.100 


.045 


0.174 




BS2E1 


Interaction oMHtlJLAda^pma- 














Bleck hoaes vs others K 




- .Ul I 


-.066 


0.327* 


> 


BST1E1 


In terse tion of Regulated- w \ 












Black honea vs others \ 




-.001 


.021 


0.026 , 




BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- j* 














White hoaes vs others '1 




.084 


.188 


1.459 




BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 














Black hones vs others * 




-.090 


-.02? 


0.042 . 




BST2E2 


Interaction of ^Unregulated- 














White hoSs, vs others m t % 




-.0471 


.051 


0.118 


\ 



* * Jp 

These T ratios are signif icant "Tt 
For p - < .05, F 



(1/200) 

Total R 2 .» -0.305 

f * v 

Residual Degrees of Freedoa - 263 



t p < -llS - % 
3.89, (The JynoaiflAtor used to derlvt 
* closest entry listed In the'? 



the F value is the 
table.) 



ERIC 



D-100. -\ 



<47'J 



swaudY table for the regression analysis of the 

DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER INTERACTS WITH, A BABY" 
(n - 296) \ K 





■ \ 


Dependent V&rMble_^ ABC41 








* 






Independent Variables 




r 


Beta 


? 
















RATEHISC 


Ratio* of Hispanic children in hone 




-.073 


-.231 


4.500* 




BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




.105 


-.05*3 


. 0*138 




BIN$ITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 




-.122 


-.267 


5.333» 




BINS TAT 1 


Binary on Regulated Mothers 




.175 


-.132 


0.840 




BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 




-.079 


.033 


0.053 




BIKETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others 




' -.036 


-.147 • 


0.744 




BISETH2 


Binary on White hones vs others 




.048 


-.281 


2.740 




SCTOl 2C 


Nuaber of chillren less than 12 months 




.577 


.582 


143.547* 


s 


NC1235C 


Number of child\wj> 12-35 nonths 


( 


-.034 


-.186 


10.307* 




NC3659C 


Nuaber of childretV 36-59 nonths 




- .063 


- .044 


0. 640 


- 


NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 00+ nonths 


• 


-.068 


-.028 


0.183 




MACGACE 


Caregiver age~ in years 




-.056 , 


-.051 


0.533 




KACCEX? 


Caregiver experience in years 




-.058 


-.127 


4 762* 




MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




.080 


.088 


2.301 


■ 


CC CHILD 


Caregiver' • child is present 




-.008 


-.038 


0^gS3 




COREL 


Caregiver's relative Is present , 




-.026 


.026 


0.251 


STDACEC . 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(In souths) excluding infants 




-.090 


-.034 


0.258 




AVCACEC 


Average aga of children (in nontha) 

1 ii/t Int? Infints 




-.101 


-.020 


0.065 




RATEFEHC 


Ratio of feaale children in hone 




.029 


.059 


1.490 




RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hone 




-,01> 


-.167 


1.190 




RVHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 




.062 


-.012 


0^009 




3S1ST1 


Interaction of Ssn Antonio- 
Regulated hoses vs others 




.230 


.146 


1.353 * 


\ 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Afltonio- 
Unregulated hones vs others 




• 

-.051 


.013 


0.010 




BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hones vs others * 




.008 


-.026 


0.081 




BSl£2 
f 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hones vs others 




%^.146 

.008 


.017 


0.028 




BS2$T1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hones vs others 


- 


.049 


0.312 


1 


BS2ST2 


Intersction 01 rniiioeipiiie 
Unregulated hones vs others # 




-.033 


.050 


0.280 


t 


BS2E1 


# Interaction "of Philadelphia- 
" Black hones vs others 




-.015 


.157 


2.415 


* 


BST1EI 


Intersction of Regulated- 1 
Black hones vs others J 


y 


.018 


t .087 


0.589 




BSTIE2 


Interaction of Regulated- « 
White hones vs others 




.183 


.237 


3.^07 




BST2E1 
' BST*E2 


Interaction of Unregulabed- 
Black hoses ys others 

Interaction of Unregula"ted- 
White hones vs others * 


• 


-.005 ' 
-.065 


.002 
-.088 


\ 

, o.ooo^- 

0.454 



These F ratios are aignif leant at p < .05. 



FprP •< .05.P (1/200) -3,89 



ERIC-' 



(The danoAinator used to derive the F value is- tKe 
. cloaast entry Hsted in the P table.)' 

Totsl W 2 • 0.465 . * * # 

Residual De'grees of Freedoa ■ 263 # 

■• ) D " 101 1 '■ 



SUMMARY TABLE TOa THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
*, VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER INTERACTS WITH A SCHOOL-AGED CHILD" 
(n - 296) 



Dependent Variable - .A5C42 



Independent Variables 
RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
. Bl>'SITEl- Binary oVsan Antonio vs others 

BJNSITES* ^BlnaTy on Philadelphia vs others 
* 3INSTAT1 '-Binary on Regulated vs others 

BI$£taT2 "Binary on" Unregulated vs others 
'.BZRETJU Binary on jrfack hones vs others * * 
Binary on White hot&es vs others 
. ^Nuaber of children less than 12 oonths ' 
Nuafces of'children 12-35j^nths 7 
.. Kuaber of children 36-59 joonths / 



Jhasb«r of children 60+ month* 




BIKETH2 
"KC^Tic 

NCI23K 
- *c},659C' 
*WC*9PLC 

MACGAGE . "Caregiver jage in years **" _ 
'■'■JJACC^XPJ, iaffotver experience in years 
.HXcpE^i /oiregiPer education in year£ 
.gcCHILD VCaregWer's chOl i% present 
* £CS£L * Caregiver 1 * Dtlativ** La present 

STDACEC Standard deviation ^>f child ages 

. <in*:ioa,thsX "excluding infa*U> 

* ».»*.■,« 
AVGA(#C Average age" of childYen (in oonths) 
deluding infants 

*. « * 
Ratio of fenale children in. $ose * 
» #■ • * 
4 Ratio of Black childiten in hose 

Ratip of White children in howe 

Interaction San Antoaio- f 

. P-e#ul at e4fnojae*s vs others 
«» 

Interaction of San Antonio*- v 

.-'riregufated hooes vs others ** ,» 
» s , 

Interaction of San Antonio— 

Black^ooes vs "Others • * 

Interaction of San Antgnio- 
W*h)te hones vs others * . 

Interaction of PhHaoelphia- 
Regulated nones 'vs others 

BSas^V ^Interaction of Philadelphia- 
' / Unreal a ted hoses vs ot*c%» 

BS2EI JDoter*ction at Philadelphia* 

Blatk hcrae* vs others* >*, 

p«t*r*Stion of Regulated-' 
iBla^ hose* vs others 
* s * 

ntetrctlon of Regulated- ' 
Whitir boaes vs oth*fs. 




i 



Tnfertfjctloi* o£ ^Onr^gulat^d- 
£l*c,k' boses v* others- 

Interact iojr of l^rtgut* red- 
Whit* J^k^v* others 



r 


Beta 


F 


-.010 


-,0B8 

r 


0.429 


.029 


-.202 


1.336 


-.103 


-.122 


0.733 


.047 


.003 


o.oco 


.015 


-.296 


2.843 


-.015 


-.320 


2.319 


.053 • 


-.501 • 


5.717 


* -.040 


-.023 s 


*0.150 


If 149 


-.070 


0.972 


.034 


-.050 


0.536 


. 213 


.028 


0. 122 


_ 1 AO 


_ All 
,UJ J 




-.077 


-.031 


0.182 


.002 


-.011 


0.022 


. 182 


.121 


2.621 


-.080 


-.036 


0.316 

\ 


.176 


-.008 


0.009 


. 281 


.J238 


3 51 2* 


- _ r.039 


-.005 


0.007 


-.095 


. 106 


0.315 


' > .098 


.177 


1 .259 


.032 


. 104 


0.447 








.048 


.13* 


0.626 


-.-052 


.047 


0. 1-73 


4 ^ 
> . ^ 






.972 


.073 


0. J29 




.108 












-.011 


0.008 


- -.105 \ 


-.006 


0.002 


*' • * *« 






-.098 

• • 


-.065 


0.21 1 




,128 


0. j81 


.014 


.216 


2*676 


t 






.061 , 


.302 


if. 198 



Tbt*e^r«tio«vra|* 'significant -at p < .05, \ ~T 

^'**Kn(rti <Thc* denoalnj^bt used to* derive 



the F value is the 
table.) 




472 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE JIEGP 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER 

(n 



KA LYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT 
fSSES POSITIVE AFFECT" 
[296) 



Dependent Variable: ABC A 3 



Independent Variables 

RATEHISC * Ratio of Hispanic children in home 

BlS'SITEl Binary on> San Antonio vs others 

BIHSITE2 Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

BINSTAT1 Binary on Regulated vs others 

BINS TAT 2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

WNETH1 Binary on Black hones vs others 

BINETH2 Binary on White hoses vs others 

NCT012C Apber of children less than 12 months 

NC1235C Number of children 12-35 months 

SC3659C Number of children 36-59 months v 

SC59PLC Number of children 60+ months 

^CAG£ Care&iver. age in v£*rs%_„^ * 

MACCEXP Caregiver experience in years 

MACGEDUC Caregiver education in years 

CGCHILD Caregiver' s child is present 

CGflEL Caregiver's relative is present 

STDACEC Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aontns) excluding infants 

AVGACEC Average *Sfc* of children tin months) 
excluding Infants 

RA7EFEMC Ratio of female children, in hotae 

RBLACK Rattoyof Black children in hoce 

RWHITE Ratio/ of White children in home 

BS1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 ' Interaction of Sen Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others J 

BS1E1 Interaction of San Antonio- 

Black homes vs others 

BS1E2 Interaction of &n Antonio- 

White homes' vs others 

BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs o^her.s 

BS 2 El Interaction of Philadelphia- 

Black hemes vs others 

BSTIE1 Interaction of Regulated- ' 
+ Black homes vs others 

BST1E2 -Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 

BST2E} Intersction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST2E2. Inteiractfb^fjoregulated- 
4 White homes ^vsotharV-^ 



r 


Beta 


F 


.079 


-.inr- - 


— — Or*2*~ 


.011 


.070 


0.152 


.052 


.052 


0.126 


.016 


-.•126 


0.476 


-.081 


-.063 


0.120 


.028 

r 

- fc 132 


-.327 


2.274 


-.244 


1.275 


.20,1 


.197 


10.153* 


.051 


-.016 


0.048 


-.039 


.028 


0.158 


-.094 


-.044 


0.276 


.037 


.079 


0.794 


-.010 


-.090 


1.493 


-.129 


-.076 


1.081 


-.107* 


-;066 


0.729 


-.046* 


-.072 


1.217 



.054 



.014 



0.027 



-.101 


-.047 


0.199 


-.032 


-.046 


0.570 


.047 


-.016 


0.007 


-.134 


-.165 


1.031 


\ .038 


^*.038 . 


0.057 


* -.081 


-.152 


0.800 


-.030 


• .034 


0.087 


-.019 


.136 


1.080 


.088 


.117 


1.09^ 


.010 


.034 


0.079 


• 






.095 


.008 


0.004 








.066 


,044 


0.095 




t 




-.070 


-.015 


I 0.008 


* -.041* 


.025 


0*034 








♦-.060 


.050 


0.089 


A 







These 7 ratios ere significant* st P * .05. 

For o - < 05 F ' ? 3.89. ftThe denominator used to derive the F 
For o .05. a/aoo) f # cioMac ftncry ligted ia thi F CAQl6 , 

Tota\ R 2 - 0.135 

Residual Degrees *of Freedom « *&3 

< , — fr**03~ 



value is 

) 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT ' 
VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER EJ&TtESSES NEGATIVE AFFECT*' 

(n - 236) 



Dependent Variable : ABC44 





Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


F 


Birrutcr 


Ratio of Hispanic children in .hone 


-.151 


.015 


0.012 


olrto I ILL 


Binary on Sat) Antonio vs others 


-.144 


■S.091 


0.260 




Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


* .272 


.421 


8.330* 


BtuCTlT? 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.089 


-. 125 


0.476 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


-.085 


-.117 


0.425 


BINETH1 


Binary on Black hoses vs others 


_ .059 


-.102 


0.224 


BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 


1 .083 


-. 136 


0 • 404 


KCT012C 


Nuaber of children less than 12 sonths 


•".018 


-.033 


^-0. 298 
0 . 180 * 


NC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 sonths 


.002 


-.031 


NC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 months 


.100 


.081 


. 1 . 360 


NC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60+ aonthi 


- . 016 


-.050 


0. 357 


riACGAGi. 
HACGEXP ^* 


jCa regjLy^r. age -Lxl years, — ,_ — — . — 


' -.036 


.008 


0.009 


Caregiver experience in years 


-.021 


-.005 


0.005 


HACGEIjUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.024 


-.070 


0.911 


CGCHIU) 


Caregiver'* child is present 


.046 


-.011 


0.020 




Lxrvgiver ■ reiecxve i» pi ■•«nt 


& .025 


.030 


0.210 




o cancer a aevxaexon 01 cmio ages 












.00$ 


.087 ( 


1 .066 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in oonths) 










cACiuuing xuxaocs * 


.023 


-.035 


0. 112 




Ratio ot teaaxe cnxioren in nose 


.064 


.070 


1.312 


R 3 LACK 


Ratio of Black children In hose 


.086 


.184 


0.899 


RWHITE 


Ratio of Whit* children in hose 


.072 


.044 


0.074 4 


3S1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Regulated hoses vs others 


. ~ — -.08L 


.105 


0. 442 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 








* 


Unregulated hoses vs others 


-*.069 


.053 


0.100 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Black hoses vs^others 


-.014 


.002 


0.000 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 






k t 




"fiitC IIwSiCB YB ULUC1 D ^ 


-.050 


-.041 


/ 

JO. 101 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Regulated bosses vs others 


.028 


-.111 


1.003 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Unregulated hoses vs others v 


— .242 


.001 


0.001 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Black hoses vs others ^ 


.103 


-.176 


1.906 


BST1E1 


Interaction \of Regulated- 










Black hoses vs others 


~ " -.035 


.044 


0.097 * 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 




* 






White hoses va others 


— -.020 


.193 


1.2*1 ' 


BST2E1 


Interaction- of Unregulated- 


* 








Black hoses vs others a 


.080 


.100 


0.5S4 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 




4 






White homes vs others 


.127 


.286 


3.001 



*Tbtse 7 ratio* are significant at p < .,05. * 
For 0 - < .05>\ f <i/2oo) * 3.89, (Ths denoainator used to derive the, F value is the 
Total R J - 0.1*9 tntry listed in the F table.) 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESS I OH ANALYSIS 
DEPEtDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER CONTROLS - 

(n - 296) 



OP THE 
TOTAL" 





Dependent Variable: ABC45 






- 






Independent Variables * 




Beta 


r 




RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hbae 


.097 


-.148 


1,276 




BINSITE1 


Binary on San Atj'tonio vs others 


1 .135 


.450 


6 .977* 




BISSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others j 


f ' .093 


.247 


J . ibl 




BIflSTATI 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


. 03/ 




n q 




BIHSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


- .061 


- . z?b 


2.230 




BINETH1 


Binary on Black horses vs others 


. 007 


-.021 


0 .01 1 




BINETH2 


oindty on wmte notses vs otners 


- . OoJ 


i ^.i 
- . l j j 


U. 301 




SCT012C 


Nuaber of children less than 12 conths 


-.03? 


-.084 


2.048* 




SC1235C 


Nuaber of children 12-35 aonths 


.232 


.250 


12.891* 




HC3659C 


Nuaber of children 36-59 aonths 


.089 


► .036 


0. 301 




SC59PLC 


Nuaber of children 60+ month* * 


' -.031 


-.028 


0.124 




*UCCACE 


Caregiver age in years 


-.053 
-.017 


.010 


0.013 




HACCEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


-.058* 


0.683 




MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.094 


-.100 


2.071 . 


• 


• CGCHILD - 


'Caregiver's child la present' 


lit 


. 1 jo 


4 675* 




CCREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 


.106 


.164 


7.031* 




S ID AG EC 


Standard deviation of child ages 
(in aonths) excluding in/ants 


.039 


.014 


0.030* 




AVCAGEC 


Average age of children (in aonths) 
excluding infants 


-.067 \ 


.029 


0.083 


8 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of fesale children in hone 


J -003 


^ .039 


0.456 




RBLACK 


Ratio of Black "children in hoae 


-.015 


-.316 


2.918 




PWHITE 


Ratio of White children In hone 


-.084 


-.245 


2.537 




t, 

B51ST1 • 
\ 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hones vs others 


.137 


-.071 


0.218 




• BS^T2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hoaes vs others 


-.043 


-.187 


1.349 




bsibi 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoaes vs others 


-.009 


-.097 


0.782 


4 


/&S1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hoaes vs others 


.057* 


-,005 


0.002 




- BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated horses vs others 


.073 


.007 


0.005 


• 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated ho^es vs others 


.053 


-.052 


0.212* 




BS2EI 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black hoaes vs others 


.101 


.044 


0.132 




BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoaes vs others 


-.033 


.019 


0.019 




BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hoaes vs others 


.041 


.162 


0.973 




BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoaes vs other! » 


.014 


.198 


2.367 




BST2&2 

• 


intersction of Unregulsted- 
White" hoaes vs others 


-.055 


.206 


1.702 




t 

< 


*These f rstios are significant at o <"\05. * 

\For p - < .05, P/woArtx " 3.89, (The denominator used to 

U/ZOOJ closest entry. listed in 
Total R * 0*223 


derive the F value t* the 
the F table.) 


* 




Residual Degrees of Freadoa » — 261., 






















* 
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SU1MARY TABLT FOR TOE REGRESSION ANALYSIS/OF TOE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE , "CAREGIVER CONTROLS DANGEROUS SITUATION" 

(n - 296) 



Dependent Variable : * ABC46 

Independent Variables 

RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children in home 

BINSITE1 Binary on San Antonio vs others 

B1NSITE2 Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

BINSTAT1 Binary on Regulated vs others 

BINSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BINETH1 Binary* on Black hones vs others 

BINETH2 Binary on White homes vs others 

JJCT012C Nutfber of children less*than 12 months 

NC1235C Number <vf children 12-35 months 

NC3659C dumber of children 36-59 months 

NC59PLC Nuabtr of children 60+ months 

MACGAGE Caregiver age in years 

MACCEXP Caregiver experience in years 

MACGEDUC Caregiver education in years 

CGCHILD Caregiver's child U present 

CCREL Caregiver 1 *- relative Is present 

STDAGEC ' Standard deviation of child ages 

(in months) excluding lnlants - ; 

AVGAGEC Average age of- children (In months) 
excluding Infants * 

RATEFEMC Ratio of female cHildrerr in home 

RBLACK - RatiA of Black children in home 

RWHITE * Ratio of White children in home 1 

BS1ST1 / Interaction of- San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

BS1E1 Interaction of San Antonio- 

Black homes vs others 
* » 

BS1E2 Interaction of^San Antonio- 

White homes vs others 

BS2ST1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
m Regulated homes vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

,BS2E1 Interaction of Philadelphia- 

Black hoses vs others 

BSTlEr Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

\ 

BST1E2 In teV action of Regulated- 
WtirteVhoses vs others 

B5T2E1 Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black Hoses vs others 

BST2E2 /Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others — * — 



r 


Beta 


F 


-.007 


-.250 


3.227 


.-.004 


.017 


0.009 


.153 


.303 


4.236* 


.001 • 


• 019 


0.011 


-.083 


-.097 


0.286 


-.02V 


.087 


0.161 


.017 1 


.112 


0.271 


.016 


-.003 


0.002 


.064 


.000 


0.000 


-.049 


-.012 


0.031 


-.040 


.089 


1.115 


- .043 


.104 


• 1.388 


.020 


-.038 


0.265 


-.043 


-.038 


0.270 


-»031 


.041 


0.276 


.073 


.098 


2.247 


-.039 


.045 


0.285 


-.100 


-•if 4 


2.455 


-.109 


-.084 


1.880 


-.051 




4.017* 


-.003 


-.364 


5.017* 


.055 


.128 


„ 0,642 


- .054 


.056 


0. 107 


-.024 


.037 


0.102 


-.003 


,058 


0.198 


.082 


.057 

* 


0.258 


.019 


.019 


0.025 


*»057 , 


-.067 


0.273 








-.027 


-.151 




-.019 


-.196 


1.269 


-.083 


-.132 


0.944 


-.013 


"♦ft 45 


0.073 * 





* 

These F ratloa are significant at p < .05. 
Por p - < ,05, 



F M " 3 '* 9, (The denoalnator used to derive the P 
Total R 2 - 0.132 cl °"" MT * 1Uttd ln Ch# * ^ 



value Is the 

) 



Residual Degreea of Freedom - 263 
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SUWHARY TABLE' FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE,* "CAREGIVER CONTROLS ANTISOCIAL SITUATION" 

(n - 296) 



Dependent Variable : ABC47 



RATEHISC 

BINSITE1 

BINS ITE2 

BINSTAT1 

BINSTAT2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

NCT012C 

!*C1235C 

NC3659C 

NC$9PLC 

>!ACGAGE 

MACGEXP 

MACCEDUC 

CGCHILD 

CGREL 

STDAGEC 

AVCACEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
R WHITE 
BS1ST1 

. BS1ST2 
BS1E1 
BS1E2 
BS2ST1 
BS2ST2 
BS2E1 , 
BST1E1 
BST1E2 

• BST2E1 
BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio* vs others " 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary oh Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binary on Black hones vs others 
Binary on White homes vs others * 
Number of children less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months 
Number of children 36-59 months 
Number of children 60+ months 
Caregiver age in years \ 
Caregiver experience in years 
Ca^pfeiver education \n years 
Caregiver' s child* Is present 
Caregiver's relative is present 

Standam deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 

Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants 

Ratio of female children in home 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children in home 

Int-eriction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hptm va others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 

Intersction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes va* others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hotaea vs othera 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs othera „ 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes va others 

Interaction of Regu^ated- 
Vhlte home a va others 

Intersction of Uaregulated- 
* Black bomea va othera 

Interaction of Unregulated- » 
White hoses vs othera 

4 . 



-.026 
.028 
.119 
.026 

-.079 
.008 
.017 

-.010 
.108 
.051 
.014 

-.129 

-.028 

-.020 
.118 

-.001 

-.018 



Beta 
-.148 

.355 
.273 
-.042 
-.039 
.325 
-.143 
-.029 
.119 
.005 
.083 
-.120 
.031 
-.108 
.092 
.077 

-.084 



1.133 
3.883 
3.456 
0,052 
0.045 
2.246 
0.441 
0.225 

0.00*5 
0.993 
1.848 
0.176 
2.164 
1.429 
1.388 

0.973 



-.020 


.006 


0.003 


-.015 


.003 


0.003 


-.03L 


-.317 


2.643 


.038 


-.073 i 


0.204 


.059 


-.065 


0.166 


-.084 


'.-.224 


1.724 


.009 


*-.016 


0.019 


-.011 


-.135 


1.064 


.061 


f 

-.037 


0.108 


-.005 


-.163 • 


1.829 


.055 


-.'046 


0.131 


-.040 


-.100 


0.481 


.046 


.176 


1.031 


# -.091 


-.062 


0.208 


.02f2 


? J .217 


1.697 



Total R 2 - 0.134 

Residual Degress of Freedom - 263 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF* THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE) '"CAREGIVER STRICTLY CONTROLS ANY CHILDREN" 



{n JL 296> 





Dependent Variable:. ABC68 


• 








Independent Variables 


r 


Beta 


* 

F 


RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


-.&19 


.073 


0.273 


BINSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


.145 


.077 


0.184 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs-others 


.067 


.181 


* i.518 


3INSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.009 


-7 107 


- 0,344 


BINSTAT2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


.093 


-.070 


0.148 


BINETK1 


Binary on Black hones vs others 


-.005 ' 


.263 


1.475 


BINETH2 


Binary on White homes vs others 


.069 


-.037 


0.030 


% NCT012C 


Number of children less than 12 oonths 


s .017 


-.021 


0.119 


NC1235C 


Number of children 12-35 oonths 


.079 


.072 


0.963 


SC3659C 


Number of children 36—59 months 


• 096 


AQO 


i . y o / 




Number or children ou-r souths , 


-.077 


-.030 


0.132 


MAC GAGE 


Caregiver age in years 


^ -.041 


-.092 


1 .078 


*1ACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.078 


.086 


1.348 


MACGfcDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


-.027 


-.091 


1.541 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child li prsient 


.051* 


,046 


0.357 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative Is present 


.103 


.084 


1.637 


STDAGEC 


Standard deviation of child ages 










(in oonths) excluding infants 


-.051 


-.024 


0.083 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (In oonths) 










excluding infants 


-.081 


-.086 


0.671 


RATE F EMC 


Ratio of feaale children in hone 


-.032 


-.016 


0.072 




Ratio of Black children in hose ^ 


-.030 


-. 178 


0. 828 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hose 


.065 


.053 


0.109 


BS1SJ1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Regulated homes vs others 


.121 


. 123 


0.388 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










Unregulated hones vs others 


.066 


.01"3 


0.006 


BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 




* 






Black hoses vs others 


.064 


-.033 


0.033 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 










White hoses vs others 


.143 


.015 


0.013 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadefphia- 










Regulated homes vs others 


-.012 


.008 


0.005 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Unregulated hoses vs others 


.110 


-.0.43 


0.130 


BS2E1 


• 

Interaction of Philsdelphia- 










l Black hoses vs others 


.023 


-.064 


0.216 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Regulated- 








Black hoses vs others 


-.114 


'-.046 


0.104 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 










White h^nes vs others 


.095 


.1 10' 


0.050 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 










Black hoses vs others 


.136 


.209 


2. JG8 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 










White hones vs others 


.046 


.150 


0.H1J 



Total R 2 - 0 . 13 4 

Residual Degrees of Freecjpa - 263 
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oUHMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE* STRUCTURED SITUATION; 

DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER TEACHES - TOTAL" * . ^ 

(n - 210) . ^ ' * ' 



Dependent \nriable* SABC03 



RAT EH ISC 

BISSITE1 

BINSITE2 

BlNSTATl 

BINSTA72 

BtNETUl 

BI\£TH2 

NCT012C 

SC1235C 

sC3*39C 

NCS9FLC 

MACCACE 

MACGEXP 

MACGEDl C 

CGCHiLD 

COREL 

STDAGEC 

AVCAGEC 

RATEF£lC 
R BLACK 
rfS.ITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2* 

BS1E1 

BS1&2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

' BS2E1 ' 

■ BST1E1 

BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binarv on San^ Antonio vs others 
Binarv on Philadelphia vs others 
Binarv on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binarv on .Black horses vs others 
Binary on Vhjte homes vs -others 
Kunber of children less than 12 months 
Nurber of children 12-35 months 
Number o£ children 36-59 months 
Nuaber of children 60+ months * 
Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver education in years 
Cereglyer'e child it pre*ent 
Caregiver's relative it preeeut 
Standard Jdevietion of child ages 
" (in csontna) excluding infanta 
Average epe of .children (in oonths) 
excluding infants 
Ratio of feraaW'children in horse 
Ratio of Black children in home 
Ratio of White children in hone 

Interaction jof San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 
Iateraction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated horaes vs others 
, Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black*homes vs others 
Interaction of Regulated- 
Bl'acjc homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated^ 
White homes vs other* 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs other* -\ 

\> Interaction'of Unreguleted- 
• White horaes v* others 



.023 
.239 
.014 
.137 
-.140 
.084 
„001 
-.009 
.193 
.001 
-.181 
.029 
.093 
.044 
.063 
.031 



Beta 
-.224 
.839 
.036 



2.284 
21.493* 
0.048 



.339 ^N>m 



.093 



-.021 
.564 
.235 
-.081 
.131 
-.123 
-.092 
.034 
-.084 
-.008 
.205 
.130 

-.076 



0.014 

5.331* 

1.034 

1.231 

2.520 

2.572 

0.855 

0.125 

1.048 

5.009 

5.669* 

3.425 1 

0.616 




0.016 * 



-.044 



*Theae F ratio* are significant at p < .05. 

For d - < 05 F * - 3,91. (The denominator used to derive the F value i. the 

For p .05, F (1/150) closest entry listed in the F table.) 

Total R 2 -0.324 ■ * , 9 t / s 

Residual Peftree* of Fresdoa ■ " ~ r 

f ' ' D-lll • l ' 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE STRUCTURED SITUATION; 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER P LAYS/PARTICIPATES - TOTAL" ' 



(n - 210) 



Dependent Variable- SABC06 



Independent Va riables 

RATEHISC Ratio of Hispanic children 'in ho~e 

BlN'Slfn Binarv on San Antonio vs others 

"BIKSITE2 Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

BISSTAT1 Binarv on Regulated vs others 

t 

BISSTAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others 

BTCETHl Binarv on Black horses vs others 

BI^ETH2 Binarv on White hones vs others 

NCT012C* Number of children less than°12 nonths 

^%*C1 235C Nunber of children 12-35 months 

\C3659C Number of children 36*59 months 

SC59PLC Nuaber of children 60* months * 

MACCAGE Caregiver age in vears , ' 

MACGEXP Caregiver experience in years' 

?1ACGEDI'C Caregiver education in years 

CGCHILD Caregiver's child ia praaent 

CGREL Caregiver* a relative ia present 

STDAGEC Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants 

AVGAGEC Average age of children (in taonths) 

excluding infants 
RATE PCX Ratio of female children in hone 
RBLACK Ratio of Black children in home , 
RWHITE Ratio of White children in hone 

BS1ST1 Interaction of San Antonio- 
v Regulated homes vs others 

BS1ST2 Interaction of San Antonio- 
I'nregulated homes vs others 

BS1E1 Interaction of San Antonio- 

Black homes vs others 

BS1E2 Interaction of San Antonio-. 

White hones vs others 

% I 
N BS2ST1 Interaction! of Philadelphia- 

- Regulated homes vs others 

BS2ST2 Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated hones vs others 

BS2E1 Interaction of PhUadelphia- 

_Black homes vs others 

BST1E1 Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

BST1E2 Interaction^ Regulated- 
White homes'vs others 

BST2EI Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes Vs others 

BST2E2 , Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others * ' 



r . 


Beta 


F 


-.168 


,041 


■ 0.092 


-.397 


-.372 


5.049* 


.535 


.586 


15.631* 


.020 


.076 


*- 0.109 


-.150 

• 


-.117 ■ 


0.532 


.084 


-*242 


i.po 


.032 


-.033 


0.025 


-.051 


- .131 


' Ji O v / 


-.059 


- . 145 


1 C0 1 


* -.038 


- .015 


0 . 045 


-.052 ' 


,042 


0.212 


'-.095 


-.131 


2.151 ' 


-.075 


. Ul J 


U . Uio 


-.033 


-.128 


2.811 


-.054 


-.129 


2.681 


-.079 


-.041 1 


0.419/ 


-.139 ' 


.023 


t 

*0.068 


- .089 


-.220 


4.020* 


-.092 


-.153 


5.755* « 


.136 


— .026 


U . Ul 0 


.037 


416 

' 


0.567 


• • -.162 


-.146 


0,596 - 


-.242 


.145 


0.833 


-.154 


.085 


0.5/7 
■7 >i 


-.242 


.017 


0.013 


.263 


-/091 


0.550 


t 

.196 


-.031 


0.096 


.308 


-,028 


0.043 


.123 


.158 


0.869 


-.045 


-.081 


• 0.187 


-.012 


.138 


1.393 


1 -.108 


-.049 


0.089 



*Theae F ratio* are significant at p-< ; 05. . 
ft>r o - < 05 T - 3t91. " (The denominator used to derive the P value is the 

Fbr 0 - .05, T (1/1$0> 'cloaeat entry listed in the F table.) 

Tocal V - 0.435 , ♦ 

* 

Residual Degrees of Freadoft - 177 » 
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SUMMARY \ABLE FOR THE REGRESSION 
STRUCTURED SITUATION; DEPENDENT VARIABLE > 

(n - 210) 



ANALYSIS OF THE 
"CAREGIVER HELPS 



- TOT Air" 



Dependent Variable : 



S ABC 09 



RATEHISC > 
BINSITE1 
B1SSITE2 
BlS'STATl 
BISSTAT2 
BIN'ETHl 
BISETH2 
*CT012C 
^Ci235C. 
\C3659C 
\C59PLC 
x tACCACE 
MACC.EXP 
■UCGEDUC 
? CGCHfrLD 
CGREL 
STDAGEC 



.c 



r? 



AVCAGEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
RWHITE 
BSlSTl 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 

Ratio of Hispanic children in tipmo 

Blnarv on San Antonio vs others 

Binary on Philadelphia vs pthers 

Binar/ on Regulated vs others 

Binarv on Unregulated vs others 

Binarv(on Blac>. hones vs others 

binary on White homers vs others * 

Number of children less than 12 months 

Number of children 12-35 month* 

Number of children 36-59 months 

Huobar of children 60+ months 

Caregiver age in years * 

Caregiver experience in vears 

Caregiver education in years 

Caregiver* t child It present 

Caregiver's relattvs It present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infants C 

Average age of children (in troths) 
excluding infants / 
Ratio of femal,e children in home 
Ratio of Black children in home 
Ratio of White children in hbn^ 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs others • 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction ot San Antonio- 
White hones vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction, of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs ^others 

Interaction of Kegulated- 
Black homes vs/others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 
Interaction oi Unregulated*- 
Black hoses vs others , 

Interaction of Unregulated- t 
White homes vs others 







% 


r 


Beta 


F ' 


• IV j 


- .059 


0*. t98 * 


, .578 


. oo / 


17.092* 


-.133 


\019 


0.017 


t OA 
. iUD 


-^001 


0.000 


.068 


— . LL\) 


,1.969 


-.075 




1.760- 


-.024 


.256 ■ 


1.549 


-:082 


.008 


0.015 . 


-.075 


-. 141 


3.67? 


.083 


.039 


0.323 


-.049 


.033 


0.141 


-.025 


-.117 


1.814 


.051 


-.019 


0.071 ^ 


-.146 




2.556 


.024 


.007 


0.008 ' * 


.133 


.139 * 


4.931* 


-.015 


-.043 


0.275 • 


.003 


-.094 


0.763 • 


.073 


. 121 


j. QUI 


-.125 


-.187 


0.969 


-.024 - 


-.272 


3.299 








.335 ' * 


.173 


•0.883 


.303 


.200 


1.668 \ 


.195 


-.116 


1.007 


.272 


-.199 


* 

1.795 


-.071 


.133 


1.232 


.015 


.202 


4/196* 

* • 


-.087 f 


.003 


o.ooi 


-.103 


-.101 


0.375 * 


.087 


-.014 


0.006 


.057 


-.048 


0.178 


.023 


.118 


0.538 









9 

ERIC 



*These F ratios are significant at o « .05. 

For o -S< 05 7 - 3.91. (The denominator uaed to derive the F value is the 

For o \< .05. F (1/150) cloM £ U stsd In the F table. h 

^Total R ? - 0.463 * % f ' \ ^ 

' Residual Delreas of Freedom - 177 fc 

* * ,» . D-H3 i 
t- - ■ 481 ■ 



SUMHARYf TABLE "FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
u STRUCTURED "SITUATION; DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER DIRECTS - TOTAL" 

(a « 210) 



ERLC 







— * 

Dependent Variable: » SAHni? 




■ 




- 




Independent Yar*iables 


* 

* r 


Beta 






* RATEHISC 


Ratio of .Hispanic . children in home 


.137 


-.014 


0.008 




* BINSITEI 


Binarv on San Antonio, vs others 


.391 


.529 


7.674* 




r>l\'SlTE2 


Binary on (Philadelphia vs others 


-.175 


-.228 


1.782 




£I\'STATI 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


-.032 


-.309 " 


1.334 




<h\sta72 


Binarv on Unregulated vs others 


.021 


-.092 


0.244 . 




BIXETHl 


Binarv on Black hones vs .others 


-.006 


.450 


t 3.053, 




BINETH2' 


Binarv on White' homes vs others 


-.079 


.104 


0.181 « 




\CT012C 


Number of children less than 12 aonths 


-.035 


-.015 


0.035 




\C1235C 


Nunher of children 12-35 months 


.113 v 


. 137 


2.485 




. %C3639C 


Number of children 36-59 months 


-.010 


1 .005 

I 


0.003 




*vC59PLC 


Nusbtr of children 60+ months 


-.026 


.132 


1.561 




*UCCACE 


Caregiver age in years 


.039 


.073 


0.507 




'1ACCEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 


.031 


:057- 


0.443 




*!ACGEDIC 


Caregiver education in years 


T.022 


-.017 


0.039 




CGCHILD 


Ctrtgivtr't child It present 


.089 


.233 


/ 6.567* 




CGREL 


Ctregivtr't relat^rt*l» present 


.040 


yTo2o 


0.076 ' 




STDAGEC 


- Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding infanta 


-.066 


-.172 


2.879 




AVCAGEC 


Average age of children (in aonths) 
excluding infants ^ 


-.084 


-.063 


0.2*5 




RATEFEMC 


Ratio of female children in home 


.078 


.060 


0.660 




\ BLACK 


Ratio of Black children in home 


-.070 


-.246 


1.191 




3VHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


-.035 


.040 


0.050 




ESI ST 1' * 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulate** .homes vs others 


.t)38 


-.096 


\ 0.195 




BS1ST2 ' 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others ✓ 


.199 


.031 


0.029 




BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
.Black homes vs others 


.171 


-.140 


1.043 




BS1E2 


% Interaction of San Antcfltfo- v 
White hones vs others 


♦ 061 


-.247 


1.960 




BS2ST1 _ 


interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others • 


-.043 


.205 


2.105 




BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others / 

/ 

Interact ion* of Philadelphia* * 

Interaction, of Regu\ated- 
Blacfc homes vs others ' 


-.107 


.076 


0.419 




BS2E1 

bsTPei 


< -.11/ 

-.105 


-.029 


u. yo7 
0.022 


1 


BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Whi'te homes vs others 


J)53 


-.164 


0.576 . 




BST2E1 * 


* Interaction of Unregulated- , ( 
^BlacV homes vs others 


.096 


.025 


0.035 




BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
.White homes vs others 


-.098 


-.130 


0.46*7 




V 


* 

These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 









For p - < .05, R 



(1/150) 



Total R 

Residual Degrees pf Freedom 



3,91. (The denominator ustdi to deK.lv* the F value is the 
closest entry listed in the F table.) v 



177 

D-114 



4Qo 



4 



erJc, 



RATEHISC 

HINSITE1 

BINSITE2 

3INSTAT1 

<*.I\STAT2 

BINETH1 

BINETH2 

NCT012C 

SC1235C 

\C3659C 

\C59PlC 

MACGEXP 

'IACGEDIC 

CGCH1U) 

CGREL 

STDAGEC 

AVCAGEC 

RAlfFEMC 
RBLAGK M 
RVHI7E ~ 
3S1ST1 ' 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 



BS2ST1 • 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BSY1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
STRUCTURED SITUATION; DEPENDENT /VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER CONVERSES -5 "TOTAL" 

• (n - 210) 



Dependent Variable* 



SABC15 



Independent VAriahles ' 

Ratio of Hispanic children in ho-e 

Binarv on San Antonio vs others 

Binarv on Philadelphia vs others ' 

Binarv "tajpfegulated vs others 
J 

Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binarv on Black hones vs others 
Binary on White homes vs others 
Nunber of children iess than 12 ndnths 
Nurber of children 12-35 month*: 
Number of children 36-59 months' 4 
Nuaber of children 60+ eontha 
Caregiver age in years » 
Caregiver experience in vears 
Caregiver education in years 
CsreglverVs child via present 
Caregiver's relative is present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(in months) excluding' Infants 

Average age of children (in montha) 
excluding Infants 

Ratio of female children in hone 

Ratio of ,Bleck children in hose 

Ratio^of White children in homej 

Interaction of San An tonic - 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antbnio- 
Vnregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hones vs others 

Interaction of 'Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of- Philadelphia-' 
. I'rvregulated homes vs others m 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interact ion*o*f RegulateS- 
Biack homes vs others' 

Interaction of Regulated- m ■ 
White ^hotaes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulsted- 
* Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
White homes vs others 



) 



r * 


Bepa 


F 


-.129 


-.034 


-0.046 


-.104 


.063 # 


0.108^ 


-.001 


.077 


* 0.198 


-.069 


-.224* 


0,688 


.050 


.012 


0.004 


.045 


-. 129 


U. Z»» 


.149 


.052 


0.045 


-.133 h 


-.066 


0.717 


-.122 


-.106 


1.468 


' .127 


,159 


0.794 


.177 


.209 


3.836 


-.080 


4 .097 


0.873 


-.090' 


-.083 


0.919 


.144 


.099 


"'1.245 


.US 


* .072 


0.620 


.015 


.039 


0.279 


.101 


.120 ' 


1.374 



.120 
.100 
-.041 
.173 

-.086 

.005 

.000 

-.071 

-.068 

-.107 

-.032 

-.075 

.024 

-?017 

.053 



172 
.058 
.033 
.174 

*JiS 

.064* 
-.064 
-.043 
-.262* 
-.348 
.-245 
.235 
.32V 
.107 
.212* 



1.797 
0.615 
0.Q21. 
0.949 „ 

0.274 
0.118 
0.215 
6.194* 
3.3>0 
8.697* 
7. 489 
1.424 * 
£.170 
0.618 
'1.211 ■ 



These F ratios We significant st 0 * .05. 

For 0 - < .05*, Ov, t ^ - 3.91. (The denominator used to derive 

-closest sntry listed in the t 

Total R / - 0.232 L " ' • 

Residual Degreea.of Vree<5o» » '17? # 

D-115 * < < - 



the F value U the 
table .t- 



483- 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THtf REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE STRUCTURED SITUATION j 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES 'PROSOCIAL -BEHAVIOR WITH ANY CHILDREN" 

• 4 (n - 210) 

^ i L_ 

Dependent Variable: SABC21 « 



RATEHISC 
BIKSITEl 
BI^S ITE2 
BINSTAT1 
BINSTAT2 
BIN'ETHI 
BINETH2 
SCT012C, 
NC1235C 
NC3659C 
^\C59PLC 
^lACCACE 
MACGEXP 
MACCEDUC 
CG CHILD - 
CGR£L 
STDAGEC, 

AVGACEC 

ratefAc 

R5£aCK 
f RVTHITE ' 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BSlEfT . 



BS25TI 



BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables ^ ' * * 










r 
r 


Ratio of ^Hispanic children In home 






-.163 


-.306 


3.773 


Binary on Sap Antonio vs others 






.102 


.237 


1.515 


Binarv on Philadelphia Vs others 






.096 ■ 


.091 


0.279 


Binary on Regulated vs others 






1 .064 


.010 


0.0t)2 


Blnarv on Unregulated vs others ^ 






.016 


-.100 


0.282 


Binarv on Black hones vs others 






-.122 


-.154 


# 0.351 


Binar> on Wfrite hoists vs others , 






.244 ' 


.008 


- 0.001 


Nusber of children less than 12 raonths 






-.042 


-.111 


"^2.019 


Number of children }2-35 aonths 


*> 






.099 


1.276 


Nunber of children 36-59 aonths. 






.'290 


.187 


5.265* 


Nuabar of childran 60+ aoothi 






-.054 * 


* -.067 


'0.393 


Caregiver age in years % *• 






-.108 


•-.014 


0.018 


Caregiver experience 4n years 






.037 


.033 


0.142 


Caregiver education In years 






.161 


.013 


0.022 


Ceregiyer's child 1*. present J ' 


a* 




.131 


.070 


0.590 


tCereglver's relative le present 






.010 


.106 


2.020 


Standard deviation oJf child ages 
(in oonthsV excluding infants 


r* 




-.004 


.003 


. 0.001 


Average age of children (in aonths) 
excluding infanta 


• 




" .046, 


> .070 


0.301 


tfatio of female children in hone 


» 




1 .038 


.115 


2.408 


Ratio of Black children in home 






-.107 


-.026 


0.014 


Ratio of White children in hone 






.217 


-.200 


1.255 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated horses vs others 




\ 


.091 


.-.048 


0.048 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Unregulated homes vs others 




*.oy 


-.027 


" 0.021 


• / « 
Interaction of San Antonio* 

Black ho^es vs others ' 






-.040 


.028 


0.041 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White hones vs others „ 






.184 


.084 


0.222 


Interaction of Philadelphia- \- 
Regulated horaes vs others \ 


r 




t054 


.119 


0.6V1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated horaes f vs others K 






.143 


.195 


2.727 


Interaction of Philadelphia- ^ 
Black hotaes vs others * 






^062 


-.088 


0.324 


Interaction 'of Regulated- v 
Black hones vs others 


4 
• 


N 


-.094 


-.103 


<3>271 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White hotaes vs others 






.165 


->oo9, 


0.002 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hones ys others 






-.084 


-.124 


0.823 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
*White hones va others 






.171 


.079 


0.170 



These F ratios are significant at o < .05. 

For o ■ < .05, P /1/ttnS • 3*91. (The denominator used lo derive the F 

closest entry listed/ in the F table. 



r (l/150) 
Total R ? - 0.Z34 . 

Reaidual Degreea of Freedoa » 177 

* . ' ' D-116 



value is the 
) 



J 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
STRUCTURED SITUATION; 'DEPENPEKT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES AFFECTION WITH ANY CHILDREN" 

(n - 210) 



Dependent Variable: 



SABC22 



\ 



4 

RATEHISC 
BINSITE1 
B1NSIIE2 

* BINSTATl 
B INSTATE 
BlNETHl 
BINETH2 
\*CT012C 
NC1235C ' 
\C3659C 
VC5*PLC 
*IACG>GE 
MACGEKf 
'lACGEDCC 
CCCHILD 
CGREL 

t 

STDACEC 
AVCAGEC 

RATEFE.MC 
RBLACK 
RWHITE 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 

BSlEl % 

/ BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BS-F1E2 

.BST2E1 

* bstJe2 



^Independent Variables 
Ratio o^Hispanic children in hone 
Binarv on -San Antonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on' Regulafed vs^others 
Binarv on Unregulated vs others 
Binarv on Black pomes vs others 
Binary on White homes vs miners 
Kunber of children less than 12 months- 
Nunher of children 12-35 months 
Korsber of children 36-59 months 
Nvaber of children 60+ months 
Caregiver age in years* 
Caregiver experience in years 
*Caregiver education in years * 
Caregiver's child la present 
Caregiver** relative la preaent 

Standard deviation of child agaa 
(in son the) excluding infante 

Average age of children (In nonthe) 
excluding Infanta 

Ratio of female children in hone 

Ratio of Black children in home 

Ratio kf Chite children in home 

-Interaction of San Antonio- 1 
Regulated hqjnes vs others * * 

Interaction of San'Antonio- 
I'nregylaraJ h^es vs .others n 

Interaction of $an Antonio- * 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Vhite homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
ReRulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Phi Tadefphia- * 
1'nregdlated hcfSej vs others 

Interaction of \Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hoses vs others ' «- 

• * 
Interaction of Regulated- 
,WTfice homes vs .others 

Interaction of Unregulated- J 
Black homes va others 

Interaction of Unreguleted- 
WKite^honea vs* others 



.025 
" .045 
-.134 

.010 
-.040 
-.072 
• '.061 

.092 

.120 
-.086 

.021 
-.014 

.056 
-.106 
-.043 



.061 
• 01? 
-.010 
.098 
-.068 
-.054 
-.067 
.029 
.013 - 
-.109 
.048 



Beta 

-.¥» 

-.213 
-.302 
-.346 
-.319 
-.037 
.460 
.040s 
.071, 
: .033 
.044 
-.129 
.081 
-.213 
-.06$ 
-}083 



.285 
.382 
.055 

-.179 
.052 
.168 
.080 
.147 
.070 

-.090 
.051 



0.395 
1.134 
2.833 
1..520 
2.679 
0.019 
3.24| 
0.241' , 
0.61* 
0.147 
0.155 
jMlS 
^.794 
5.320* 
0.520 
1.158 



.074 


.162 


2.317. 


-.096 


j -.222 


2.770 


-.041 


.002 


0.001 


-.068 


-.078 


0.109 


-.015 


-.336 


3.266 



1.546 

3.930* 

0.148^ 

0.940 

0.123 

1.883 

i 

0.246 
0.517 
' 0.097 
0.408 

i 0.666 



Theae F ratios, art significant at' p < 4 05. 

For 0 s * < .05 J> "3.91.. (The denosdnator uaed to derive 

* (1/150) * cloaeat entry liated in tha F 

Total R' • "Or. 4 14 ' 

Real4ual Degrees o( Freedom • 177 

*• ■ - - ' • D.-117 



th« F 
eabl* 



valu* It th« 

) 



1 

LC 



48b 



x SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE R£GB£SSIOH ANALYSIS OF THE^ 

STRUCTURED SITUATION; DEPEND^ VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER -FACILITATES (JoMFORT WITH ANY CHILDREN" 
\- . . (a - 210) 



Dependent Variable; 



SABC23 



f 

/ 



-^ATEHlSC 
BIXSITE1 
BINSITK 
DlSSfATl 
BIN'S TAT 2 
BlN'ETHl 
BLNETH2 
NQT012C 
.\C1235C 
\C3659C 
VC59PLC 
MACCfAGE 
MACCEXP , 
'UCCEDUC 

, CCCHILD 
CCREL 
STDACEC 

AVCACEC 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
RWHIXE 
8S1ST1. 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 

B$T2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 


r • 


^ Beta 


F 




Ratio of Hispanic children in 'home . ** 


.041 


.036 


0.051 




Binary og San Antonio vs others 


-.045 


.180 " 


0.850 




Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


.093 


..'077 


0.192 




Binary on Regulated vs others 


* i -.050 


.132 


0.234 


- 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


V .112 


.171 


0.816 




Binarv on Black horses vs others 


-.051 


-*454 


2.973 




Binary on White hooes vs others 


nn 


. 361 


2. 104 




N*unber of children less than 12 months 


r ^ -.062 
-.072 


i 

-.061 


0.713 




t^wuici ut tiumien lz—jj JaOntn<; 


-.06$ 


0.596 




number or cniisren Jb-59 months 


-.032 


-.ip4 


1.597 




Nusber nf children 60+ oouths — 

— - * ' 


. 05Z 


- . 047 


Q. 192 




Caregiver^age in years 


-.091 


-.043 


0.166 


• 


Caregiver* experience in vCars 


-.099 


-.072 


*0.665 




Caregiver education in vears 


-.099 


-.050 


0. 308 




Caregiver* t child is present * 


. 116 


.049 


0. 282 


* 


Caregiver's relative is present 


-.039 


-.032 


0.179- 




* Standard deviation of child ages 








* 


(in aontha) excluding 'infants 


, i .056 


.103 * 


0.983* 


- 


Average age of children (in oonths) 








excluding infants < 


.038 


.061 


0,223 


4 * 


Ratio of fesale children in hone 


* .«L16 ' 


.128 


2!920 




Ratio of Black children in home 


.017 


>656 


8.117* 




Ratio of White, children in hose 


-.029 

* 


-:293 


2.618 










interaction or ban Antonio- 








* 


Regulated ho»es*va others 


-.009 


- .081 


0. 133 




Interaction of San Antonio- * 








- 


Unregulated horses vs others 


* -.059 


-.197 ' 


1, 103 




Interaction of San Antonio* * 










Black honeys vs others 

« 


-.013 


.163. 


1.367 




Interaction of San Antonio* 










White hooes vs others , 


-.052 


' 060 


0.109 




Interaction of Philadelphia- 




\ 






Regulated benez vs others 


' -.024 , 


1 .061 


0.176 




Interaction of Philadelphia- 










Unregulated hoiaes vs others 


.257, 


.291' 


5.932* 




Interact ion^tfTTttrialirlptlla- 










Black ho»es vs others 

• 


> ~'? 32 


-.174 






Interaction of Regulated- 


a 


, _ / 




j * * * * » 


Black homes vs others 


-.010 m 


-.128 


0.414 




interaction of Regulated- ♦ 




f 






Whit? howes vi others 


* -.060^ 


-.142 ' , 


0.413 




Interaction of Unregulated- ^ 
Black hooes vs others 










r . 045 ^ 


-.297 


4.S27* 




Interaction of Unregulated- 






* 


White hones vs others 


.139 


^ -.108 \ 


0,308 


4 w 



* 

, These 



ratios are significant at P * .05/ 

For p'-\ .05, F/,/it/>v " 3.h. (The denonlnator uaed 

, U/150) ciosett antry Usted 

Total R ? - 0.213 



to derive the F value, is^ tae 
In the F table.) v * 



Residual Degrees of^greedoa • 



W 



177 



S ' 



SUmAEY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE \ 
STRUCTURED SITUATIOH; DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES LANGUAGE/ INFORMATION - TOTAJ/* 
* (n - 2X0) 



Dependent Variable' 



SABC26 





Independent Variables 


'ratehisc 


Ratio of Hispanic children in hone 


BIKSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 


B1NSITE2 


^inary'on Philadelphia vs others 


* BIN STAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


BI^STATZ 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


&I\ETH1 


Binary on Black heroes vs others 


BISETH2 


Binary on White hoses vs others 


\CT012C 


NunJ?er of children less than l?sonths 


NC1235C 


Nu-nber of children 12-35 months 


\C36'59C' 


Number of children 36-59 sonths 


\C59PIC 


Nuaber of children 60+ souths 


"tACGAGE 


Caregiver ase in vears ^ 


MACGEXP " 


Caregiver e<r>erience in vears 


'lACGEDfcG^Caresiver education in years 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child la present • 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relatival* present 


' STDAG^C 


Standard deviation of child ages 


(in soothe) excluding infante) 


AVCACEC 


Average age</of children (in sonths) 


• 


excluding infanta 


rate Finely 


Ratio of fesale children in hose 


R BLACK 


Ratlp of Black children in hose 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hose 


3S1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 




Regulated hoses vs others 


BSlsf2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 




Unregulated hemes ys others 


*' BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 




Black hosts vs others 


' BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- • 




White hones vs others 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 




Regulated hoses vs others 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 




Unregulated hones vs others 


BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- \ 




Black hoses vs others 


asTih 


Interaction of Regulated- 




Black hoses vs others 


BST1 E2 > 


Interaction, of Regulated- 




White hoses vs^othefa 


*ST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- * 




Black hoses ve others 


"BSI^2 


, Interaction of Unregulated- 


White hoses vs otvera 

* 



T 


Beta 


F 


m 


-.083 


-.160 


CT.-985 




-.045 


.272 


1.907 


{ 


-.082 


-.304 


* 2.967 . 

t 




.027 


-.190 


' 0.479. 


> 


'.050 


.0*> 


0.144 




-.032 


.410- 


2.387 




. 102 


.251 


•1.005 




-.023 


, -.055 


0.J85 




.081 


.035 


*o;i5o 


f 


-.094 


-.143 


V970 




-.096 


-.023 


0.043 


- 


-.125 


-.192 


3.285 




-.024 




» i m *i 

* 1 . U 




.133 


.032 


0.124 


* * 


.095^ 


-,008 


0.007 




.089 


.174 


5.211* 




-.062 


-.086 


0.682 




-.110 


.021 


\ 0.027 


V 


.030 


.056 


\ 

J 0.556 


* 


-.044 


-.105 


0.204 




.Q75 


-.134 


0.538 (. 




-.013 


.087 


0.150 




-.056 


' -.178* 


0.888 


> 


-.070 


-.200 


2.020 




-.004 


-.239 


1.728 




.044 


.236 


2.628 




-.013 


.082 ■ 


0.463 




-.079 


-.116 


0.542 




.083 


.069 


0,118 




-.030 


.055 


0.062 




-.162 


-.229 


2.719 


s , 


. .190 


.110 


0.316 





















*These r ritloi ire significant at O < .05. 
For o - < 05\ 7 ■- 3 91. (Th. d.no&nator used to derive thj» t v.lo. i. the 

For o .05\ F (1 / 150) -^...t i nt ry listed in th. F tsble.) 

Tot«l B 7 <* 0.202 ' 

Residual 'Degrees of Freedo* " 177 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
"CARE^VE^ 
(n - 210) 



STRUCTURED ^ITUATION; DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGJVE| FACILITATES STRUCTURED FINE MOTOR - TOTAL" 



Dependent Variable: 



SABC29 







Independent Variables 




Beta 








' RATEHISC 


r 








Ratio of Hispanic children in home 


.083 


-.052 


0.137 






BINSlTSl 


tfinarv on San Antonio vs others 


.246 


.546 


10.224* 






BIKSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


.256 


.420 


7.542* 






BINSTAT1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


.023 


-.324 


1.842 






BISSTAT^ 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 

Binarv on Black hon^s vs others ^ 


-.087 


-.348 


4.412* ' 






* BIKETH1 


i /.n 

. XmU 


— • UUt 


u . uuu 






BINETH2 


Binary on White homes V s others 


-.152 


-.043 


0.039- 






NCT01 2C 


Numbe© of children les*s than 12,months 


.084 


. .027 


0.156, 






^Cl 2 35C 


Number of children 12-35 months 


-.049 


-.139 


3.203 






N X3659C 

•> 


Number of Children 36-59, months 


-.045 


-.050 


0.479 






\C59PLC 


dumber of children 60+ months 


"J* 


.073 


0.599 






*!ACGACE 


Careg>er age in years 


.071 


'.085 


0.858 






MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 

t 


.010, 


^ -.028 


0 > 137- 


• 




'tACCEDL'C 


Caregiver education in vears 


-.194 


— . I JM 


2 . 884 


• 






vticjjivir b cniio is present 


-.635 


. 109 


1.801 






CGREL 


Caregivers relative is present 


-.006 


■ .001 


0.000 






STDACEQ 


Standard deviation of chJLld ages 






/ 








(in sontl^) excluding infants 


-.156* 


-.073 


0.646 






^AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in months) * 
excluding infants * 






*f 








-.131 


-.178 


2.466 






* RATEFEKC 


Ratio of female children in home 


.075 


.047 


0.523. 






RBLACK 


Ratio of* Black children in home 


.108 


-.229 


1.293 






HWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hone 


132 


-. 154 


0. 944 






BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 














i^juiakcu I1UI3C9 vs ocners 


. 060 


.073 


0. 141 


* 




BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 








f 






Unregulated homes vs others * 


10/ 


. 203 


I . J I H 






BS1E1" 


interaction oi ban Antonio- 














Black homes vs ? others 


1 QO 

. Lyz 


. 060 


0.241 


* 




BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 








<- 






White homes vs others 


-.000 


-.310 


3.886 




- 


BS2ST1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- * 












> 


Regulated homes vs others 


.152 


-.022 


0.031 






BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 














Unregulated homes vs others 


.048 


.038 


0.136 


V 




BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 












^Black homes vs others « 
Interaction of Regula'ted- 


.252 


.195 • 


2.024 






BST1EI- 














Black homes vs others 


.044 


.207 


1.414 






BSTIE^ 


Interaction of Regulated- f' 
white homes vs others 












-.010 


.353 * 


3.359 


> 




< BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 








* * 




i 


Black homes vs others •* 

# / 


.051 


.016 


0.019 




/ 


, BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- ^ * * 














White homes vs otners 


-.132 


.214 


1.591 






V 


* 

■These ? ratios are significant at o < .Q5. 














For, p • < .05, 7( 1/150 v • 3.01. (The denoalnator used 
.Total t 2 - Vp.399. clo " at tntT * li,t,d 


to derive 


the ? value 


is the 








in the F table*) 










Residual Decrees of Freedom*- 177 
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SUMMARY TABLE FpR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
STRUCTURED SITUATION; DEPEHDENT VARIABLE , * "CAREGIVER FACILITATES 
EXPLORATORY FINE MOTOR WITH ANY CHILDREN 1 ' 
(n - 210) 



Dependent ^Variable ; 



S ABC 31 



RATEHISC 
BINSITE1 
BINSITE2 
B INST ATI 
BIN'S TAT 2 
BIXETH1 
BINETH2 
NCT012C 
XC1235C 
\C3659C 
' \C59P10> 
^tACGAGE 
MACGEXP 
'SACGEDIT 
CGCHILD' 
CGREL. ' 
STDAGEC 

AVCAC^C 

RATEFEtfC 
RBLACK 
R WHITE 
3S1ST1 , 

BS1ST2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 , 

BSTlEh 

* BST1E2 

B>l3El 

BST2E2 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home # 
Biniry on San Antonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others 
Binarv on Black hones vs others 
Binary on White homes vs others 
Number of children less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months 
Number of* children 36-59 months * 
Kuaber of children 60+ months 
Caregiver age in years 

Caregiver experience in years 
« 

Caregiver education in vears 

Caregiver* a child la present 

Caregiver* • ralativa la present 

Standard deviation of child ages 
(in Don t ha) excluding infanta 



Average age of children (In Months) 
excluding Infanta 

Ratio of female children In home 

Ra^tio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- - 
Regulated homes vs others 

. % 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
I'nregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes" vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hq^es vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia-, t 
Black hones vs othera 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs 'others 

Interaction of Regulated^ 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated-^ 
Black homes vs other* 

Interaction of Unregulated- I 
White homes va othera 



-.042 



.190 
-.114 
-.072 - 

.055 

.027 
-.001 

.003 
-.038 / 

.171 ' 

.026 
-.193 



r * 


Beta 


F ' 


.016 


. lo / 


1 • \J,/0 


.056 


.130 


0.432 


.095 


.278 


") Aftfl 
L . <4 0y 


.155 


.013 


0 . 002 


-.159 


.025 


0. 017 


.008 


.768 


8.332* 


' .042 


.264 


1.107 


-.028 


-.077* 


0.930 


.069 


.006 


0.004 


'.001 


-.070 


' 0.70$- 


-.090 


-.088 


0.647 


-.004 


-.126 


1.408 


.120 


.123 


1.907 


.013 


-.033 


J^lil 


-.0*43 


-.005 


0-.003 


.012 


.028 


0.136 ( 



-.006 



0.003 



-.069 


-.039 


0.089 


.007 


-.021 


0.073 


-.032 


-.243 


1.091 


.059 


. Ill 


0.367 



.220 
-.026 
-.354 
-.059 

.045 
-.050 

-v 35 °. 
-.116 
-.089 1 
.Cf98 
,-.235 



0.955 
0.011 
6.309* 
/D.104 
0.096 
0.172 
4.877* 
0.329 
0.160 
0.498 
1*436 



*Thes*e F ratioe ere significant at o < *05 

For 0 « < .05/F /Wlcm \ 3.91. (The den ... 

(1/150) / t clottgt €ntry 1Utid in the F table.) 

Totet R 2 '-, 0.198 « 
Residual Degreee of Free do* - 177 



,w tM 3.91. (The denominator used to derive the F value t* th* 

(1/150) / - 1 - ^ 



/• 
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SUMMARY TAB^fc FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE v 
STRUCTURED SITUATION"; DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES 
GROSS MOTOR ACTIVITY WITH ANY CHILDREN* 1 ' 
f V (n -210) 





Dependent Variable: * SABC36 v . 






• 










Independent Variables 




* 


Beta 


< 






RATEHISC 


Ratio of Hispanic children in home 




-.070 


' -.149 


0.800 






• BtNSITEl 


Binary on San Antonio vs others 




-.032\ 


TO 19 


0.008 * 






BINSITefc, 


' Binary on ^Philadelphia vs' others 




.068 \ 


.059 


0.103 






BINSTAT1 


N/Jinary o/ Regulated ,vs others * 


# 


-.027 


.157/ 


0. 302 " 






BINS TAT 2 


3Inary/>n Unregulated vs others 


- 


^.015 


-.017 


0.007 






BINETH1 


Binary on Black hones vs, others 
Binary on White hones vs others 




.109 


.270 


0.960 






BINETH2 




1 -.045 


-.107 


0.169 






\CT012C 


Nunber of children less than 12 months 




-.033. 


-.006 


0.006 s 








Number of children 12-35 months 




.045 


.046 


' 0.244 






\C3659C 


Number of children 36-59 months 




-.040 


-.041 , 


3.226 






\C59PLC 


.Number of children 60+ south* \ 




-.005 


.003 








V 1ACGAGE 


Caregiver age iji years ° 




-.022 


-.052 


, 0.227 , 






MACGEXP 


Caregiver experience in years 




-.072 


-.115 


1.553 




* 


MACGEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 




.027 


.070 


0.555 




« 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child it preeent 




-.078 


-.164 


2.859 






CGREL^ 


Careglv«r'* relative la preterit 




.166 


'.237 


8.977* 




t 


v STDAGEC , 


Standard deviation of child aget 
(In months) excluding Infants 


* 


.011 


-.010 


0.009 






AVGAGEC 


Average age of ohlldree (In months) • 
excluding infants 




.009 


.062 


0.209 






RATEFEMC 

> 


Ratio~of female children in home 




-.Q38 


. -.029 


0.132 




- 


RBLACK 


Ratio of Black children iq. home 




.074 


-.043 


2.037 






RWHITE 


Ratio^of White "children i| Home 


> 


-.051 


-.083 


0.193 






BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 




-.042 


-.056 


0.057 


* 


* 


BS1ST2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
l/nregulated homes vs others 




.041 


' .063 


0.104 ^ 






* * BS1E1 


Interaction of San Antonio-' » 
Black homes vs others 




-.023 


-.056 


0.145 




w 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 




' ( ».004 


-.001 


0.000 




• 


BS2ST1 


/Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 


<• 


.018 s ) 


-.lc72 


1.297 




s 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others ^ 




-.056 


-.087 


0.488 






BS2E1 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
* Black, homes vs others 




• .157 


.254 


2.389 v 






BST1E1 

* 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 




-.006 


-.089 


0.180 






BST1E2 


Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vt others 




-.032 


.074 


0.103 




A 


BST2EI 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hornet vs others * « 




' -.OK) 


- -.100* 


0.483 






. BST2E2 


Interaction "of Unregulated- 
White homes vs -others 

: ^ : 1 




.004 


.124 


0.373 







These F rat lot are significant at p* < .05. * 

For, P - < .05, " 3.91. (The denominator used to derive the F, value »it the 

- , X closest entry listed In the F table.)' 

Total R* » 0.141 * • 

Retllual Degreea of Freedom ■ 177 

• 4 T&-122 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 
•STRUCTURED SITUATION; -DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER FACILITATES PHYSICAL NEEDS - TOTAL" 
v (n - 210) 



RATEHISC 
BINSITE1 
BIN$ITE2 
B INST ATI 
BINSTAT2 
BINETHL 
BINETH2 
NCT012C 
NCI235C 
SC3659C 
SC59PL^ 
MA CG AGE 
.MACCEXP 
k !ACGEDUC 
CCCHILD 
'CGREL 
STDAGEC 

AVCAGEC 

RATEFEHC 
RBLAPC 
RWHIT^ 
BS1ST1 

BS1ST2 , 

K BSlEl 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2 
*t 

BS2E1 

r 

BST1EI 
BST1E2 
BST2E1 ' 
* BST2E2 



Dependent Variable: 



SABC40 



Independent Variables 
Ratio of Hispanic children in home 
Binary on San Antonio vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vs others' 
Binarv on Black hemes vs others 
Binary on White homes vs others *• 
Number of children less Chan 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months* 
Number of children 36-59 months 
Number of children 60+ months 
Caregiver age in years 
^ESregiver experience in years * 
Caregiver education in years 
Caregiver's child It present 
Cawgiw's relative Is present 
St^d^MevxaWotT of child eges 
(in months) excluding Infants 

Average age of children (In months) 
Excluding Infants 

Ratio of x female children in home 



atio 



Li/t 
Ma 



^atio of Black children in home 

Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio* 
Regulated "homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio* 
Unregulated homes vs others 

teraction of San Antonio*- 
lack homes vs others 

'interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others I 

Interaction of Regularfa- 
B^ack hoAs vs others • 

Interaction of Regulsted- 
White "homes vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 
Interaction ot Unregulated- 
White homes l vs others g 



r 


Beta 


(f 


-,001 


-.225 


1.902 


.043 


.458 " 


5.248* 


*-!o33 


.133 


0.549 


.105 


.289 


1.072 


-.066 


.179 


0.853, 


.003 


V310 


1.321;, 


*-.076 


• -.206 






-.170 


4.42?* 


.132 


.060 


0.433 


.092 


.068 


0.642 


-.058 


-.077 


CU91 


-.128 


-.083 


Q.587 


-.097 


-.070 


($.604 


-.128 


.164 


166 


.108 


.033 


t\ 1 01 
U . 11 J 


.017 


.UD1 " 


1.691 


.025 


.058 


0.296^ 


-.061 


.010 


0 . 005 


.053 


.049'^ 


0.412 


.025 


.088 £y 


0. 138 


-.043 


-U09 ; 


0.345 


.083 


-.219 


0.923 


-.076 


' -.378 


3.860 


-.068 


-.144 


1.012 


-.048 


9 

\000 


0.000 


.018 


-,129 i 


0.755 








-.o/i 


-.185 


2,292 


.001 

A 


.006 


0.002 


.041/ 


;oo8 


0.001 


-.025 


, -.117 ! 


0.267 


^ -.058 


.045 


0.100 


*.027 


-.002 


0.000 



X 



*These F ratios are significant at .p < ♦ 

v„ o • < m v . 1 oi (The denominator used to derive the F value is the 

For p .05, F (1/l50) J-l. cloMft mtf liMUA ±n th€ p tabl€ j 

Total R 2 - 0,177 « . 

Residual Degrees of Freedom • 177 » m 

d-123 • . ; 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE - 
STRUCTURED SlfllATION; DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER EXPRESSES POSITIVE AFFECT' f 



<n * 210) 



EC£" 
J2u 



Pependcnt^arlable : 



S ABC 4 3 



RATEHISC 
BINSITE1 
BINSITE2 
BINSTAT1 
BIN'S TAT 2 
BINETH1 
BINETH2 
1JCT012C . 
NC1235C 
KCi^59C 
NC59PLC 
X IACGAGE 
MACGEXP 
*IACGEDL'C 
* CGCHILO 
CGREL 
STDAGEC 

AVGAGEC 

RATE^EMC 
RBLACK 
RWH^TE 
BS1ST1 

BSlSt2 

,Bp;El- 

BS1E2 

BS2ST1 

BS2ST2- 

f 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BSUE2 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Independent .Variables * 
Ratio of Hispanic children In home 
BinarV orf San Antonio, vs others 
Binary on Philadelphia vs others 
Binary on Regulated vs others 
Binary on Unregulated vS others 
Binary orf Black horoes vs others 
Binary on White homes vs others 
Nuaber of children less than 12 months 
Number of children 12-35 months . 
Nuaber of*children 36-59 mon^hs^ 
Number of chlldttn 60+ oontht 
* Caregiver age in years • 
Caregiver experience In years 
Caregiver education ig years 
' Caregiver^ child la praatnc 
' Caregiver's relative la present 

Standard deviations* child ages 
(In oontha) excluding infanta 

AveQge'age of children (in months), 
excluding n inf ante <fe } 

Ratio of female children in home 

Ratio of Black children In hprae 

Ratio of White children in home 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio<\ 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes ys others 

Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated^ homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
Black hones vs others . 

Interaction of Regulated^ 
White homes Vs others 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes ve others 

Interaction 'of 1 Unregulated- 
White homes ve others 



r 


Beta 


F 


net • 

.0J5 


- i *-056 


0.116 


--tf$9 


. .075 


Q.139 


.006 


.089 


> 0.244 


'.093 


-.246 


0.767 


-.041* 


.115 


. X).$44 


.089 


.365 


1.812 


-.119 


.189 


0.545 


, .108 


.111 


',1.861 


-.011 


-.073 


0.644 


-.149 


-.122 


2.050* 


^ .081 


- .174 


2.435* 


.077 


-.015 


0.02* 




-.052 


•0.326 


-.092* 


-.106 


1.452 
1^219 


-.001 


-,P19 


0.061 t 


-.013 


-.105 


, 0.9^4 



-.018 
.048 
.110 

-.151 

.027 
-.031 
-.067 
-.054 

.058 
-.058 

.051 

.197 
-.051 
-.097 
-.063 



-.040 
.047 
-.054 
-.264 

.290 
, -117 
-.299 
-.251 

.030 
-.038 
-.261 

.239 

.210 
-.152 

.025 



0.091 , 
\ 0.373 
0^051^ 
2.003 

1.592 

0.365 

4.312* 

1.835 

0.041 

0.097 

2.600 

1. 3^7 

0.850 

1.139 

0.016 



These F ratios are significant at p < .05. 

For p - < ,05, P /W1CAX " 3.9)). (The denotainator used to derive 



r <l/150) 
Total R 2 - 0.165 

Residual Degress of Freedom 



cloeeet entry listed in the F 



Che F value is the 
table.) i 
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SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REGRESSION/ANALYSI^ OF THE 
STRUCTURED SITUATION; DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAI&GIVER EXPRESSES 

] <n « 210) 



NEGATIVE^FFECT" 



Dependent Variable: 



S ABC 4 4 



1 Independent Variables 

RATXtUSC Ratio of Hispanic children in horse 

BINSITE1 Binary on San Antonio vs others 

BINS I TE 2 Binary on Philadelphia vs others 

BfNSTATl Binary on Regulated vs others 

SI 

nl\STAT2 Binary on Unregulated vs others - 

PINETH1 Binarv on Black homes, vs others 

BI\*ETH2 Binary on White homes vs others % 

NCT012C Number of children less than 12 months 

*.C1235C Nurber of children 12-35 montbs 

\C3659C Number of children 36-59 months 

• \C59PLC Nuaber of children 60+ months ' 

MACGXGE, Caregiver age in years 

*IACGE\P^ Caregiver experience in years 

".ACCEDl'C Caregiver education in vears 

CCCH1LD Caregiver's child It present 

CGREL Caregiver* • relative It present 

STMCEC Standard deviation of child ages 



Average age of children (In aonths) 
excluding Infants * ' 



(In' aonths) excluding Infanta 

AVCACEC 

<y 

RATEFEM^ Ratio o.f female children in home 
« 

HBLACK" Ra,t,lo of Black children in home 
Ratio of Unite children in home 



RfHTTE 
BS1ST1 

. BS1ST 2 

BS1E1 

BS1E2 
( 

BS2STI 
• BS2ST2 
'BS2E1 
BST1E1 
BST1-E2' 
BST2E1 
BST2E2 



San Antonio- 
others 




Interaction 
' Regulated 

,-IntefactJo 
Unregulated 

Interaction^ of San Antonio- 
B^ack^omes vs others 

Interact ion fc of San Antonio- 
White hones vs .others > 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others 

Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated* 
Black homes vs others 

Interaction of Regulated- 
White homes vs others 

{ntertction'of Unregulated- 
lack homes vs others 

^Interaction of Unregulated- 
Whijp homes vs others 

*• 



r 


Beta 


F 


-.000 


.279 . 


2.797 


-.081 


-.317 


2.411 


-.035 


-.017 


0J)09 


.008 


.-.110 


.0.l||9 


-.077 


-.298 


2*252 


.151 


.155 


0.317 


-.123 


.046 


0. 031 


. 008 


.048 


0. 340 


. 103 


.119 


1.644 


-. 081 


- . U07 


fl AAA 


.005 


-.116 


1.061 


.070 


.082 


<f. 560 


-.054 


-.097 


1.118 


-.027 


-.002 


0.001 


-.061 


-.031 


0.099 


-..029 


-.055 


* 0.494 


.043 


.040 


0.137 


-.001 


.143 


1.^07 


-.051 


-.057 


0.517 


.181 


* .399 


2.749 


-.161 


-.029 


0.024 



-.03^ 

-.023 

-.014 

-.032 t 

-.029 

-.065 

■ M j 

.090 
-.069 
-.009 
-.•032 



.209 
.259 
.112 
.033 
.047 
.036 
.199 
.051 
.134 
.032 
.304 



0.802 

1.736 

0.592 

0.030 

0.097 

0.084 

1.472' 

0.059 

2.233 



For o - < .05, T, 



3,91, 



r (l/150) 
Total R' - 0.140* 
Residual. Degrees of Frtedoa • 177 
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SUMMARY" TABLE FOR THE REGRESS I OH ANALYSIS OP TfiE 
STRUCTURED SITUATION; DEPENDENT VARIABLE, "CAREGIVER CONTROLS - TOTAL" 

/ , . O (n - 210) 





.Dependent Variable.' S ABC 4 5 


* 








Independent Variables ^ 


r 


Beta 


F 


RATEHISC 


Ratfio- of Hispanic children irT hose 


-.028 


-.221 ' 


1.762 


BIKSITE1 


Binary on San Antonio vr others 


.021 


.067 


0.109 


BINSITE2 


Binary on Philadelphia vs others 


-.1^0 


-.174 


* 0.906 


BIN STAT 1 


Binary on Regulated vs others 


.011 


. -.006. 


0.000 


BINS TAT 2 


Binary on Unregulated vs others 


v t -.086 


-.223 


1.273 


BINETU1 


Binary on Black hoses vs others 


-.003 


-.202 


0.541 


. BINETH2 


Binary on Vhice hoses vs others 


-.033 


.105 


0.165 


NCT012C 


Nusber of children less than 12 sonths 


' * - 049 


.066 


0.63^* 


NC1235C 


Nusber of children 12-35 months 


<.198 


.208 


5.028* 




nuaoer oi cniiorcu jo"j7 sonens 


. 029 


.059 


JO. 474 


NC59PLC 


Nusber of children GOr sonths * 


.005 




0. 231 


HACGAGE 


Caregiyer age in years , 


-.066 


. 02 1 


ft niA 

U . U Jo 


MACGEXF 


Caregiver experience in years 




_ ftQrt 
— . U7y 


0, 970 


MACCEDUC 


Caregiver education in years 


.053 


.023 


, 0.058 


CGCHILD 


Caregiver's child Is present 


.072 


tf .083 


0.733 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relative is present 


-.048 


-.041 


0.266 


STDACEC 

i 


Standard deviation of £hlld ages 
(in months) excluding infants 


-.020 


-.058 


0.288 


AVGAGEC 


Average age of children (in months) 
excluding infants 


-.074 


-.002 


0.000 


RATEFEMC 


Ratio of fetaale children in hone 


; -.076 
. \j£ 1 


-.023 


» 0.087 


R BLACK 


Ratio of Black children in hotoe 


- ■ Uj 3 


0. 021 


RWHITE 


Ratio of White children in hose 


078 


-.389 


4.249* 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated hones vs others 


.004 


-.125 


0.288 


BS1ST2 


Interaction^of San Antonio- 
Unregulated hones vs others 


.006 


.070 


0.129 


B51E1 
i 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black hoses vs others 


-.020 


-.058 

k 


0.161 


B51E2 


Interaction of San Antonio^- ■ 
White hoses vs others 


.024 


-.067 


0.128 


BS2ST1 


interaction of Philadelphia- 
Regulated hoses vs others 


-.161 


-.091 


0.'367 


B52ST2 


Tnrmr r inn of Philadelohia— 
Unresisted poses vs, others * 


-.099 


-.025 


0.040 


BS2E1 - 


Interaction of Pniladelphia- 
Black hoses vs others 


-.034 


.066 


t 

0.164 


BST1E1 


Interaction of Reftulated- 
Black hoses vs others 


-.039 


-.044 


0.045 


BST1E2 


Interaction^ of Regulated- 
^ite hoses vs Others 


.025 


.064 


0.078 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black hoses vs others 


.005 


.120 


0.694 


BST2E2 


Interaction of Unregulated- r 
White hoses vs others * 


-.047 


.062 


0,093 
— i ■ 



These F ratios are significant at o < .05. 

Por p - < .05. J/i /ica\ (The denominator used to derive the F 

(1/150) closest antry li.tea In the F table- 

Total R 2 - 0.145 
Residual degrees of'Freedos * 177 
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SttfiARY TABLE FOR THE- REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE STRUCTURED SITUATION; 
^ DEPENDENT VARIABLE » "CAREGIVER CONTROLS ANTISOCIAL SITUATION" 
L y • -<n - 210) U 

Dependent Variable/ SABC47 



RATEHISC 
B1NSITE1 
Bi\SlTE2 
, BDiSTATl 
BISSTAT2 
BIN'ETHl - 
BINETH2 
NCT012C 
NC1235C 
\C3659C 
NC59PLC 
•♦ACCACE 
MACGEXF 
'lACCEDlX 
CCCHIU) 

4 

CCREL 
STDAGEC 

AVGAGEC 

f 

RATEFEMC 
RBLACK 
RWHITE 
3S1ST1 * 

. BS1ST2 

BSIE1 

BS1E2 

BS2ST2 

BS2E1 

BST1E1 

BST1E2 ' 

BST2E1 

BST2E2 



Indepen&nc Variables 

Racio of H^panic children in ho<-e 

Bfrnarv on San*Anconio vs 'ochers 

* i 
Bi^arv on, Philadelphia vs ochers 

Binary on Replaced vs ochers 
Binary on Unregulated vs ochers 
Binarv on Black hoses vs ocHers 
Binarvr on«Whice homes vs ochers 
Number of children less Chan 12 months 
Number of cMldren 12-i*£ months 
• Number of cjhildren 36-59 iaonchs 
Number of children 60+ months 
Caregiver age in years 
Caregiver experience in years 
Caregiver 0 e(fucacion in years v 
Csregiver'e child la present 
Caregiver** relative Is present 

Standard deviation of cnlld ages 
(In months^ excluding infancs 

Average d^nildren (in months) 
excluding infants 

Racio, of "female children in hone 

Racio of Black children in, hone 

Racio of ill ice childrenin Hone 

Interaction of San Anto^o- 
Regulated homes vs ochers 

In&eracc 16m o'f San Antonio- 
Unregulated hapes vs other 



lio- J 
tiers / 



Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs ochers 

Interaction of San AnConio- 
Whice homes vs' ochers 

Inceraccion of ^Philadelphia- 
Regulaced hora.es vs ochers 

Inceraccion of Philadelphia- 
t'nregulaced homes vs ochers 

Inceraccion of PhiladelpKia- 
Black homes vs ochers 

Inceraction pf Regulated- 
Black holies vs ochers .• 

Interacci^n of Regulaced- 
Uhlte homes' vs ochers 

Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 

Inceraccion of Unregulaced-, 
White homes vs others * 1 



T 


Beca 


—J— y 


.019 


-.293 * 


3.133 


-.051 


* .241 


1.413 


^47 


-.029 


0.025 


.087 


.323 


1.294 


-.079 


.198 


1.010 


-.059 


-.268 


0.959 


-.008 


.224 


0.748 , 


-.045 


r -.076 


* 0.857 


.012 


.020 


0.047 \ 
/ 


.115 


.042 


0.244 


.110 


.044 


0.151 


*.150 


-.091 


0.697 


-.039 


-.002 


0.000 


-.010 


-.055 


0.343 


.170 


. 150 


2 .400 


-.062 ; 


-.024 


0.093 

*>> 


.084 


' -.017 


0.025 


, .092 


.092 


0.462 


-.068 


-.021 


0.074 


-.032 . 


-.021 


0.008 


-.057 


-.454 


5.835* 


.067. 


-j228 


0.973 


-.151 


-.335 


2.942 


-.087 


.030 


0.042 


-.055 


-.031 ' 


0.028 


-.055 


-.165 


1.205 


-.013 


-.034 


0.077 


-.043 


.067 


0.168 


.019 


-.050 


0.058 


.031 


-.135 


0.347 


-.110 


-.108 


0.565 


-.029 


-.167 


0.684 



\ 



These F ratios are significant at o *< .05. /^^v 

For 9 /- < .05, y,,;,^ - 3.91. (The denominator ;uaed to deriye the F value Is the 

(1/150) clos«»t entry listed In che F table.) 

Total ft* - 0.152 
Residual Dqflrees of Freedom - 177 
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SUttWRY TABLE FOR tHE REGRESSION ANALYSIS .OP THE STRUCTURED SITUATION; 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE "CAREGIVER STRICTLY CONTROLS ANY CHILDREN" 
(a- 210) 

Dependent Variable' $ABC48 /'* 





Independent Variables'' * 


/ r 


Beta 


p 


RAT EH ISC 


j\d Liu u * i^a »p<xn l w cnilOiril in nOrnC 


• UOl 


. 104 


0 . 369 


-BIKSITE1 


K i n A r V ftn San Anf nnf o it c j*»1*av*> 
> uii <7oii nnvuniu vs OCnctS 


• I J J 


. 1 31 


0 .395 


BINSITE2 


R 1 n A r \' n n PK1 1 a^ol riKI a ij e M » k & w «- » * 


-.084 


.187 


"D.994 


6 1. \ STAT 1 
BINSTAT2 


wind i \ un AcRUid icy vs OlnCiS 
Diiio I > un tni C^yi o ley VS D I nc i S 


— .uz / 


. 304 

. 1 la 


1 .081 
0.765 , 


bi\;ethi 


Binarv on Black hones vs others « 


-.051 


m -.10L 


0.127 


BINETH2 « 


Binarv on White hones vs others 


-.011 


.108 


0.164 


NCT012P 


Number of children less than 12 months 


.056 


.099 


1.358 


\C1235C 


Number of children 12-35 months 


.048 


.004 


0.002' 


\C3659C* 


Viaber* of children 36-59 months 


-.$04 


.051 v 


0.328 


\C59PLC 


Number of children 60* souths 


-.015 


• -.040 


0.118 


'tACCACE 


Caregiver age, in years 


-.064 


-.083 


0.539 


MACGEXP * 






- .021 


0 .048 


••iACGEDLX 


Caregiver education in years 


.002 


,064 


0.433 


CCCHIU) 


Caregiver's child is presemt 


-.013 


-.110 


1.210 


CGREL 


Caregiver's relatlv* Is present 


-.040 


-.053 


0.434 


SID AC EC 


Standard 'deviation of child ages 
(in apntljs) excluding infants 


.064 , 


,157 


2.001 


AVGAGEC 


* \ 

Average age of^children (In months) 
excluding infants 




-.113 


0.663 


RATEFEHC 


Ratio of female children in hone 


. -.049 


-.055 


0.465 


b BLACK 


mho oi oiacK cmioren in none 


— .048 


.119 


0 .232 


3 WHITE 


Ratio of White children in home 


-.040 


-.187 


0.934 


BS1ST1 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Regulated homes vs others r 


.069 


-.126* 


^278 


BS1ST2 


^Interaction of San Antonio- . 
Unregulated homes vs others 


.088 


-.105 


0.273 


BS1E1 lv 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
Black homes vs others 


.020 


' .004 


0.001 


BS1E2 


Interaction of San Antonio- 
White homes vs others 


v .076 


.062 


0.103 


BS^STl 


Interaction of Philadelphia- . * 
Regulated homes vs others , 


-.073 


-.129 


0.698 


BS2ST2 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Unregulated homes vs others m 


-.057 


-.218" 


2*903 


BS2E1' 


Interaction of Philadelphia- 
Black homes vs others 


-.030 


-.026 


0.024 


BSTlEi 


Interaction of Regulated- 
Black homes vs others 

< 


-.086 


-.228 


1.140 


BST1E2 4 


^Interaction of Regu4ated- S> *f 
White homes vs others 


-.038 


-.192 


0.656 " 


BST2E1 


Interaction of Unregulated- 
Black homes vs others 


.025 


* .061 


0.168 


BST2E2 


•* 

^ Interaction of Unregulated^ 
White hones, vs others 


^076 


.093 

J 


0.198 



Residual Degrees of Freedom « 177 
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Appendix p . • • *- . 

S 6M 2 ICm AMOTIONS OF DESIGN VARIABLES 
. (STATUS, SITE, AND ETHNICITY) USING CAREGIVER 
AND .CHILD BEHAVIOR VARIABLES^ " • 

SIGNIFICANT INTERACTIONS OF SITE WITH STATUS AND SITE 
WITH ETHNICITY USING CAREGIVER AND CHILD BEHAVIOR * VARIABLES 



SITE 



Adult Behaviors 



ABC03 



Caregiver Teaches Total 
(Inter i SA-Reg 
SA-Unreg) 



ABC04 

4 

ABC10 



Plays/Participates with Child 1 
( Inter : Unreg-Blac k ) 



Caregiver Directs Child 1 
(Inter: SA-Reg 
SA-Unreg 
SA-White) 



ABC11 



ABCJ3 



ABC14 



Directs Child 2 

(Inter: '. Reg-White. 
I 'Unreg-White) 



> 



Caregiver Converses with Child 1 , 
Hot negative 

(Inter: S^Jnr&g 
SA-Blagic)^ | 

Converses with Qiilil 2 t Hot Negative 
( Inter : Beg-BXa6k 
Reg-White) ^ 



ABC15 



Converses - Total 
, (Inter: SA-Unreg)' 



ABC 16 



Caregiver Supervises and Prepares for 
Children ' 

(Inter: Unreg-White) * 



ABC17 



S 

Caregiver Converses with Another Adult 
(Inter: Phil-Slack) 



E-l 
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■ ■• ) . ■ 

Caregiver Involved in Recreational 
Activity 

v (Inters Phil-Black) , 
■ * 



Not Involved (Out of Range or Rpom) 
(Inter: Unreg-White) ^ 

Facilitates Language/Information 
with Child 1 

(Inter: SA-Black) 

( ■ 

Facilitates Language/Information - 
Total 

^Iijter: 9 §A-Reg 
SA-Unreg 
• f SA-Black) 

Facilitates Structured Fine Motor 
with Child 1 
v (Inter: Phil-Unreg 

Unreg-Black) 
i 

Caregiver Facilitates Dramatic Play 

- Total 

< Inter: Phil-Black)' 

Facilitates* Exploratory Fine Motor 
with any Children 

(Inter: Phil-lforeg/ 1 

Unreg-Black ' 

Uhreg-White) 

. Facilitate^ flbrk with Child 2 
( Inter : . Phil-Unreg x 
* PhiI r Bla?k) i 

\ 

t v Facilitates Work - Total 
(Inter; SA-Reg 
^SA-Unreg) 

* ' ' " v 

Facilitates Gross Motor Activities 

with any Children 

( Inter: Reg-Black) ' 

Caregiver Facilitates Physical Needs 
with Child 2 

(Inter:. SA-Unreg) 



E-2 
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STATUS— REGULATED HOMES 
Adult : Behavior Codes 



ABC03 



ABC04 



ABC 10 



ABC 11 



ABC 13 



ABC 14 



ABC.15 
ABC16 



ABC 17 

<" 

ABC19 



ABC20 



ABC24 



Caregiver Reaches - Total 

(Inter: SA-Reg ■ ' v 
SA-Unreg) 

♦ 

Caregiver Plays/Partfcipates 
wit# Child 1 

(Inter; Unreg-Black) 

4 

Caregiver Directs Child 1 
(Inter: t SA-Reg 
SA-Unreg 

SA-White) ' % 

Caregiver Directs ChHd 2 
(Inter: Reg-White 
Unreg-White) 

Caregiver Converses with Child 1, 
not Negative * 
(Inter: Sk-Mnreg 
SA-BlackK 

Caregiver Converses with Chil£ 2, 
not ^Negative # 

(Ittt'er: Reg-Black ( 
Reg-White) 



Caregiver Converses - Total 
(Inter: SA-Unreg) 



Caregiver Supervises and Prepares 
for Children / . 

(Inter: Unreg-White) r ' 

Caregiver Converses with Another Adult 
(Inter: * Phil-Black)' 

Caregiver Involved in Recreational 
Activity ^ 

(Inter: PhiT-Blaclc) * 

Caregiver not Involved (Out of Range 
or Room) 

(Inter: Unj?eg*Whit£) , 

Caregiver Facilitates Language/Informatios 
with Child 1 ! 
(Inter: SA- Black) 



J-3 



• 433 



ABC26 



Caregiver Facilitates Language/ Informatipn 
Total <J** 
(Inter: / SA-Reg — * ^V* " 

SA-Unreg 

SA-Black) ~ 



ABC27 



ABC 30 



^ 



Caregiver Facilitates Structured 
Fine Motor with Child 1 
4 jf( Inter: Phil-Unreg 
Unreg-Black) 

Caregiver Facilitates Dramatic Play 
Total ' t 4 

(Inter: Phil-Black) 



ABC31. 



ABC33 



ABC3t 



ABC36 



ABC39 



J 



Caregiver Facilitates ^Exploratory 
Fine Motor^with Any Children 
(Inter: Phil-Unreg 

Unreg-Black 

Unreg-WWte) 

Caregiver Facilitates Work with Cfiild 2 
(Intel*: Phil-Unreg ' * 
P,hil-Black) ^ 

Carertlvei* Facilitates Work - Total 
(Inter: SA-Reg ) 
SA-Unreg) 

1 . 1 

Caregiver Facilitates Gross Motor 
Activities with Any Children 
(Inter; Reg-Black) <> 

Caregiver Facilitates Physical Needs 
/with Child 2'/ 

(Inter: "fsl-Unreg) 



STATUS — UNREGULATED HOMES 



Adult Behavior Codes 



ABC03 



ABC04 



ABC10 



Caregiver Teaches' - Total 
(Inter: SA-j}eg 
SA-Unreg) 

Caregiver Plays/Parlicipates 
with Child' 1 ■ 

^ Inter : Unreg-Black) 

'Caregiver Directs Child } 
(Inter: SA-Reg 
SA-Unreg ^ . 

SA-White) 

S E-4 



6 



ABC11 



ABC13 



ABC14 

ABC1)S 
ABC16 

ABC 17 
ABC19 

ABC20 

ABC24 

ABC26 



/ 



ABC27 



ABC30 



Caregiver Directs* Child 2 
(Inter: Reg-White 
Unreg-White) 



Caregiver Converses with Child 1 , » 
not Negative 

(Inter: SA-Unreg 
SA-Blaol») 

Caregiver Converses with Child 2, t 
not Negative 

(Inter: Reg-Black , 
' Reg-White) 

Caregiver Converses - Total 
(Inter: SA-Unreg) 

t 

Caregiver Supervises and Prepares 
fon Children 

(Inter: Unreg-White) 

Caregiver Converses with Another Adult 
(Inter: Phil-Black) 

Caregiver Involved in Recreational 
Activity 1 



(Inter: Bhil-Black) 



Caregiver not Involved' (Out of Range 
. -or Rooqp) 

w^Iriter: Unreg-White) 

Caregiver Facilifcates«4ianguage/Information 
with Child 1 

(Inter: SA-Bla^k) 

Caregiver Facilitates Language/ Information 
Total 

(Inter: ' SA-Reg 

SA-Unreg \ « 

SA-Black) 

Caregiver Facilitates Structured * ^ 
Fine Motor with Child J 
( Inter : Phil-Unreg 
\ Unreg-Black) 

Caregiver Facilitates pramatic Play 
Total 

(Inter: Phil-BlacK) 



«-5 



501 



ABC31 



ABC33 



ABC34 



ABC36 



ABC39 

4 



Caregiver Facilitates Exploratory 
Fine Motor with Any Children 

(Inter: Phil-Unreg 
Unreg-Black 

. Unreg-White) 

Caregiver Facilitates Work with Child 2 
(Inter: Phil r Unreg 
Phil-Black)* 

■ 

Caregiver Facilitates Work - Total 
(Inter: SA-Reg 
SA-Unreg) 

Caregiver Facilitates Gross Motor 
Activities with Any Children 
{Int^er: Reg-Black) 

Caregiver Facilitates Physical Needs 
with Child 2 

(IntSr: SA-Unheg) 



SITE 



Child 1 



C1V04 Seeks Attention of Caregiver 

(Igter: Reg-White) 

C1V06 Engages in Looking a.t a Book 

(Inter: SA-Reg) 

C1V07 Language/ In format ion with Caregiver 

f (Inter: Phil-Reg) 

C1V08. Structured Fine Motor 

. (Inter: Phil-Reg 
Phil-Black 
Unreg-White) 

C1V09 Exploratory Fine Motor Alone 

( Inter: Phil-Unreg 
- . Phil-Black) 

C1V12 Wbrk \ * 

(Inter: SA-Reg 
SA-Unreg 
SA-Black 
Phil-Unreg 

Reg-Black) ^ 



C1V13 
C1V15 
C1V16 

C1V21 



C1V22 
C1V24 

C1V25 

C1V26 
C1V27 
C1V28 



1 Engages in Music/Dance 
(Inter: Reg-White) 

y Watches TV Alone 

fititier: 'Phil-Reg) 

Watches ^Educational TV with Someone 
(Inter: SA-White 
Reg-Black') * • 4 

Conversation wi,th Caregiver 



-Reg\ ) 



(Inters Phil 
Phil-Unreg 
Reg-Black 
Unreg-Black) 



Antisocial txr Young Child 
(Inters Phil-Reg) 

* 

Controlled by Caregiver 
(Inter: Reg-Black 
Reg-W,hite) 

MonitQrihg - Total ; 
• (Inter: SA-White 
B^g-White) 

Alone - Total - f 
(Inter: Phil-Re^) > 

With Other Young. Child - Total 
(Inter: Phil-Reg) 

Witt) Caregiver - Total 
(Inter: m Phil-Reg) 



STATUS— REGU LATED HOMES 
Child 1 

C1V04 



C1V06 



C1V07 



Child 1 S££ks Attention of] 
Caregiver 

(Inter: * Reg-White,) 

Child 1 Engages in Looking fc at a 
Book 

(Inter: SA-Reg) 

Child 1 Engages in Language/ 
Information with Caregiver 
(Inter: Phil-Reg) 



E-7 



". 503 



' , 61V08 



C1V09 



C1V12 



C1V13 
s 



. C1V15 
C1V16 



C1V21 . 



C1V22 
CI V24 

C1V25 

C1V26 
C1V27 



Child 1- Engages in Structured 
Fine' Motor 

(Inter: Phil-Reg. 
-Phil-Black V ', 
Unreg-White) 

Child 1 .Engages in Exploratory ' 
Fine Motor Alone 
(Inter: Phil-Unreg 
PhilvBlack) . 

Child Engages in Work V - 
{Inter i SA-Reg 
s SA-Unreg 
SA-Blackr' 
Phil-ynreg 
. Reg-Black) 

Child 1 Engages in Music/Dance 
. (Inter: Reg-White) 

Child 1 Watches any TV Alone 
(Inter: Phil-Reg) r 

Child 1 Watches Educational TV 
with Someone » 
(Inter: SA-White) 
1 Reg-Black) 

* 

Child 1 Engages in Conversation ' 
with Caregiver 
(Inter: 'Phil-Reg 

Phil-Unreg , 

Reg-Black 

Unreg-Black 

• * 
Child 1 Antisocial to Young Child 
(Inter: Phil-Reg) 

Child 1 Gpntrolled by Caregiver 
(Inter: Reg-Blacky 
^ Reg-White) 

Child 1 Monitoring - s Total \ . 
(Irfcjer: SA-White 
Reg-White) 

Child 1, Alone - Total 
(Inter: Phil-fieg) 

( V 

Chil'd 1 with Other Young Child 
Total 

(Inter: Phil-Reg) 



> 



9 
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SQf 



C1V28 



Chil,d 1 with Caregiver - Total 
(Inter: Phil-Reg) 



STATUS — UNREGULATED HOMES 
Child 1 



C1V04 
C1V06 



Child } Seeks Attention of Caregiver 
(Inter: . Reg-'fihite)' 

Child 1 Engages in Looking at a Book 
(Inter: SA-Reg) 



C1V07 



civas 



C1V09 



a 



C1V12 



C1V13 
"CIV 15 
C1V16 

C1V2^ 



Child J Engages in Language/Information 
with Caregiver 

(Inter: Phil-Reg) ' 

Child 1 Engages in Structured Fine Motor 
(Inter: Phil-Reg 
Phil-Black 
Uqreg^White) 

Ch^ld 1 Engages in Exploratory Fine Motor 
Alone 

( Inter: Phil-Unreg 
Phil-Black) 

Chile! 1 Engages in^Work 
(Inter: SA-Unreg 
SA-Reg 
SA-Black 
Phil-Unreg 
Reg-Black) 

Child 1 Engages in Music/Dance • * 
(Inters Reg-White) 

Child 1 'Watches Any TV - Alone 
(Inter: Phil-Reg) 

Child, I Watches Educational TV with 
Someone * V 

(Inter: SA-White \ ' 

Beg-Black) t 

Child 1 Engages in Conversation with 
Caregiver p - . 

. Clnter: ?hil-Reg' 

Phil-Unreg 

Ifeg-Black 

Unreg^BlackJ 1 > 
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'k 



C1V22 



C1V24 



(MV25 



V 



Child 1 Antisocial to Young Child 
• (Inter: Phil-Reg) 

Child- V Controlled by Caregiver 
(Inter: . Reg-Black 
Reg-White) 

Child 1 Monitoring - Total 
(Inter: SA-Whfte 
Reg-White) '. 



C1V26 
C1V27 
C1V28 



Child 1 Alone - Total 
(Inter: Phil-Reg) 

Child -1 with Other Young^Child - Total 
(Inter: Phil-Reg)^r * r .i 

-A - 

Child 1 with Caregiver - Total 
(Inter:* Phil-Reg) \ 9 



i 

C2V01 

/ 
C2V02 

C2VG7 

C2V09 
C2V11 
C2V12 

E2V14 
C2V16 



Child 2 



Engages in Prosocial Activity 
(Inter: Phil-Unreg) 

Engages in Affectionate Behavior 
(Inter: Onreg- Black) 

^Engages in Langauge/Information with 
Caregiver 

(Inter: Unreg-WKite)/ 

Exploratory Fine Motor - Alone 
( Inter r Phil-Unreg) 

m » 

Exploratory Fine Motor with Caregiver 
(Inter: Reg-White) 

'Work 

(Int^rrv SA-Re 
SA-Black^ 

Engages in Gross Motor Activity 
('inter: Phil-Black) 

Watches, Educational TV*with Som^bne 
(Inter: Reg-Black) 



:RJC 
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1 • ' 



C2V24 
C2V25 



Controlled by Caregiver 
(Inter: Phil-Unreg) 

Monitoring - Total 
(Inter: Phil-Reg 
Phil-Black 
Reg-Black 
Reg-White • 
Unreg- White) 



STATUS—REGULATED HOME 

^Child 2 
C2V01 



C2V02 
C2V07 

C2V09 

C2V11 

C2V12 

C2V14 
C2V16 

C2V24 
C2V25 



w Child 2 Engages irTProsocial Activity 
(Inter: Phil-Unreg) 

Child 2 Engages in Affectionate Behavior 
( Inter : * Unreg-Bla<?Jc) 

Child 2 Engages in Language/Information 
with Caregiver 

(Inter: Unreg-White) , 

Child 2 Engages ih Exploratory Fine Motor - 
Alone p 

(Inter: Phil-Unreg) 

Chil'd 2 Engages in-feq^oratory Fine Motor 
with Caregiver 

(Inter: Reg-White) 



Child 2 Engages in Wohk 
(Inteyr: SA-Reg*** ' 
, SA-Black) 

r 

Child 2. Engages in Gross Motor Activities 
(Inter: Phil-Black) 

Child 2 Watches Educational TV 
with Someone • 
(Inter: Reg-Black) 

Child 2 'Controlled by Caregiver 
(Inter: Phil-Unreg) 



Child 2 Monitoring - Total. 
(Inter: * Phil-Reg 
' Phil-Black 
* < Reg-Black 
Reg-White 
Unreg-Black) 

E-ll 
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. ^TATIIS— UNRf f ntn.ATED HOMES 
Child 2 

C2V01" Child 2 Engages in Prosocial Activity^ 

(Inter: Phil-Unreg) 

C2V02 Child 2 Engages in Affectionate Behavior 

(Inter:' ,Unreg-Black) 

/ 4 
C2V07 Child 2 Engages in Language/ In format ion 

with Caregiver 

a( Inter : Unreg- White) 

C2V09 Child 2 Engages in Exploratory Fine Motor 

Alone 

(Inter: Phil-Unreg) 

C2V11 * Child 2 Engages in Exploratory Fine Motor 

with Caregiver^ 

(Inter: Reg-White) 

/ 

# *C2V12 Child 2 Engages in Work 

(Inter: SA-Reg 
SA-Black) 

C2V14 Child 2 Engages in Gross Motpr Activities 

(Inter: Phil-Black) 

• 

C2V16 Child 2 Watches Educational TV 

with Someone 

(Inter: Reg-Black) 

C2V24 * Child 2 Controlled by Caregiver 
/ (Inter; Phil-Unreg) 



c£v25 Child 2 Monitoring - Total 

(Inter: Phil-Reg 
Phil-Black 
• 1 Reg-Black 
* * Reg-White 

Unreg-Black) 
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